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LIFE ON THE STAGE 


CHAPTER FIRST 

I am Born. 

I F this simple tale is to be told at all, it may as well be- 
gin at the beginning and in the good old-fashioned and 
best of all ways — thus : Once upon a time in the Cana- 
dian city of Toronto, on the 17th of March, the sun rose 
bright and clear — which was a most surprising thing for 
the sun to do on St, Patrick's Day, but while the people 
were yet wondering over it the sunlight disappeared, 
clouds of dull gray spread themselves evenly over the 
sky, and then the snow fell — fell fast and furious, 
quickly whitening the streets and house-tops, softly lin- 
ing every hollow, and was piling little cushions on top 
of all the hitching-posts, when the flakes grew larger, 
wetter, farther apart, and after a little hesitation turned 
to rain — a sort of walk-trot-gallop rain, which wound 
up with one vivid flash of lightning and a clap of thunder 
that fairly shook the city. 

Now the Irish, being a brave people and semi-am- 
phibious, pay no heed to wet weather. Usually all the 
Hibernians residing in a city divide themselves into two 
bodies on St. Patrick’s Day, the ones who parade and 
the ones who follow the parade; but on this occasion 
they divided themselves into three bodies — the men who 
paraded, the men and women who followed the parade, 
and the Orangemen who made things pleasant for both 
parties- 

As the out-of-time, out-of-tune band turned into a quiet 
cross-street to lead its following green-bannered host to 

1 



2 LIFE ON THE STAGE 

a broader one, the first brick was thrown •— probably by 
a woman, as it hit no one, but metaphorically it knwked 
the chip oflF of the shoulder of every child of Erin. Down 
fell the banners, tip went the fists! Orange and Gi^en 
were at each other tooth and nail ! Hats from prehis- 
toric ages side by side with modern beavers scarcely fifty 
years old received the hurled brick-bat and went down 
together ! 

The band reached the broad avenue alone, and looked 
back to see the short street a-sway with struggling men, 
while women holding their bedraggled petticoats up, their 
bonnets hanging down their backs by green ribbon ties, 
hovered about the edges of the crowd, making predatory 
dashes now and then to scratch a face or rescue some 
precious hat from the melee, meanwhile inciting the men 
to madness by their fierce cries — and in a quiet house, 
in the very midst of this riot — just before the constabu- 
lary charged the crowd — I was born. I don't know, of 
course, whether I was really intended from the first for 
that house, or whether the stork became so frightened 
at the row in the street that he just dropped me from 
sheer inability to carry me any farther — anyway, I came 
to a house where trouble and poverty had preceded me, 
and, worse than both these put together — treachery. 

Still, I accepted the situation with indifference. That 
the cupboard barely escaped absolute emptiness gave me 
no anxiety, as I had no teeth anyway. As a gentleman 
with a medicine-case in his hand was leaving the house he 
paused a moment for the slavey to finish washing away a 
pool of blood from the bottom step — and then there came 
that startling clap of thunder. Brand new as I was to 
this world and its ways, I entered my protest at once 
with such force and evident wrath that the doctor down- 
stairs exclaimed : Our young lady has temper as well 
as a good pair of lungs I ” and went on his way laughing. 

And so on that St. Patrick's Day of sunshine, snow, 
and rain, of riot and bloodshed, in trouble and poverty 
— I was born. 


CHAPTER SECOND 


Beginning Early, I Learn L«>vr, Fear, and Hunger —I 
Becnmc Acquainied with Letters, and Alas ! I Ltise 
One uf fitly 'Lwo lUusiuns. 

O F‘ the Days <>f St. Patrick that follnwetl, not one 
ftmiitl me in the city <<f my birth iiwleed, six 
months conipletet! my j»erio«! «if existence in the 
Dominion, and I have known it no more. 

Some may think it strange that I tnentkm these early 
years at all, hot the reason for such mentir»n will a]){K‘ar 
later on. Ixtoking hack at thetn, they seem to divide them- 
selve.s into grmijis of four year* eaeh. During the first 
four, mv time was jiriiicifially s{*eiil in growing and learn- 
ing to keep om t»f jK’ople’.s way. f aeijiiired some other 
knowledge, tin), and little child a* I was. I knew fear long 
Iwfore ! knew the thing that frightened me. I knew that 
love for my iimthcr which was to Itcvome the passion of 
riiy life, .anil I also knew hunger. But the fear was harder 
to eiidnre than ihi* Imnger - it was so vague, vet so all 

emomp.tssmg. 

We had to tlit so often -suddenly, noiselessly. Often 
I was geiiilv loused from my sleejt at night and hastily 
dressed sometimes simply wrap|ieil up without Wing 
dtessrd. and carried throngh the dark to seune other 
place of refuge, from what ? When I went out into 
the mam buuness stieets i had a toruH'nimg hategr ved 
over my face that wouhl not lei me see half llie pretty 
things in the shop windows, and t wa* ijmck to noiire 
that no other little girl hail a veil on. Next 1 remarked 
that if a strange ladv s|>okr to me my mother seemed 
pleased -lint if a man notice«l me sW was not pleased, 
and once when a big matt took me by the hand and Ml 

I 
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me to a candy store for some candy she was as white 
as could be and so angry she frightened me, and she 
promised me a severe punishment if I ever, ever went one 
step with a strange man again. And so my fear began 
to take the form of a man, of a big, smiling man — for 
my mother always asked, when I reported that a stranger 
had spoken to me, if he was big and smiling. 

I had known the sensation of hunger long before I 
knew the word that expressed it, and I often pressed my 
hands over my small empty stomach, and cried and pulled 
at my mother's dress skirt. If there was anything at all 
to give I received it, but sometimes there was absolutely 
nothing but a drink of water to offer, which checked the 
gnawing for a moment or two, and at those times there 
was a tightening of my mother’s trembling lips, and a 
straight up and down wrinkle between her brows, that 
I grew to know, and when I saw that look on her face I 
could not ask for anything more than “ a dwink, please.” 

As an illustration of her almost savage pride and hon- 
esty: I one day saw a woman in front of the house buy- 
ing some potatoes. I knew that potatoes cooked were 
very comforting to empty stomachs. One or two of them 
fell to the street during the measuring and I picked one up, 
and, fairly wild with delight, I scrambled up the stairs 
with it. But my mother was angiy through and through. 
“ Who gave it to you? ” she demanded. 

I explained with a trembling voice: “I des’ founded 
it on the very ground — and I’se so hungry ! ” 

But hungry or not hungry, I had to take the potato 
back: “ Nothing in the world could be taken without ask- 
ing— that was stealing— and she was the only person 
in the world I had a right to ask anything of 1 ” 

It was a bitter lesson, and was rendered more so by the 
fact that when I carried the tear-bathed potato back to 
the street and laid it down, neither the woman who bou^t 
nor the man who sold was in sight — and, dear Heaven ! 

I could almost have eaten it raw. 

But I was learning obedience and self-respect; more 
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than thati I was already acquiring one of the necessary 
qualities for an actress — the power of close observation. 

The next four years (the second group) were Ae hard- 
est to endure of them all. True, I now had sufficient food 
and warmth, since my mother had given up sewing for 
shops — which kept us nearly always hungry — and had 
found other occupations. But the gre^t object of both 
our lives was to be together, and there are few people 
who are willing to employ a woman who has with her a 
child. And if her services are accepted, even at a reduced 
salary, it is necessary for that child to be as far as pos- 
sible neither seen nor heard. Therefore until I was old 
enough to be admitted into a public school I never knew 
another child — I never played with any living creature 
save a remarkable cat, that seemed to have claws all over 
her, and in my fixed determination to trace her purr and 
find out where it came from, she buried those claws to 
the very last one in my fat, investigating little hands. 

Meantime my fear ” had assumed the shape and sub- 
stance of a man, a man who bore a name that should have 
been loved and honored above all others, for this bogey 
of my baby days — ^ this nightmare and dread — was my 
own father. When my mother had discovered his treach- 
ery — which had not hesitated to boldly face the very 
altar — she took her child and fled from him, assuming 
her mother’s maiden name as a disguise. But go where 
she would, he followed and made scenes. Finally, under- 
standing that she was not to be won back by sophistries, 
he offered to leave her in peace if she would give the 
child to him. And when that offer was indignantly re- 
jected, he pleasantly informed her that he would make 
life a curse to her until she gave me up, and that by fair 
means or by foul he would surely obtain possession of me. 
Once he did kidnap me, but my mother had found friends 
by that time, and their pursuit was so swift and unex- 
pected that he had to abandon me. 

So, he who should have been the defender and support 
of my mother — whose arms should have been our shel- 
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ter from the world — the big, smiling French-Canadian 
father — became instead our terror and our dread. There- 
fore when my mother served in varying capacities in other 
people’s homes, and I had to efface myself as nearly as 
possible, I dared not even go out to walk a little, so great 
was my mother’s fear. 

It seems odd, but in spite of my far-reaching memory, 
I cannot remember when I learned to read. I can recall 
but one tiny incident relating to the subject of learning. 
I stood upon a chair and while my hair was brushed and 
braided I spelled my words, and I had my ears boxed 
— a custom considered criminal in these better days — be- 
cause, having successfully spelled elephant,” I came to 
grief over mouse,” as, according to my judgment, 
m-o-w-s filled all the requirements of the case. I remem- 
ber, too, that the punishment made me afraid to ask what 

elephant ” meant ; but I received the impression that it 
was some sort of a public building. 

However, when I was six years old I joyfully betook 
myself to a primary school, from which I was sent home 
with a note, saying that in that department they did 
not go beyond the ‘ primer,’ and as this little girl reads 
quite well from a ' reader,’ she must have been taught 
well at home.” We were a proud yet disappointed pair, 
my mother and I, that day. 

An odd little incident occurred about that time. One 
of our hurried flights had ended at a boarding house, 
and my extreme quietude — unnatural in a child of 
health and intelligence — attracted the attention of a 
certain boarder, who was an actress. She was very 
popular with the public, and both’ she and her hus- 
band were well liked by the people about them. She took 
a fancy to me, and informing herself that my mother was 
poor and alone, she offered to adopt me. She stated her 
position, her income, and her intention of educating me 
thoroughly. She thought a convent school would be de- 
sirable — from ten, say to seventeen. 

Perhaps my mother was tempted — she was a fanatic 
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on the question of learning — ^but, oh! what a big but 
came in just then: “but when I should have, by God's 
will, reached the age of seventeen, she (the actress) 
would place me upon the stage." 

“Gracious Heaven! her child on the stage!" my 
mother was stricken with horror! She scarcely had 
strength to make her shocked refusal plain enough ; and 
when her employer ventured to remonstrate with her, 
pointing out the great advantage to me, she made answer : 
“ It would be better for her to starve trying to lead a 
clean and honorable life, than to be exposed to such pub- 
licity and such awful temptations ! " 

Poor mother! the theatre was to her imagination but 
a beautiful vestibule leading to a place of wickedness and 
general wrong-doing! 

During those endless months, when I had each day to 
sit for hours and hours in one particular chair in a cor- 
ner, well out of the way — sit so long that often when 
I was lifted down I could not stand at all, my limbs being 
numbed to absolute helplessness, I had two great days 
to dream of, to look forward to — Christmas and that 
wonderful 17th of March, when because it was my birth- 
day all those nice gentlemen, with the funny hats and 
green collars, walked out behind the band. And I felt 
particularly well disposed toward those most amusing 
gentlemen who wore, according to my theory at least, 
their little girls' aprons tied about their big waists. 

I did not like so well the attendant crowd, but then I 
could not be selfish enough to keep people from looking 
at “my procession" and enjoying the music that made 
the blood dance in my own veins, even as my feet danced 
on the chill pavement. 

I always received an orange on that day from my 
mother, and almost always a book, so it was a great event 
in my life, and I used to get down my little hat-box and 
fix the laces in my best shoes days ahead of time 
that I might be ready to stand on some steps where I 
could bow and smile to the nice gentlemen who walked 
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out in my honor. Heaven only knows how I got the 
idea that the procession was meant for me, but it made 
me very happy, and my heart was big with love and grati- 
tude for those people who took so much trouble for me. 

I had but two illusions in the world — Santa Claus and 
“my procession” — but, alas! on my eighth birthday, 
when in an outburst of innocent triumph and joy I cried 
to a grown-up : “ Ain’t they good — those funny gentle- 
men — to come and march and play music for my birth- 
day ? ” I was answered with the assurance that I “ was a 
fool — that no one knew or cared a copper about me — 
that it was a Saint, a dead and gone man, they marched 
for!” 

All the dance went out of my feet, heavy tears fell 
fast and stood round and clear on the woolly surface of 
my cloak, and bending my head low to hide my disap- 
pointment, I went slowly home, where the chair seemed 
harder, the hours longer, and life more bare because 
I had lost the illusion that had brightened and glorified it. 

At the present time, here in my home, there is seated 
in an arm-chair, a venerable doll. She is a hideous speci- 
men of the beautiful doll of the early “ fifties.” She sits 
with her soles well turned up, facing you, her arms hang- 
ing from her shoulders in that idiotically helpless “I- 
give-it-up” fashion, peculiar to dolls. With bulging 
scarlet cheeks*, button-hole mouth and flat, blue staring 
eyes she faces Time and unwinkingly looks him down. 
To anyone else she is stuf^idity personified, but to me she 
speaks, for she came to me on my fourth Christmas, and 
she is as gifted as she is ugly. Only last birthday — as 
I straightened out her old, old dress skirt — she asked 
me if I rmiembered how I cried, with my face in her lap, 
over that first loss of an illusion — and I told her quite 
truly that I remembered well ! 


CHAPTER THIRD 


I Enter a New World — I Know a New Hunger and we 
Return to Clcvclatid. 

T he exjwrience.H of the first two of iny third grmiji 
of years have influeneetl my entire life. Still flying 
from my seemingly nhiijiutous father, mv m«»iher 
after a desperate struggle gained enough money to pay for 
our journey to what was then ealleil the " far West " 
namely, the stufthwestern part of Illinois, ( hiid fashion, 
I was delighted at the pros}>eel of a change, ami happy 
over the lielief that 1 was going to some iilare where 1 
eould be free to go and emne like other diiidren, willwnit 

. •« ... * . _ a t I* « . .... ... 
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preparations for the long journey. Dear me, I remem- 
ber just where each big red rose came on the carpet-bag, 
and how sorry I was that the tiny brass lock came right 
in the side of one. It was a large bag and held a great 
deal but was so arranged that whatever you wanted was 
always found at the bottom — whether it was the tooth- 
brush or a night-gown or a pair of rubbers. It had a 
sort of dividing wall of linen in its middle, and while one 
side held clothing, the other side was the commissary de- 
partment. No buffet-cars then, travellers ran their own 
buffets, and though the things did not come into actual 
contact, there was not an article, big or little, in that bag 
that did not smell of pickles. And once when my mother 
had hastily attended to my needs in the miserable toilet- 
room of the car (no sleeper — just a sit-up-all-night af- 
fair), my clean stockings, white apron and little hand- 
kerchief all exhaled vinegar so strongly that I wrinkled 
up my nose, exclaiming: “I smell jes’ like a pickled 
little girl — don’t I, ma’ma?” And then, when weary 
and worn and dusty, we left the cars and had to drive 
some thirty miles, in a carriage of uncertain class, over 
the open prairie — then smooth and bright and green — 
I wearily remarked, after a time, that it was a “ pretty big 
lawn, but where was the prairie?” for true to my plan 
I had secured the umbrella, and being told that I was 
crossing the prairie then, I was a bitterly disappointed 
young person. Oh, how I longed to give way to one of 
those passionate outbursts we so often see children in- 
dulge in 1 Oh, how I wanted to hurl aside the umbrella 
I had begged for, to fling my weary self down on the 
floor and cry, and cry 1 But I dared not — never in my 
whole life had I ventured on such an exhibition of tem- 
per or feeling — so I winked fast and held very still and 
swallowed hard at the disappointment, which was but the 
first of such a number of very bitter pills that I was yet 
to swallow. 

But, thank God 1 if I was easily cast down, I was as 
easily cheered; and the prairie left behind, the sight of 
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the first orchard we passed, with the soft perfumed snow 
of the blossoms floating through the rosy sunset light, 
raised my spirits to an ecstasy of joy; and when our 
journey ended, at the rough farm-house, with my arm 
around the surly looking watch-dog, I stood and heard 
for the first time the mournful cry of the whippoorwill 
out in the star-pierced dark of the early May night, I 
thrilled with the unspoken consciousness that this was a 
new world that I was entering — a lovely, lovely world, 
that the grown-ups called the '' country ’’ ! 

For the two years I knew it the charm of that back- 
wood life never palled. I had never seen the country be- 
fore, and I found it a place of beauty and many mar- 
vels. I did not miss the fine city shops, for I never had 
had money to spend in them. I did not miss the peo- 
ple, for they had been nothing to me. And here no day 
that dawned failed to bring me some new experience. 
With what awed wonderment I faced the mystery of the 
springing grain. I saw the seed, hard and dry, fall into 
the furrowed earth and, a few days later, with gentle 
strength, tiny pale green spears come pricking through 
the brown. I learned not to look under the hickory-trees 
for the oak acorns that I adored. I was soon able to tell 
the rapidly forming furry green peaches from the smooth 
young apples, and I literally fell down upon my knees 
and worshipped before lambs, calves, and colts. 

In this new, strange life everyone worked, but they 
worked for themselves — to use a country expression, no 
one ‘‘ hired out.’’ I was a very little girl. I could not 
spin as could my mother, who had passed her childhood 
in backwood life. Of course I could not weave, but I 
was taught to knit my own stockings — such humpy, 
lumpy knitting ! But I was very proud of the accomplish- 
ment, even though my mother did have to ''turn the 
heel.” Then, too, I with other children at planting-time 
dropped corn in the sun-warmed furrows, while a man 
followed behind with a hoe covering it up ; and when it 
had sprouted and was a tempting morsel for certain 
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black robbers of the field, I made a very active and ener- 
getic young scare-crow. 

Here, too, I became acquainted with children. They 
were all older than I was, a hearty, healthy, wisely-i^o- 
rant lot. They knew so much about farming and so little 
about anything else. * Not one of them could tell a story 
out of the Bible, and as for the '' Pilgrim's Progress,'' 
they had never heard tell of it ; while Bunyan only meant 
to them an enlarged toe-joint — not a great author. 

The lack of reading matter was the one blemish on my 
country life. The library, composed of the Bible and the 
almanac, was not satisfying to my inquiring mind. One 
paper was taken in by the head of the family — it was a 
weekly, in every possible sense — but I came to watch 
eagerly for it, and it filled the family with amazement to 
see me sit down on the step and gravely wade through 
its dreary columns — happy if I could catch hold of some 
idea — some bit of news — some scrap of story ; and my 
farmer host one day at his noon smoke removed his 
corn-cob pipe from his lips long enough to remark of me : 
''Dogome my skin! if that young 'un ain't awake and 
enj'ien hersel'. Now I allers go ter sleep over that paper 
mysel’ ! ” So should I — now — I presume. 

These children being for-true, real children had no 
idea of showing courtesy or politeness to a stranger, but 
they had a very natural yearning to get fun out of that 
stranger if they could, and so they blithely led me forth 
to a pasture shortly after our arrival at the farm, and 
catching a horse they hoisted me up on to its bare, slip- 
pery back. I have learned a good bit about horses since 
then — have hired, borrowed, and bought them — have 
been to circuses and horse shows, but never since have I 
seen a horse of such appalling aspect. His eyes were the 
size of soup-plates, large clouds of smoke came from his 
nostrils. He had a glass-enamelled surface, and if he 
was one half as tall as he felt, some museum manager 
missed a fortune. Then the young fiends, leaving me on 
my slippery perch, high up near the sky, drew afar off 
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a serious-minded and kindly old horse, and did nothing 
worse than snort a little over the change in his diet, from 
hay to small girl. My severe bruises would have been 
borne with fortitude, but when I arose — behold a 
wretched wandering hen had been in the manger before 
me, and if one judged from the state of my clothing, the 
egg she had left behind must have been the size of a 
melon at least ! If that seems an exaggeration, just break, 
an egg in your pocket, if you don't care to sit down on 
one, and see how far it will spread. Then, indeed, I lifted 
my voice and wept ! 

Yes, those were two precious years, in which I learned 
to love passionately the beauty of the world ! The tender, 
mystic charm of dawn, the pomp and splendor of the 
setting of the sun ! Finding in the tiny perfection of the 
velvety moss the minute repetition of the form and branch- 
ing beauty of the stately tree at whose root it grew! 
Seeing all the beauty of the blue sky and its sailing 
clouds encompassed by a quivering drop of dew upon a 
mullein leaf I dimly felt some faint comprehension of 
the divine satisfaction when the Creator pronounced the 
work of His hands, Good ! " 

From the first my mother had been greatly distressed 
by the absence of any school to which I might go, and 
also by her inability to earn money. She had been wise 
enough not to leave Cleveland without sufficient means 
to bring us back again — which proved most fortunate. 
For when quite suddenly we heard of the published death 
of my father, we immediately returned and she obtained 
employment, while I was sent to the public school. But, 
oh, what a poor, meagre course of study I entered on. 
Reading, writing, spelling, arithmetic, and geography — 
that was all ! Only one class in the grammar-school studied 
history. However, improvements were being discussed, 
and I remember that three weeks before my final with- 
drawal from school my mother had to buy me a book on 
physiology, which was to be taught to the children, who 
had not even a bowing acquaintance with grammar. But 
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cision of stitch, such perfection of coloring and shading, 
that when I offered it for sale I was much embarrassed 
by the numbers of would-be buyers. However, an old 
lady finally won me away from the store (that old lady 
was bound to appear in all my “ thinks and I had to 
be very firm with her to keep her from over-paying me 
for the work of my hands. 

Then, as I had graciously promised the store-keeper 
any over-plus of embroidery not needed by the generous 
old person, I felt my income secure, and hastened to rent 
two rooms and furnish them^ ready to take my aston- 
ished mother there — where she could do the ordering 
herself. 

I hung curtains, laid carpets, put dishes in the cupboard, 
gave one window to my mother and kept one for myself 
and my very exceptional embroidery ; and, though I laugh 
now, I had then many an hour of genuine happiness, fur- 
nishing this imaginary home and refuge for the mother 
I loved! 
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nicely, either — and my mother boxed my ears, and 
Blanche said : '"You ought to be in a theatre — you could 
chew all the gum you liked there ! 

And just then my mother was so cruelly overworked, 
and the spring came in with furious heat, and I felt so 
big and yet so helpless — a great girl of thirteen to be 
worked for by another — and the humiliation seemed 
more than I could bear, and I locked myself in our dreary 
cupboard of a room, and flung myself upon my knees, 
and in a passion of tears tried to make a bargain with 
my God ! I meant no irreverence — I was intensely re- 
ligious. I did not see the enormity of the act — I only 
knew that I suffered, and that God could help me — so 
I asked His help ! But, instead of stopping there, I cried 
out to Him this promise: Dear God ! just pity me and 
show me what to do ! Please — please help me to help 
my mother — and if you will. I’ll never say ' No ! ’ to any 
woman who comes to me all my life long ! ” 

My error in trying to barter with my Maker must have 
been forgiven, for my prayer was answered within a week, 
while there are many women scattered through the 
land who know that I have tried faithfully to keep my 
part of that bargain, and no woman who has sought my 
aid has ever been answered with a No ! ” 

One day Blanche greeted me with the news that extra 
ballet-girls were wanted, and told me that I must go at 
once and get engaged. 

But,” I said, " maybe they won’t take me ! ” 

Well,” answered she, I’ve coaxed your mother, and 
my mother says she’ll look out for you — so at any rate 
go and see. I’ll take you to-morrow.” 

And so dimly, vaguely, I seemed to see a way opening 
out before me, and again behind the locked door I knelt 
and said: "Dear God! dear God! ” and got no further, 
because grief has many words and joy has so few. 

The school term had closed on Friday, and on Saturday 
morning, with my heart beating almost to suffocation, I 
started out to walk to the theatre with Blanche, who had 
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The hands that clutched the umbrella trembled — she 
raised her eyes and looked at me. I had noticed their blue- 
ness a moment before — now they were almost black, so 
swiftly had the pupils dilated, and slowly the tears rose 
in them. All the father in me shrank under the child's 
bitter disappointment; all the actor in me thrilled at 
the power of expression in the girl's face, and I hastily 
added : * Oh, well ! You may come back in a day or 
two, and if anyone appears meantime who is short enough 
to march with you I'll take you on,' and after I got to 
my office I remembered the girl had not spoken a single 
word, but had won an engagement — for I knew I should 
engage her — with a pair of tear-filled eyes." 

The following Tuesday, under the protection of the 
ever-faithful Blanche, I again presented myself and was 
engaged for the term of two weeks, to go on the stage 
in the marches and dances of a play called The Seven 
Sisters," for which service I was to receive three dollars 
a week, or fifty cents a night, as there were no matinees 
then, and so I entered, with wide-astonished eyes, into 
that dim, dusty, chaotic place known as behind the 
scenes " — a strange place, where nothing is and every- 
thing may be. 

In the daytime I found the stage a thing dead — at 
night, with the blazing of the gas, it lived ! for light is 
its life, music is its soul, and the play its brain. 

Silently and cautiously I walked about, gazing curi- 
ously at the ^'scenes," so fine on one side, so bare and 
cheap on the other ; at the tarlatan glass windows " ; at 
the green calico sea," lying flat and waveless on the 
floor. Everything there pretended to be something else, 
and at last I said solemnly to Blanche : Is everything 
only make-believe in a theatre?" 

And she turned her gum to the other side and answered : 
Yes, everything's make-believe — except salary day ! " 
Then came the rehearsal — everything was military 
just then — and there was a Zouave drill to learn, as well 
as a couple of dances. The women and girls who had 
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what the danseuse of to-day would think of the costume 
worn by her sister of the “ sixties ” ? Now her few gauzy 
Umb-betraying skirts reach but to the middle of the 
thigh - her scrap of a bodice, cut far below the shoulder- 
blades’ at the back, being absolutely sleeveless, is pre- 
cariously held in place by a string or two of beads. To 
be sure, she is apt to wear a collar of blazing diamonds, 
instead ’of the simple band of black velvet that used to be 
sufficient ornament for the peerless Bonfanti and the 
beautiful and modest Betty Rigl, who m their graceful 
ignorance of “splits” and athletic “tours de force,” 
managed in their voluminous and knee-long skirts to 
whirl, to glide, to poise and float, to show, in fact, the 
poetry of motion. 

But we, this untrained ballet, were not Bonfantis nor 
Morlachis, and we wore our dancing clothes with a dif- 
ference. In one dance we were supposed to be fairies. 
We wore flesh-colored slippers and tights. It took one 
full week of our two weeks" engagement to learn how to 
secure these treacherous articles, so that they would re- 
main smooth and not wrinkle down somewhere or twist 
about. One girl never learned, and to the last added to 
the happiness of the public by ambling about on a pair of 
legs that looked as if they had been done up in curl papers 
the night before. 

We each had seven white tarlatan skirts, as full as they 
could be gathered — long enough to come a little below 
the knee. Our waists were also flesh-colored, and were 
cut fully two or three inches below our collar-bones, so 
you see there was plenty of cloth at our backs to hook our 
very immature wings to. We had wreaths of white roses 
on our heads — Blanche, who was very frank, said they 
looked like wreaths of turnips — and garlands of white 
roses to wave in the dance. I remember the girl with 
the curled legs was loathed by all because she lassoed 
everyone she came near with her garland — so you see we 
were very decorous fairies, whether vver^ 4§corative 
or not. 
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^ Of course we were rather substantial, and our wings 
seem too thin and small to sustain us satisfactorily. 
0>ne girl took hers off in the dressing-room and remarked 
^contemptuously that "'they couldn't lift her cat even! " 

But another, who was dictatorial and also- of a suspi- 
cious nature, answered savagely : “ You don't know noth- 
iiig’ about wings — and you haven’t got no cat, nohow, 
SLiad you know it — so shut up!” and the conversation 
dosed. 

In our second costume we were frankly human. We 
still wore dancing skirts, but we were in colors, and we 
Had, of course, shed our wings — nasty, scratchy things 
tihoy were, I remember. Then for the drill and march we 
■wore the regular Fire Zouave uniform. 

It was all great fun for me — you remember I was not 
stag-e-struck. Dramatically speaking, I was not yet born 

I had neither ambition nor fear — I was simply happy 

Heoause I was going to earn that, to me, great sum of 
ntiotiey, and was going to give it to my mother, and 
I>lanned only what I should say to her, and had no thought 
at all of the theatre or anything or any person in it. 

The donning of fleshings for the first time is an occa- 
sion of anxiety to anyone, man or woman. I, however, 
aj>proached the subject of tights with an open mind, and 
jBlanche freely gave me both information and advice. 
She chilled my blood by describing the mortifying mis- 
Haj>s, the dread disasters these garments had brought to 
those who failed to understand them. She declared them 
to be tricky, unreliable, and malicious in the extreme. 

There’s just one way to succeed with ’em,” she said, 
and that’s by bullying ’em. Show you’re afraid and 
they will slip and twist and wrinkle down and make you 
a. perfect laughing-stock. You must take your time, you 
know, at first, and fit ’em on very carefully and smoothly 
O'ver your feet and ankles and up over your knees. See 
that they are nice and straight or you’ll look as if you 
mrere walking on corkscrews, but after that bully ’em — 
yank and pull and drag ’em, and when you have ’em drawn 
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up as tight as you can draw ’em, go at ’em and pull ’em 
up another inch at least. They’ll creak and snap and pre- 
tend they’re going to tear, but don’t you ever leave your 
dressing-room satisfied, unless you feel you can’t pos- 
sibly get down-stairs without going sideways.” 

But,” I remonstrated, they’ll break and let my knees 
through ! ” 

"'Oh, no they won’t!” she cheerfully answered. 

They’ll make believe they’re going to split at the knee, of 
course, but instead they’ll just keep as safe and smooth 
as the skin on your arm. • But, for Heaven’s sake, don’t be 
afraid of ’em ! ” 

And I gravely promised to be as bold as I possibly 
could in my first encounter with the flesh-colored terrors. 


A l' h%l t!ir I I«»l ? C )h. my, !iri{ if m’as f 

iirifi wr wrrr m* rruw*ir<l its <nir tiny -rrMirii 

lli;it .Hiiinr nf fiat! to Maikl till lltr mw chair wfisle 
m-r fiiit oiir ?»kirl?i cut 1 lic aiitl I wai 

Il!ai! ti» get nut fif llir rt«siit ilnwit^^lair^, wlirrr I lu 

iiiv^rlf !ti *\lr?4. llrathhaw nr !llaticht\ U* %rr if I was 
all riglii. 1 liry liwikcil at tm% ami afl€*r a Mirtin:- 

glr mi!}i tlirir f|iiivrriiig farrs they tinrst iritn slirirki nf 
laiiglitrr. With irniitiliiig fiimlM I rkitclinl my lirlalaii 
skirts an*! |>crriiig tlciwii ill riiy ttghfs, I grimnril : ** Art 
lliry lwi-!%trih nr niii nr what? ** 

liuf if was. Ill If llir ttglils, it was riiy farf. I knrw ymi 
li;t«! In fuit fill I'Knvilrr ImMiiifr llir gas matir ynii yrltiiw, 
:iii4 rr4 lirr*:iii%r fttiwilrr inatlr ynii ghastly, hut it hitl 
rmi icriirrrt! in mr flial skill was rrnitiw! in aj>|ilyirig llir 
saiiir, ami { was a sight in makr any kim!!v 
aitgrl %vrrp! . 1 hat| imt rvrii srnsr rnnugh In frrr my 
rviiasltrs frnm ilir |ii'wv*1rr rliiigifig In fltriii. Mv farr 
chalk w’liiir ami |tiw tinwm t»n my chrrks wrrr nice 
rfiiiml lifighi ml 

Mrs. Ilra«l'^ham* iai*t: *' With ymir rmiml hlur rvn ami 
while ami-' ml fare, ymi Intik likr a rtiraji rhiiia 
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in^ fainter toward the car. Fll paint you that way to- 
nieht on chance. You see my color is low on my cheek 
Of course when you are making-up for a character part 
you go by a diiferent rule, but when you are just trying 
to look pretty be guided by nature. Now 

I felt the soft touch of the hare’s foot on my burning 
cheeks; then she gave me a tooth-brush, which had 
black on it, and bade me draw it across my lashes. I 
did so and was surprised at the amount of powder it 
removed. She touched her little finger to some red 
pomade, and said: ‘‘Thrust out your under lip — no, 
not like a kiss— that makes creases — make a sulky lip 
— so!” 

She touched my lip with her finger, then she drew back 
and laughed again, in a different way. She drew me to 
the glass, and said, “ Look I ” 

I looked and cried : “ Oh — oh I Mrs. Bradshaw, that 
girl doesn’t look a bit like me — she’s ever so much 
nicer! ” 

la that lesson on making-up was the beginning and the 
ending of my theatrical instruction. What I have learned 
since then has been by observation, study, and direct in- 
quiry — but never by instruction, either free or paid for. 

Now, while I was engaged to go on with the crowd, 
fate willed after all that I should have an independent en- 
trance for my first appearance on the stage. The matter 
would be too trivial to mention were it not for the in- 
fluence it had upon my future. One act of the play 
represented the back of a stage during a performance. 
The scenes were turned around with their unpainted sides 
to the public. The scene-shifters and gas-men were 
standing about — everything was going wrong. The 
manager was giving orders wildly, and then a dancer was 
late. She was called frantically and finally when she ap- 
peared on the run, the manager caught her by the shoul- 
ders, rushed her across the stage and fairly pitched her 
on the imaginary stage — to the great amusement of the 
audience. 


iMi'^iiOMrru siJBSTrrirriNc; r; 

The tallest and pmiifst girl in the \m\kt liad 
picked riiit to do this hit w<irk. and had hrrn rr» 
heariM^fl ami rdic*arsed m if sin* wrrr jirr|iartiig f«*r tlie 
liakoiiy srene of *“* Roitirn and Juliet **; and day alirr tkiy 
the sttge*iiiaiiager would gro;in: **i an‘t v«ni rtiiif Ihd 
you never run? Inniginr the house a dire aiifl that y«ni 
are running h'*r yrmr life t 

At last, on that opening niglif, w'r were all gatiirrnl 
ready for ratr first e!it ranee an*! tlanee, wliieh 
a few iiififnentH after the iiieideni I have drserslw^rl, ^ 1 hr 
tall girl hail a queer kwik on her face as shr in her 

jilace™lirr rue eainr, hiif she ftever moved, 

I heard the rushing h s it steps «»f the stage iiiaiiagrr 
** That’s you ! ” he shouted ; ** go on ! go on. run ! *’ 

Run ? She seemed to have gr<Hvn fast to I lie fkior. We 
lieard the angry of the actor tm the stiigr: ” Srnif 
sofiirone on here ~ for liravrn’s sake!*’ 

** Are you going on?” eriril the franlie |irofiijiter. 

Slie drofiped her arms litiiply at tier , titles ami wfiii- 

fierr’d : *' 1 I r ^’'aard ! ** 

iir turned, and as fir rail fits iiiijiloriiig eye over tlir 
line id fai‘*-s. raeh girl slinink liaek from if. He rrardird 
me' - I liad lei fear, am! hr saw it. ** v*ni go mi 
tfirrrf** lie rrin!, I lewhlrd. Thru h*r t»od*s sake 
go! ** 

I ga%*e a and a rush that ciirrird me half aeri*%s 

the stage firfiire the iiiaitagrr eaiight mr ami mt I matle 
lire niiraiirr mi ilie stage* aiid tlanerd am! maridird am! 
sang the rrsf, and all iiiiefuiseioiish' iinik iiiv firil 
step the |Mtli that 1 wsis to follow ifsroiigli sliatfow 

ami thfoilgli sfllistllfir to follow hv strep atl«l sfoiiy 
jdacrs, ffver thfiateiiiiig Iwigs. llir«aig!i grreti and pirasafti 
iimukws' to f»4t*»w siratlily am! faiihfiilly for itiawy 
atifl fiiaiiy a v#ar lo 

f hi oiir fio4 ’aim tlai% to the surprise of all r^m*r$tw4, 
I illd lt*il go tu * LtIftI on %%''rrk\ |^av.. Idl rvrt^olir wlw* 
s|^ike to file f4 fir tiiatfef , I smiplv atiswrrrd r i l|g itiil 
will tr all tigitl/' Wlirii ilir mornl day riti^ I wii 
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the last to present myself at the box-office window. Mr. 
Ellsler was there and he opened the door and asked me 
to come in. As I signed my name on the salary list I 
hesitated perceptibly and he laughingly said : Don’t you 
know your own name?” Now on the first day of all, 
when the stage-manager had taken down our names, I 
had been gazing at the scenery and when he called out : 

Little girl, what is your name?” I had not heard, and 
someone standing by had said: “Her name is Clara — 
Clara Morris, or Morrisey, or Morrison, or something like 
that,” and he dropped the last syllable from my name 
Morrison, and wrote me down Morris; so when Mr. 
Ellsler put his question, Don’t you know your name? ” 
that was certainly the moment when I should have spoken 
— but I was too shy, and there and thereafter held my 
peace, and have been in consequence Clara Morris ever 
since. 

I having signed for and received my two weeks’ salary, 
Mr. Ellsler asked why I had not come the week before, 
and I told him I preferred to wait because it would seem 
so much more if I got both weeks’ salary all at one time. 
And he gravely nodded and said it was rather a large 
sum to have in hand at one time ” — and, though I was 
very sensitive to ridicule, I did not suspect him of mak- 
ing fun of me. 

Then he said: ''You are a very intelligent little girl, 
and when you went on alone and unrehearsed the other 
night you proved you had both adaptability and courage. 
I’d like to keep you in the theatre. Will you come and 
be a re^lar member of the company for the season that 
begins in September next? ” 

I think it must have been my ears that finally stopped 
my ever-widening smile while I made answer that I 
must ask my mother first. 

"To be sure,” said he, "to be sure! Well, suppose 
you ask her, then, and let me know whether you can 
or not.” 

, Looking back and speaking calmly, I must admit 
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tlial I tfi» iiiif flow lK*!irve that Mf. K!blrr'?i fiiiaficiai 
fiiliirr eiitirrlY iijwm thr yi*% nr wt tif mv 

rticitlier atitl iiiysrlf : litit tlial 1 wm m% an rrraiitl tif life 
iir deatli eYeryuiic* iiiilhI have ttiiiiighl who !*aw me tear- 
iiif tlirniigfi the ?itreel.s nri that c^ndiMlir'shailr Hittniiirf 
day, racing alciiig in a wltirl -of shaft ikirts, wilti tlir 
'iKiyisli, nelf^kickiiig gait {HYiiIiar to ruiiiiiiig girls cif 
tliirlmi. 

CJnr Ilian, a tailor, ran out halless ami ruatlrss aii«l 
Icxikrcl lip tlir stfcTt amtimuily in the ilirrctioii frorii 
which I came, A liig Ik^v cm the corner yrlleci after 
ific: Sis, wlierr's the fire?** Imt y«iw sre they 

did fitil know that I was carrying home iiiy first rarii» 
ifigs that I wm rliilrltirig mn ilaiiip oiie-dolhir liill's in 
tlie hariiii that had Iwrii so riiijily all my life! t\Mir 
little liaridi that fiad nr%*rr held a greater sniii lliiii one 
Ifig C'anadiaii ficfiiiy, that had never held a dollar liill 
till they had first eartird it* lint if tlie tmy was hliiid 
to what ! Iirlfh so w^as I tilind to whit the future held*— 
which iiiadr ii» rcpiaL 

I had iiirafi! in take off my tiai and smooth my Iiair* 
ififl ill a drr'uri.ais and jiro|.ier manner ajnm»ach my 
riitillirr and deliver my nice liffte s}«wh, and then haint 
her the fiionry, lliii. ala%! m f rndird into the I 

caiiir nj>«ai her iiiirsj»*fnirdly for, fearing ditiiirr was 
going hr lair, dir wa^ tnirrying things liy dirlling a 
great kivkrf of |>ras m die ^ai hy the dining-ro»iiti wiic- 
dow. At sight Ilf lirr tirnl face, all my iiicrly tilaritird 
nfirrclt iJi%4ji|irarfd, t filing tiiy ariii aknit her tinA* 

ilioji|M*d flir hilh on lo|i of the rmfify ainl crird 

wafji fw^aiililiil hirnliiy : *M ifg tnollier! iiiiiir — 

ittif if s a!! votif %f 

She koorif ffir, hill to my grirveil amairtiirnl fiiit llir 
fitoiirv ti4i k info fiiy tiand, folding my feinr siiff, tiir< 

Willing Itfigrfs liter It, dir said: ** Ko, you have 

ririini istofirv - -von are thr oiilv tiiir wtiii 

fiji llir fight to in»e if yoii are lo do with it r^iarlly 

m yon 
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And while tears of disappointment were yet swim- 
ming in my eyes, triumph sprang up in my heart at 
her last words; for if I could do exactly as I pleased, 
why, after all, she should have the new summer dress 
she needed so badly. So I took the money to our room, 
and having secreted it in the most intricate and involved 
manner I could think of, I returned and laid Mr. Ellsler's 
offer before my mother, who at first hesitated, but learn- 
ing that Mrs. Bradshaw was engaged for another sea- 
son, she finally consented, and I rushed back to the 
theatre, where, red and hot and out of breath, I was en- 
gaged for the ballet for the next season. After this I 
was consciousf of a new feeling, which I would have 
found it very hard to explain then. It was not impor- 
tance, it was not vanity, it was a pleasant feeling, it lifted 
the head and gave one patience to bear calmly many 
things that had been very hard to bear. I know now it was 
the self-respect that comes to everyone who is a bread- 
winner. 

Directly after breakfast next day I was off to get 
my mother's dress. I went quite alone, and my head 
was well in the air; for this was indeed an important 
occasion, I looked long and felt gravely at the edges 
of the goods, I did not know what for, but I had seen 
other people do it, and when my lavender-flowered muslin 
was cut off, done up and paid for, I found quite a large 
hole in my six dollars; for it was war time, and any- 
thing made of cotton cost a dreadful price. But, good 
Heaven ! how happy I was, and how proud that I should 
get a dress for my mother, instead of her getting one for 
me ! Undoubtedly, had there been a fire just then, I would 
have risked my life to save that flowered muslin gown. 

I had not been more than two or three days in the 
theatre when I discovered that its people seemed to be 
divided into two distinct parties — the guyers and the 
guyed — those who laughed and those who were laughed 
at. All my life I have had a horror of practical joking, 
and I very quickly decided I would not be among the 
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giiyetl 1 liail lM.irrfiwrtl liiaiiy fif play 

himk% tii nati, ami fiftrii fiaiii*! in tlir f«*r 

tisiiirs |}«* old W4,trt| ** iliid.” ** Cuuiit Hiiflcd|>}i - Itlatrk 

vrivrt tifiiiWrt, anrl vlnak, i/auiit A<lf.»lpli, 

iliiiL" Su W'lieii thr aui irn'orrigifilr jiikiia 

aikrti flic* to go Imiiir and liorrow Mr-s. Itradufiaw^^ ildd 
for him, I niiiiidy l*Ajkcd at liiiu and Miidrd a liroatl* 
Miiilc and iirvrr iiiuvctl a Ur gavr irir a 

sliarp IiMik* llirii aflrrtiiig grrat aiigrr at my Iir 

ivnilr a rr«|iir?il for an ibid ami gavr it to llir fallr.^t 
girl in tlir rrowt!, and dir carrinl it to Mr?*. Ibaddiaw, 
wild wrotr cm it itial hrr ibid wan at Mr?*, 
and the fat girl wriil to Mrs. IhrkiMmds, %vho s;tid ilir 

liad Iriil if to Mr. lanvis- imh tlir fal gtm%e was 

kept waddling tliroiigli tlir bral, frtifn oiir place Ici an- 
tillirr^ liiilil siir was half dod, to tlir grral efijfiytiieiit wf 
tlir iinijitii)* -riian. 

hliMCt day lir wais vr^ry busy, wlitm, glancing n|i, lie 
saw iiir looking on at his work. Inslantly hr caught 
up a liiitilr* and s;i$d: ** Mini upstairs to thr paiiit 4 raiiir 
{tlirrr tligliH lip) *tml ask the jiaiistrr to |Hit n lilllr 
atl libiiiiiii 111 this lioiilr for me thrrcN a gcwwl girlf- 

Xmw I did not yii know wlial ad-lihitiiin inrani, htil 
I w.r* a %’rtv idusr iilisrrvrr* am! I saw the same iiiahcdons 
Iwiiiklr III his rye iliai had shonr there when he had 
sriii file fat girl on her hot jotiritry, ami oner mitre I 
slowdy I'hew'rd my gmig and sinilrd iiiv wide, uidirlireiiig 
Miiilr, Ur w'ailrd a iiioiiieiii, hill as I did not loiich Ifir 
lioillr hr tiissrd it aside* saying: *' What a mispiriiitisfe 
lilllr drcil you are ! ** 

Hill when a iiiaii %%’aiifrd itir to blow down a gtifo 
Iwfrrl itmi iiiiiriiitig* ifir pro|.M*rly -nian rmlaiiiird: 
*' llrir, voiU hi samn rvrsahmr! I «|on*i know wlirftier 
ilir gris hr I imev riiii of Iirr head or chew* if out tif 
firr ipiiig till! dir dnit*! giiy sciiflh a rriji. wi yiiii iierdli*! 
try to pill aiivihifig tm to brr! 

And Ifoifi ihai da%‘ to fins I have U-nt free froiii ||ie 
ilfiiks III l!ir inarnr'al piker. 


CHAPTER SIXTH 


The Regular Season Opens — I have a Small Part to 
Play — I am among Lovers of Shakespeare — I too 
Stand at his Knee and Fall under the Charm, 

U P to this time the only world I had known had been 
narrow and sordid and lay chill under the shadow 
of poverty ; and it is sunlight that makes the earth 
smile into flower and fruit and laugh aloud through the 
throats of birds. But now, standing humbly at the knee 
of Shakespeare, I began to learn something of another 
world — fairy-like in fascination, marvellous in reality. 
A world of sunny days and jewelled nights, of splendid 
palaces, caves of horror, forests of mystery, and meadows 
of smiling candor. All peopled, too, with such soldiers, 
statesmen, lovers, clowns, such women of splendid chill 
chastity, fierce ambition, thistle-down lightness, and 
burning, tragic love as made the heart beat fast to think 
of. 

Perhaps if I had attempted simply to read Shakespeare 
at that time, I might have fallen short both in profit and 
in pleasure; but it was the hearing him that roused my 
attention. There was such music in the sound of the 
words, that the mind was impelled to study out their 
meaning. It seems to me that a human voice is to poetry 
what a clear even light is to a reader, making each word 
give up its full store of meaning. 

At that time Forrest, crowned and wrapped in royal 
robes, was yet tottering on his throne. Charlotte Cush- 
man was the Tragic Queen of the stage. Mr. James Mur- 
doch, frail and aging, but still acting, was highly esteemed. 
Joseph Jefferson, E. L. Davenport, J. K. Hackett, Edwin 
Adams, John E. Owens, Dan. Setchell, Peter Richings 
and his daughter Caroline, Mrs. D. P. Bowers, Miss 
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Liii'ilir Wr^tcrii, Mis^ Maggie Mitrhrll, Mr. aiid Mr.s. 
rtiriway, Malilda lirrtHi, (liarlr^ i ‘uiiIiliH'k, rroc- 

Kfr, Mr. anti Mr?^. Allaiigh, Mr. amt Mrs. Hariiry Will* 
imm, tfir Wfltii Sislris, Kale HrymiUls, \%vir all great 
faviiritcs* licit |ittiLsiiig lu iiiriiliuu iiiaiiy inure, while Mchvin 
lkiii|}i, tlir greatest light <if alh wai rising in gtiltlen glory 
ill lilt* East, 

I if t!ir akivr-fiiriitioiird Iwmty-right stars, eiglileeii 
itiird ill S!i;ikeH|R*arr\ |*lays. Alt stars phiynl a wtTk*.H 
caigagriiiiail ™ iiiain* {ilayrii two weeks, iherefore at least 
fw’eiify ftiiir nf cnir fiaiy tw'o week season wsis given over 
III Sliakr^jMStreafi ami every aetor ami aelrrss 

tiatl llie llarci at their longue’s lip. 

Iti tlir far jiasl llie great tfisgraee of otir profession was 
llir inefirirU* of its iiirii. At the tinif I w’rite oh tlie seviT** 
iiy of itir inaiiageri liatl nearly erailiraircl the terrihle 
lialiih iiml 1 never mw lint two of that rkis of lirilliiiiit 
artor^'ilriiiikariE, liriovetl of itrwspaprr story wrileri, who 
iiiailr iiiiirh *if tfietr ahstird vagaries, 

laiokifig hark to the »iel«irs of 'Irj* I eiiik !irl}> rtofieiiig 
tfir tliilrmirr liiiwrrii llirir attitiiilr of itiimi t*n%‘ard their 
|irrilrssioii, amt that tif tlir arOcr of |ir-t!ay. Salaries w-'ere 
tiiiirli siiiallrr ilirii, work mm lianlrr, !nil life was Hiinplrr. 
Iltr aelor }iatl no snrial sfamliiig ; lie wm no longer loiik«*il 
ilowai upon, Inti hr was an inikmnvn r|nanfilv; lie mm, in 
silioig an ac'fiif piifr am! simple. Hr had mlhimiaHni for 
lim hr Inrd loart, not rrierriv Irviiig hy art* 

mg Hr hast timrr %uim^f%uium tliiin rrligioig awl no 
l^iiilirs at all; l*iif hr was patrioiir amt slioiiltlrrrd Im gnii 
aiid itaiHiri! awav in llir ranks m elirerfiilly m any otiirr 
I to|«!irr 

lltil a!! and hrioml all rise, the inert ami woiiirii 

ilirn I hosrii |ifofrs%fofi, I'hrtr eotlstitiit nsmitda- 
lion i4 iiiiiiii with sfiakr^prarr irriiird to have givrtt 
llirtfi a rrffaiii tiigiiilv **f hraimg m writ m of sperrh, 

1‘ti 44%’ oiif at lots havr in ttianv rases wiiti sciiiir wrial 
iri'ogiiiiptfo and llirv tiiiisl tlrrrforr give a i^filioii of 
fltrir Iffiir |«i %44*s4l diilirs, 1’liry are eliitiinrii ami aiiotlief 
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portion of their time goes in club lounging. They draw 
large salaries and too frequently they have to act in long 
running plays, that are made up of smartish wit and cheap- 
est cynicism — mere froth and frivolity, while the effective 
smashing of the Seventh Commandment has been for so 
long a time the principal motif of both drama and farce, 
that one cannot wonder much at the general tone of flip- 
pancy prevailing among the theatrical people of to-day. 
They guy everything and everybody, and would jeer at 
their profession as readily as they would at an old man on 
the street wearing a last year’s hat. 

They are sober, they are honest, they are generous, but 
they seem to have grown utterly flippant, and I can’t help 
wondering if this alteration can have come about through 
the change in their mental pabulum. 

At all events, as I watched and listened in the old days, 
it seemed to me they were never weary of discussing read- 
ings, expressions, emphasis, and action. One would re- 
mark, say at a rehearsal of ''Hamlet,” that Macready 
gave a certain line in this manner, and another would in- 
stantly express a preference for a Forrest — or a Daven- 
port — rendering, and then the argument would be on, 
and only a call to the stage would end the weighing of 
words, the placing of commas, etc. 

I well remember my first ^ step into theatrical con- 
troversy. " Macbeth ” was being rehearsed, and the star 
had just exclaimed: " Hang out our banners on the out- 
ward walls ! ” That was enough — argument was on. It 
grew animated. Some were for: " Hang out our ban- 
ners! on the outward walls the cry is still: they come! ” 
while one or two were with the star’s reading. 

I stood listening and looking on and fairly sizzling with 
hot desire to speak, but dared not take the liberty, I stood 
in such awe of my elders. Presently the "old-man” 
turned and, noticing my eagerness, laughingly said: 
"Well, what is it, Clara? you’ll have a fit if you don't 
ease your mind with speech.” 

" Oh, Uncle Dick,” I answered, my words fairly trip- 
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Since when have the ladies of the ballet taken to criti- 
cising the work of the stars ? ’’ 

Humbly enough, I said: ‘'I beg your pardon, sir, I 
was just talking to myself, that was all/' 

But he went on : Oh, you would not criticize a read- 
ing, unless you could better it — so pray favor us with 
your ideas on this speech ! " 

Each sneering word cut me to the heart. Tears filled 
my eyes. I struggled hard to keep them from falling, 
while I just murmured: '' I beg your pardon! " Again 
he demanded my reading, saying they were not too 
old to learn," and in sheer desperation, I exclaimed: ‘'I 
was only speaking to myself, but I thought Lady Macbeth 
was amazed at the quantity of blood that flowed from the 
body of such an old man — for when you get old, you 
know, sir, you don't have so much blood as you used to, 
and I only just thought, that as the* ' sleeping men were • 
laced,' and the knives ^ smeared,' and her hands ‘ bathed ' 
with it, she might have perhaps whispered: ^ Yet, who 
would have thought the old man to have had so much 
blood in him?' I didn't mean an impertinence!" and 
down fell the tears, for I could not talk and hold them 
back at the same time. 

He looked at me in dead silence for a few moments, then 
he said : Humph ! " and walked away, while I rushed 
to the dressing-room and cried and cried, and vowed that 
never, never again would I talk to myself — in the theatre 
at all events. I mention these incidents to show how 
quickly I came under the influence of these Shakespeare- 
studying men and women, some of whom had received 
their very adequate education from him alone. 

It was odd to hear how they used his words and expres- 
sions in their daily conversation. 'Twas not so much 
quoting him intentionally, as it was an unconscious incor- 
poration into their own language of Shakespeare's lines. 

Tramps were to them almost always vagrom men." 
When one did some very foolish thing, he almost surely 
begged to be written down an ass." The appearance of 
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a pretty actress in her new spring or fall gown was as 
surely hailed with: ‘‘ The riches of the ship have come on 
shore! 

I saw a pet dog break for the third time from restraint 
to follow his master, who put his hand on the animal’s 
bead and rather worriedly remarked : ^ The love that fol- 

lows us sometimes is our trouble — which still ’ ” (with a 
big sigh) “ ^ we thank as love! ’ But you’ll have to go 
back, old fellow, all the same.” If someone obliged you, 
and you expressed the fear that you had given him 
trouble, he would be absolutely certain to reply, pleas- 
antly and quite honestly: "‘The labor we delight in 
physics pain ! ” And so on and on unendingly. And I al- 
most believe that had an old actor seen these three great 
speeches: The “ seven ages ” of man, “ To be or not to 
be! ” and “ Othello’s occupation’s gone,” grouped to- 
gether, he would have fallen upon his knees and become 
an idolator there and then. 

Yes, I found them odd people, but I liked them. The 
world was brightening for me, and I felt I had a right to 
my share of the air and light, and as much of God’s earth 
as my feet could stand upon. 

I had had a little part entrusted to me, too, the very first 
week of the season. A young backwoods-boy, Tom 
]Bruce, by name, and I had borrowed some clothes and 
bad slammed about with my gun, and spoken my few 
words out loud and clear, and had met with approving 
looks, if not words, but not yet was the actress aroused in 
me, I was still a mere school-girl reciting her lessons. 
IMy proudest moment had been when I was allowed to go 
on for the longest witch in the cauldron scene in “ Mac- 
beth.” Perhaps I might have come to grief over it had 
I not overheard the leading man say: “That child will 
never speak those lines in the world!” and the leading 
man was six feet tall and handsome, and I was thirteen 
and a half years old, and had to be called a “ child ! ” 

I was in a secret rage, and I went over and over my 
lines, at all hours, under all kinds of circumstances, so that 
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nothing should be able to frighten me at night. And then, 
with my paste-board crown and white sheet and petticoat, 
I boiled-up in the cauldron and gave my lines well enough 
for the manager (who was Hecate just then) to say low, 
“ Good ! Good ! ” and the leading man next night asked 
me to take care of his watch and chain during his combat 
scene, and my pride of bearing was most unseemly, and 
the other ballet-girls loved me not at all, for you see they, 
too, knew he was six feet tall and handsome. 



CHAPTER SEVENTH 


I find 1 am in a ‘‘Family Theatre’^ — I Fare Forth 
away from my Mother, and in Columbus I Shelter 
under the wing of Mrs. Bradshaw. 

T his theatre in which I found myself was, in pro- 
fessional parlance, a family theatre, a thing ab- 
horred by many, especially by actresses. Not much 
wonder either, for even as the green bay tree flourisheth 
in the psalm, so does nepotism flourish in the family 
theatre; and when it’s a case of the managerial Monsieur, 
Madame, et Behes all acting, many are the tears, sobs, 
and hot words that follow upon the absorption by these 
three of all the good parts, while all the poor ones are 
placed with strictest justice where they belong. At that 
time men and women were engaged each for a special 
''line of business,” and to ask anyone to act outside of 
his " line ” was an offence not lightly passed over. 

For the benefit of those who may not be familiar with 
theatrical terms of procedure, I will state that a company 
was generally made up of a leading man (heroes, of 
course), first old man, second old man, heavy man, first 
comedian, second comedian, juvenile man, walking gen- 
tleman, and utility man. 

That term, " heavy man,” of course had no reference 
to the actor’s physical condition, but it generally implied 
a deep voice, heavy eyebrows, and a perfect willingness 
to stab in the back or smilingly to poison the wine of the 
noblest hero or the fairest heroine in the business ; so the 
professional player of villains was a heavy man. 

The juvenile man may have left juvenility far, far be- 
hind him in reality, but if his back was flat, his eyes large 
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and hair good ; he would support old mothers, be falsely 
accused of thefts, and win wealthy sweethearts in last acts, 
with great eclat — as juvenile men were expected to do. 

Walking gentlemen didn’t walk all the time ; truth to 
tell, they stood about and pretended a deep interest in 
other people’s affairs, most of the time. They were those 
absent Pauls or Georges that are talked about continually 
by sweethearts or friends or irate fathers, and finally ap- 
pear just at the end of everything, simply to prove they 
really do exist, and to hold a lady's hand, while the cur- 
tain falls on the characters, all nicely lined up and bowing 
like toy mandarins. 

The utility man was generally not a man, but a large, 
gloomy boy, whose mustache would not grow, and whose 
voice would crack over the few lines he was invited to 
address to the public. He sometimes led mobs, but more 
often made brief statements as to the whereabouts of cer- 
tain carriages — and therein laid his claim to utility. 

Then came the leading lady, the first old woman (who 
was sometimes the heavy woman), the first singing sou- 
brette, the walking ladies, the second soubrette (and boys’ 
partsX the utility woman, and the ladies of the ballet. 
These were the principal "" lines of business,” and in an 
artistic sense they bound actors both hand and foot ; so 
utterly inflexible were they that the laws of the Medes 
and Persians seemed blithe and friendly things in com- 
parison. 

Oh, I can’t play that ; it’s not in my line ! ” “ Oh, 
yes, I sing, but the singing don’t belong to my line! ” I 
know, he looks the part and I don’t, but it belongs to 
my line! ” and so, nearly every week, some performance 
used to be marred by the slavish clinging to these defined 

lines of business.” 

Mr. Augustin Daly was the first manager who dared to 
ignore the absolute '' line.” You must trust my judg- 
ment to cast you for the characters you are best suited to 
perform, and you must trust my honor not to lower or 
degrade you, by casting you below your rightful position. 
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for I will not be hampered and bound by any fixed 
' lines of business/ So said he to all would-be members 
of his company. The pill was a trifle bitter in the swal- 
lowing, as most pills are, but it was so wholesome in its 
effect that ere long other managers were following Mr, 
Daly’s example. 

But to return to our mutton. If the family theatre was 
disliked by those who had already won recognized posi- 
tions, it was at least an ideal place in which a young girl 
could begin her professional life. The manager, Mr. John 
A. Ellsler, was an excellent character-actor as well as a 
first old man. His wife, Mrs. Effie Ellsler, was his lead- 
ing woman — his daughter Effie, though not out of 
school at that time, acted whenever there was a very good 
part that suited her. The first singing soubrette was the 
wife of the prompter and the stage-manager. The first 
old woman was the mother of the walking lady, and so it 
came about that there was not even the pink flush of a 
flirtation over the first season, and, though another season 
was shaken and thrilled through and through by the elope- 
ment and marriage of James Lewis with Miss Frankie 
Hurlburt, a young lady from private life in Cleveland, 
in all the years I served in that old theatre, no real scandal 
ever smirched it. 

True, one poor little ballet-girl fell from our ranks and 
was drawn into that piteous army of women, who, with 
silk petticoats and painted cheeks, seek joy in the bottom 
of the wine cup. Poor little soul! how we used to lock 
the dressing-room door and lower our voices when we 
spoke of having seen her. 

I can never be grateful enough for having come under 
the influence of the dear woman who watched over me that 
first season — Mrs. Bradshaw, one of the most versatile, 
most earnest, most devoted actresses I ever saw, and a 
good woman besides. 

She had known sorrow, trouble, and loss. She was 
widowed, she had two children to support unaided, but 
she made moan to no one. She worked early and late; 
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she rehearsed, studied, acted, mended, and made; for her 
salary absolutely forbade the services of a dress-maker. 
She had two gowns a year, one thick, one thin. She could 
not herself compute the age of her bonnets, so often were 
they blocked over, or dyed and retrimmed. Yet no better 
appearing woman ever entered a stage-door than this ex- 
cessively neat, well-groomed, though plainly clad, old 
2ictrcss. 

It is not to be denied that a great many professional 
women are absolutely without the sense of order. ^ Xheir 
irregular hours, their unsettled mode of life, camping out 
a few days in this hotel and then in that in a measure ex- 
plain it, but Mrs. Bradshaw set an example of neat order- 
liness that was well worth following. 

" I can't see,"' she used to say, why an actress should 
be a slattern.” 

Then if anyone murmured: ''Early rehearsals, great 
haste, you know!” she would answer: "You know at 
V night the hour of morning rehearsal — then get up fif- 
teen minutes earlier, and leave your room in order. Every- 
thing an actress does is commented upon, and as she is 
jpore or less an object of suspicion, her conduct should be 
even more rigidly correct than that of other women.” 
She had been a beauty in her youth, as her regular 
features still proclaimed, and though her figure had be- 
come almost Falstaffian, her graceful arm movements and 
the dignity of her carriage saved her from being in the 
slightest degree grotesque. The secret of her smiling 
contentment was her honest love for her work. 

We had one taste in commoh — this experienced woman 
and my now fourteen-year-old self — books ! books ! and 
yet books, we read. I borrowed from my friends and she 
also read — she borrowed from her friends and I, too, 
read, and she came to speak of them, and then of her own 
ideas, and so I found that this woman, already on the way 
to age, who was so poor and hard-working, and had noth- 
ing to look forward to but work, was yet cheerfully con- 
tented, because she loved the work — yes, and honored it. 
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Sunday hat to a rehearsal; and when my cheap little 
trunk came, with C. M. on the end, showing it was my 
very own, I stooped down and hugged it. But later, 
when my mother with a sad face separated my garments 
from her own, taking them from her trunk, where they 
had always rested before, I burst into sobs and tears of 
utter forlornness. 

The Columbus trip had a special effect upon the affairs 
of the ballet. We had received $3 a week salary, but every 
one of us had had some home assistance. Now we were 
going to a strange city, and no one on earth could manage 
to live on such a salary as that, so our stipend was raised 
to $5 a week, and the three of us (we were but three that 
season) set to work trying to solve the riddle of how a 
girl was to pay her board-bill, her basket-bill, her wash- 
Hll, and all the small expenses of the theatre — powder, 
paint, soap, hair-pins, etc., to say nothing at all of shoes 
and clothing — all out of $5 a week. 

Of course there was but one way to do it, and that was 
by doubling-up and sharing a room with some one, and 
that first season I was very lucky. Mrs. Bradshaw found 
a house where the top floor had been finished off as one 
great long room, running the entire length of the building 
from gable to gable, and she offered me a share in it. 

Oh, I was glad! Blanche and I had one-half the room, 
and Mrs. Bradshaw and the irrepressible little torment and 
joy of her life, small Jack, had the other half. No wonder 
I grew to reverence her, whose character could bear such 
intimate association as that. I don’t know what her re- 
ligious beliefs were. She read her Bible Sundays, but she 
never went to church, neither did she believe in a material 
hell; but it was not long before I discovered that when I 
said my prayers over in my corner, she paused in what- 
ever she was doing, and remained with downcast eyes 
a fact that made me scramble a bit, I’m afraid. 

There was but one thing in our close companionship 
that caused her pain, and that was the inevitable belief of 
strangers, that I was her daughter and Blanche her pro- 
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and Court, my impish friend Blanche, as the Player- 
Queen, should have said: Both here and hence, pursue 
me lasting strife, if once a widow, ever I be wife ! 

Instead of which, loudly and distinctly, she proclaimed: 
'' Both here and hence, pursue me lasting strife, if once 
a wife, ever I be widowed! ** 

Hamlet rolled over on his face, Queen Gertrude (Mrs. 
Bradshaw) groaned aloud, Polonius (Mr. Ellsler) threat- 
ened discharge, under cover of the laughter of the audi- 
ence, while guilty Blanche grinned in impish enjoyment 
of her work, and next ‘‘ Hamlet ” I was cast for the 
Player-Queen, to punish Blanche. To punish her, indeed 

— she was as merry as a sand-boy, standing about chew- 
ing gum and telling stories all the evening. 

The “ tatting craze was sweeping over the country 
then, everybody wore tatting and almost everybody made 
it. I worked day and night at it, tatting at rehearsal 
and between scenes, and lady-stars often bought my work, 
to my great pleasure as well as profit. Blanche wanted 
a new shuttle, and her mother, who was under extra ex- 
pense just then, told her she could have it the next week. 
It was shortly before Christmas, and next morning 
at rehearsal, with all the company present, Blanche 
walked up to Mr. Ellsler and asked him if he had any 
mohey. 

He looked bewildered, and answered somewhat doubt- 
fully that he thought he had a little. Well,” said she, 

I want you to give me a quarter, so I can get you a 
Christmas present.” 

There was a burst of laughter as Mr. Ellsler handed 
her the quarter, and after rehearsal this is what she did 
with it : 

On Superior Street a clothing store was being sold out 

— a forced sale. There she bought a black shoe-string 
tic for five cents, as a gift for Mr: Ellsler, and elsewhere 
got for herself a tatting-shuttle and five pieces of chew- 
ing-gum, and chuckled over her caper, quite undisturbed 
by her mother's tears. 
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One thing only moved her, one thing only she loved, 
usic ! She had a charming voice, clear, pure, and cold 
; crystal, and she sang willingly, nay, even eagerly, when- 
rer she had the opportunity. In after years she became 
well-known singer in light opera. 


CHAPTER EIGHTH 


I Display my New Knowledge — I Return to Cleveland 
to Face my First Theatrical Vacation, and I Know 
the very Tragedy of Littleness. 

D uring that first season I learned to stand alone, 
to take care of myself and my small belongings 
without admonition from anyone. One of my no- 
tions was that, since an immortal soul had to dwell in 
my body, it became my bounden duty to bestow upon it 
regular and painstaking care in honor of its tenant. The 
idea may seem extravagant, yet it served me well, since 
it did for me what a mother's watchful supervision does 
for other little girls when habits are being formed. 

I had learned, too, most of the technical terms used in 
the profession. I knew all about footlights^ wings, flies, 
borders, drops, braces, grooves, traps, etc. I understood 
the queer abbreviations. Knew that O.P. side was op- 
posite the prompt side, where the prompter stood with 
his book of the play to give the word to any actor whose 
memory failed him and to ring the two bells for the close 
of the act — one of warning to the curtain-man up aloft 
to get ready, the other for him to lower the curtain. 
Knew that R.U.E. and L.U.E. were right or left upper 
entrance; C., centre of the stage; R.C., right of centre; 
C.D., centre-door. That to go D.S. or U.S. was an in- 
timation that you would do well to go down stage or up 
stage^ while an X. to C. was a terse request for you to 
cross to the centre of the stage, and that a whole lot of 
other letters meant a whole lot of other directions that 
would only bore a reader. 

I understood how many illusions were produced, and 
one of the proofs that I was meant to be an actress was 
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tiv amt oii wliii:}i tlir artifili ittmt wlntr jHiint 

ifig firriirry,. rntirtiifiiiii affair woiili! !•«* liraiinl 

ifiil tiling al'ii:iiil with iiirr fihir liniitb, iiml flirii Mr^ 
liraiintiawy «lra}w-«t in Irtng. wtiilr rntici* with !iaml» iiirrklv 
ftmwtl lijMiii lirr ittifiir lirrasit ami ryr*i 
W1111I4 rinr tira%'rnw’arii» nhmly, m in liravy aii iingrl 
itmiihi Itiil, alail ilirrr wm ntir ijrawtiack In itiin nlltrr* 
wwr jirrfrri ivniiinn. Uwwt, no Iniig m llir lliriirf 
I'oiilil Itial wimllaiii iiimlr in work iilriilty, llir 
laiiii ^gallrf y alwa%i iti*ivr«f iiji nr tlfiwai In a 
Ilf w'lrak* iimnhitilr, lifiiaitiahlr, fi!tait!-'ri*rtl!iiig, ifial wtrr 
ifiiffi*iitr 4 h%’ Mr*. wriglif, mi fliii »lir 

rrii 4 ri| to llir lihtr fafklaii riii|iyrrafi arr*mi|»afiirit tiv^miii:fi 
rtiiigi ami long iliawti m iiiggr^lnl a l.ri|i In 

ifi# iiifrfiiat rrgtt»ft». Mr*. tkmMmwk farr mminnt 
I aim aii 4 Inn $um ami tlirii an agiaiknl ti^ti 
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escaped her, lest even the orchestra’s effort to cover uj 
the paint-frame’s protesting cries should prove useless 
Poor woman, when she had been lowered again to tern 
firma and stepped off, the whole paint-frame would giv( 
a kind of joyous upward spring. She noticed it, and on< 
evening looked back, and said: “Oh, you’re not a bii 
more glad than I am, you screaking wretch ! ” 

I had learned to make up my face properly, to dress 
my hair in various ways, and was beginning to know 
something about correct costuming; but as the seasor 
was drawing to its close my heart quaked and I was sicli 
with fear, for I was facing, for the first time, that terror 
that affliction of the actor’s life, the summer vacation. 

People little dream what a period of misery that is tc 
many stage folk. Seeing them well dressed, laughing 
and talking lightly with the acquaintances they meet on 
the street, one little suspects that the gnawing pain of 
hunger may be busy with their stomachs — that a wom^ 
an’s fainting “ because of the extreme heat, you know,’’ 
was really caused by want of food. That the fresh hand- 
kerchiefs are of their own washing. That the garments 
are guarded with almost inconceivable care, and are only 
worn on the street, some older articles answering in their 
lodgings — and that it is not vanity, but business, for a 
manager is not attracted by a seedy or a shabby-looking 
applicant for an engagement. 

Oh, the weary, weary miles the poor souls walk ! with 
not a penny in their pockets. They are compelled to say, 
“Roll on, sweet chariot!” to even the street-car as it 
appears before their longing eyes. 

Some people, mostly men, under these circumstances 
will stand and look at the viands spread out temptingly 
in the restaurant windows; others, myself among the 
number, will avoid such places as one would avoid a 
pestilence. 

We were back in Cleveland for the last of the season. 
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and, dear heaven! there were six long, long weeks of 
vacation, and I had only one little pile of board money 
to set against the whole six. I had six little piles of wash 
money, and one other little pile, the raison d^etre of 
which I may explain by and by, if I am not too much 
ashamed of the early folly. 

Now I was staying at that acme of inconvenience and 
discomfort, a cheap boarding-house, where, by the way, 
social lines were drawn with sharp distinction, the upper 
class coldly recognizing the middle class, but ignoring 
the very existence of the lower class, refugees from ig- 
noble fortune. 

Mrs. Bradshaw, by right of dignity and regular pay- 
ments for the best room in the house, was the star-boarder, 
and it was undoubtedly her friendship which raised me 
socially from that third and lowest class to which my 
small payments would have relegated me. 

Standing in my tiny, closet-like room, by lifting my- 
self to my toes, I could touch the ceiling. There waS not 
space for a bureau, but the yellow wash-stand stood quite 
firmly, with the assistance of a brick, which made up for 
the absence of part of its off hind leg. There was a 
kitchen-chair that may have been of pine, but my aching 
back proclaimed it lignum-vitae. A mere sliver of a bed 
stretched itself sullenly in the corner, where its slats, 
showing their outlines through the meagre bed-clothing, 
suggested' the ribs of an attenuated cab-horse. From 
that bed early rising became a pleasure instead of a mere 
duty. Above the wash-stand, in a narrow, once veneered 
but now merely glue-covered frame, hung a small look- 
ing-glass, that, size considered, could, I believe, do more 
damage to the human countenance than could any other 
mirror in the world. It had a sort of dimple in its mid- 
dle, which had the effect of scattering one's features into 
the four corners of the glass, loosely — a nose and eye- 
brow here, a mouth yonder, and one's '' altogether " no- 
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quite sea-sick, or words to that effect. This dreadful lit- 
tle apartment lay snug against the roof. In the winter 
the snow sifted prettily but uncomfortably here and there. 
In the summer the heat was appalling. Those old-timers 
who knew the house well, called No. 15 the ''torture- 
chamber,'’ and many a time, during the fiercest heat, Mrs. 
Bradshaw wotild literally drive me from the small fiery 
furnace to her own room, where at least there was air to 
breathe, for No. 15 had but half a window. And yet, 
miserable as this place was, it was a refuge and a shelter. 
The house was well known, it was ugly, as cheap things 
are apt to be, but it was respectable and safe, and I trem- 
bled at the thought of losing my right to enter there. 

In the past my mother had been employed by the land- 
lady as seamstress and as housekeeper, besides which she 
had once nursed the lonely old woman through a severe 
sickness, and as I had been permitted to live with my 
mother, Mrs. Miller of course knew me well ; so one day 
when she found me engaged in the unsatisfactory occu- 
pation of recounting my money she asked me, very gruffly, 
what I was going to do through the summer. I gazed 
at her with wide, frightened eyes, and was simply dumb. 
More sharply, she asked: "Do you hear? — what are 
you going to do when the theatre closes? " 

I swallowed hard, and then faintly answered : " Tve 
got one week's board saved, Mrs. Miller, but after that 
I — I — /' had my soul depended upon the speaking of 
another word I could not have uttered it. 

She glared her most savage glare at me. She impa- 
tiently pushed her false front awry, pulled at her spec- 
tacles, and finally took up one of my six little piles of 
coin and asked: "What's this for?" 

" Washing,” I gasped. 

" You don't send your handkerchiefs to the wash, do 
you?” she demanded, suspiciously. 

I shook my head and pointed to a handkerchief drying 
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mm. Then she reached over, took up the pile that was 
riieint for the next week's tmrch and putting it in her 
fm^ket, she remarked: **111 Just like this so yon 
riin no risk of losing it, and for the next five weeks 
after, why, well your mother was honest before yon, anti 
I reckon you're going to take after her. You prcMiiisc 
to hr II liarii worker, well nolwly else has ever 

tx*rn at:i!i* lo stay in this nmn over a %veek — so 1 guess 
you can gr-^ on slofiping right here, till tin* theatre ojHUis 
:igaiii, an«l you can pay me hy fits anti starts as it comes 
haiicly fttr vtHi. \\1iy, wluit'i the matter with yoii? 
Well, I vum! you must k* clean luckeretl out t«i cry like 
that ! land saL*H, chikl! tie a wet rag on your head and 
lay right down, till you can get picked up a hit!*' and 
:mt she houncetl. 

Dear old raging savage! how she uiii*t! let frighten iis 
ill f liow she tiarked am! iiarkerh lull site never, never 
Ml ! How I wiinled to kiss her withered ohi cheek that 
lay when she offered me ihelter on trust! But she was 
uglify -five years old and my fionored guest here sit ** The 
lines** kdorr I loltl her all the terror and the gratitiiile 
ifir Itfoiiglii III me that day. 

Ily rlriir skin, hriglil eyes, and round fitre gave me an 
i}i|M^arafirr of jaufect healtls, wliich was lietie*! hy the 
"mill i ihiiosl iinrcasingly endured. Tlie very inadr«iuale 
;ifriv-i»iofi Illy |i«Mir mothrr hat! Iwen ahte lo uuikr for the 
irrrssariri of her eltihrs welfare, the criir! rrstrirtioiw 
ilarrti itiy exereite, even iijiort movrrttriit in Itiit 

eiKiifrii ilniir, where I sat with niiinh liriihs five tuiiiri 
It A miretrli, had gmtly aggravalrtl a slight iiijurv lo my 
ipiiir rrrnvrfl in tiahyliwrd. Aiitf now I was fiieiiig #i 
ifr of twr«l work. hiiidiea|ip«l hy that iiio^t triiarioiis, 
iio%l rntrl of lortiiriili, a spinii Iroiitilr. 

At i knew riioiigti iikuit siirti Irritis ver 

rlira «4 thr hark, s}itnaf<olufiift, spinal riuil, stieafti of 
'ofil, sfiiiial tfiarrow, ixial nervous ^ystnii, i iirvatiirrs, 
Irsrs ami rrfiricrs lo have nieety rslsitiiiHlint siu riirigrtir 
puck B$ M i|wialiii ill ipiiiil ircitilik ; ami, ilii I ificr 
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all these years no one has added to my list of flexes and 
reflexes the words fixed or refixed/’ so my poor spine 
and I go struggling on, and I sometimes think, if it could 
speak, it might declare that I am as dented, crooked, and 
wavering as it is. However, I suppose that state of un- 
certain health may have caused the capricious appetite 
that tormented me. Always poor, I had yet never been 
able to endure coarse food. Heavy meats, cabbage, tur- 
nips, beets, fried things filled me with cold repulsion. 
Crackers and milk formed my dinner, day in and day 
out. Now and then crackers and water had to suffice 
me; but I infinitely preferred the latter to a meal of 
roast pork or of corned beef, followed by rice-pudding. 

But the trouble from the fastidious appetite came when 
it suddenly demanded something for its gratification — 
imperiously, even furiously demanded it. If anyone 
desires a thing intensely, the continual denial of thal 
craving becomes almost a torture. So, when that finical 
appetite of mine would suddenly cry out for oysters, ] 
could think of nothing else. Quick tears would spring 
into my eyes as I approached the oysterless table. Agair 
and again I would dream of them, cans and cans woulc 
be piled on my table (I lived far from shell-oysters then) 
and when I awoke I would turn on my lumpy bed anc 
moan like a sick animal. I mention this because I wisl 
to explain what that little odd pile of money had beei 
saved for. 

At the approach of hot weather a craving for ice-crean 
had seized upon me with almost agonizing force. It i 
a desire common to all young things, but the poverty o 
my surroundings, the lack of the more delicate vegetables 
of fruits, of sweets, added to the intensity of my craving 
I had found a place away up on the market where fo 
ten cents one could get quite a large saucer of the deli 
cate dainty. Fifteen or twenty-five cents was charge 
elsewhere for no better cream, but a more decorativ 
saucer. 

But, good gracious ! what a sum of money — ten ceni 
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for a mere pleasure! though the memory of it afterward 
was a comfort for several days, and then, oh, unfortunate 
girl I the sick longing would come again I And so, in a 
sort of despair, I tried to save thirty cents, with the de- 
liberate intention of spending the whole sum on luxury 
and folly. Six long, blazing-hot, idle weeks I should have 
to pass in the torture-chamber,’’ but with that thirty 
cents by me I could, every two weeks, loiter deliciously 
over a plate of cream, feel its velvety smoothness on my 
lips and its icy coldness cooling all my weary, heat-worn 
body. One week I could live on memory, and the next 
Upon anticipation, and so get through the long vacation 
in comparative comfort. 

There was no lock upon my room door, but I said 
nothing about it, as the door would not close anyway; 
and at night, for security, I placed the lignum-vitae chair 
against it. In the day-time I had to entrust my belong- 
ings to the honor of my house-mates, as it were. 

The six little piles of wash-money I had, after the 
manner of a squirrel, buried here and there at the bot- 
tom of my trunk, which I securely locked ; but my 
precious thirty cents I carried about with me, tied in the 
corner of a handkerchief. It generally rested in the 
bosom of my dress, but there came a day when, for econ- 
omy’s sake, I washed a pair of stockings as well as my 
three handkerchiefs, and Mrs, Miller said I might hang 
them on the line in the yard below. My tiny window 
opened in that direction. The day was fiercely hot. I 
put the money in my pocket and carefully hung my dress 
up opposite the window, and, in a little white jacket, did 
out my washing; then, singing happily, I ran down- 
stairs, two long flights, to hang the articles on the line. 
As I was putting a clothes-pin in place I glanced upward 
at the musk-plant on my window-sill — and then my 
heart stood still in my breast. I could neither breathe 
nor move for the moment. I could see my dress-skirt 
depending from its nail, and oh, dear God! a man’s 
great red hand was grasping it — was clutching it, here 
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and there, in search of the pocket ! Suddenly I gave a 
piercing cry, and bounding into the house, I tore madly 
up the stairs — too late. The dress lay in the doorway 
— the pocket was empty! On the floor, with my head 
against the white-washed wall, I sat with closed eyes. 
The smell of a musk-plant makes me shudder to this 
day. I sat there stupidly till dusk ; then I crept to my 
sliver of a bed, and cried, and cried, and sobbed the whole 
weary, hot night through. Next day I simply could not 
rise, and so for weeks I dragged heavily up and down 
the stairs, loathing the very sight of the dining-room, and 
driven half wild with that never-sleeping craving for 
ice-cream. 

It was purgatory, it was the very tragedy of littleness. 
And that was my first theatrical vacation. 


CHAPTER NINTH 


The Season Reopens — I meet the Yellow Breeches and 
become a Utility Man — Mr. Murdock Escapes Fits 
and my “ Luck ” Proves to be Extra Work. 

T he exuberance of my joy over the opening of the 
new season was somewhat modified by my close 
relations with a certain pair of knee-breeches — 
md I wish to say right here that when Gail Hamilton 
leclared inanimate things were endowed with powers of 
nalice and general mischievousness, she was not exag- 
;:erating, but speaking strictly by the card. 

Some men think her charge was made solely against 
ollar-buttons, whose conduct the world admits is detri- 
nental to good morals; but they are wrong; she in- 
luded many things in her charge. Consider the inno- 
ent-looking rocking-chair, for instance. When it strikes 
loes not the rocker always find your ankle-joint? In 
iarkness or in light did it ever miss that exact spot? 
sTever! And then how gently it will sway, while you 
ear and stamp, and, with briny eyes, say — well^ things 
ou should not say, things you would not say but for the 
nalice of an inanimate thing. 

Perhaps the quickest way to win your sympathy is to 
ell you at once that those knee-breeches were made of 
^ellow plush, bright yellow — I thought that would 
love you ! There was a coat, too — yes, things can al- 
ways be worse, you see; and when I was crowded into 
hat awful livery I felt 'like hopping about in a search 
or hemp-seed, I looked so like an enormous canary that 
ad outgrown its cage. 

Had Gail Hamilton known those breeches she would 
Lave said ; Here is total depravity in yellow plush ! 

57 
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You see, the way they got their grip on me originally 
was this. There had been two utility men engaged for 
the company, but one of them was taken sick and could 
not come to the city at all, and the other one made the 
manager sick, and was discharged for utter incompetency, 
and that very night there was required a male servant 
who could in the first act summon the star to the presence 
of his employer, with a name hard to pronounce ; and in 
the last act, when the star had become the boss of the 
.whole affair, could announce the coming of his carriage. 
Could I do those two lines ? ’’ 

Oh, yes ! I joyfully announced my ability and my 
willingness ; but I had no clothes.^' 

And then, instead of turning the part into a girl at- 
tendant, in an evil moment the manager bethought him- 
self of some wardrobe he had purchased from a broken 
up or down opera manager, and search discovered the 
yellow-plush breeches, coat, and white wig. I put them 
on — the canary was hatched! 

I played the part of two announcements ; I walked out 
clear from the hip, like a boy — and I became the utility 
man of the company, and the tormented victim of the 
yellow breeches. 

I was a patient young person and willing to endure 
much for art’s sake, but that wig was too much. Built of 
white horse-hair mounted upon linen, its heat and weight 
were fearful. It had evidently been constructed for a 
big, round, perfectly bumpless head. It came down to 
my very eyebrows on top, and at the sides, instead of 
terminating just at the hair-line above the ear, it swal- 
lowed up my ears, covered my temples, and extended 
clear to my eyes, giving me the appearance of being 
harnessed up in large white blinders — like a shying 
horse. In common humanity the manager released me 
from the wig and let me wear powder, but the clutch 
of the yellow breeches remained unbroken. 

As in their opera days (I don’t know what they sang, 
but they were probably in the chorus) they had wan- 
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dered through the world, knowing all continental Europe 
and the South Americas, so now they wandered through 
dramatic literature. One night accompanying me on to 
deliver a note to Madame de Pompadour, the next night 
those same yellow breeches and I skipped back to Louis 
XIV., and admitted many lords and ladies, with tongue- 
tying names, to that monarch’s presence, only to skip 
forward again, in a few days, to bring in mail-bags to 
snuffy rural gentry, under almost any of the Georges. 
Though the lace ruffles and jabots of the French period 
might give place to a plain red waistcoat for the Georgian 
English household, the canary breeches were always 
there, ready to burst into song at any moment, to basely 
fire off a button or break a buckle just at the moment of 
my entrance-cue, treacherously suggesting, by their easy 
wrinkling while I stood, that I might just as well sit down 
and rest my tired feet, and the moment I attempted to 
lower myself to a chair, beginning such a mad cracking 
and snapping in every seam as brought me upright with 
a bound and the settled conviction that weariness was 
preferable to public shame. 

I am glad to this day that the stage-door was always 
kept locked, for, had it been open, heaven only knows 
where those cosmopolitan breeches might have taken me 
— they were such experienced travellers that a trip to 
Havana or to the City of Mexico would have struck them 
as a nice little jaunt. 

My pleasantest moments as utility man came to me 
when, in a very brief white cotton Roman shirt and 
sandals, I led the shouts for the supers, who are pro- 
verbially dumb creatures before the audience, though 
noisy enough behind the scenes. So all the furious and 
destructive mobs of that season were led on by a little 
whipper-snapper who yelled like a demon with a copper- 
lined throat and then stood about afterward peacefully 
making tatting. 

It must not be thought that I had in the first place a 
monopoly of the small parts ; far from it, but the com- 
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pany being rather short of utility people, if the ballet- 
gkh could play speaking servants, it not only saved a 
^lary or two to the manager, but it was of immense 
advantage to the girls themselves. Then, too, Mr. 
Ellsler was particularly anxious to avoid any charge of 
favoritism; so in the earliest days these little parts were 
given out turn and turn about, without choice or favor 
~ indeed, two or three times my short dress caused me 
to be passed over in favor of long dresses and done-up 
hair. But a few disasters, caused by failure of memory 
or loss of nerve on the part of these competitors, gave 
the pas to me, and it must be remembered that these 
lapses and mishaps, though amusing to recall, were ab- 
solutely disastrous at the time, ruining, as they did, the 
scene, if not the entire act, in which they occurred. 

With special vividness I recall the first one of these 
happenings. ''Romeo and Juliet'' was the play, and 
Balthazar the part. I longed for it because, aside from 
his fine speech, he was really quite important and had to 
show tenderness, anxiety, and determination during the 
time Romeo addressed him. I pleaded with my eyes, but 
I could not, dared not speak up and ask for the part, as 
did Annie, who was older than I. The star and prompter 
exchanged a few low-spoken sentences. I caught the 
condemnatory word "child," and knew my fate was 
sealed — long skirts and turned-up hair had won. How- 
ever, my wound was salved when the page to Paris was 
given me with two lines to speak. 

Now there is no one but Romeo on the stage when 
Balthazar enters, which, of course, gives him great promi- 
nence. His first speech, of some fifty or fifty-six words, 
is simply expressed, not at all involved, yet from the mo- 
ment Annie received the part she became a broken, terror- 
stricken creature. Many people when nervous bite their 
nails, but Annie, in that state of mind, had a funny habit 
of putting her hand to the nape of her neck and rubbing 
her hair upward. She had a pretty dress of her own, 
but she had to borrow a wig, and, like all borrowed wigs, 
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it failed to fit ; it was too small, and at last, when the best 
had been done, its wobbly insecurity must have been 
terrifying. 

The girl's figure was charming, and as she stood in 
the entrance in her boy's costume, I remarked: "'You 
look lovely, Annie ! " 

Silently she turned her glassy, unseeing eyes toward 
me, while she shifted her weight swiftly from one foot to 
the other, opening and shutting her hands spasmodically. 
Romeo was on, and he joyously declared: 

“ My bosom^s lord sits lightly in his throne ! 

He then described his happy dream — I heard the words : 
“ When but love's shadows are so rich in joy ! " 

And there Annie staggered forward on to the stage. 

“ News from Verona ! " cried Romeo : “ How now, Balthazar ? ** 

Oh, well might he ask " How now ? for, shifting from 
foot to foot, this stricken Balthazar was already feeling 
at the nape of her neck, and instead of answering the 
questions of Romeo about Juliet with the words : 

“ Then she is well, and nothing can be ill, 

Her body sleeps in Capets' monument. 

And her immortal part with angels lives ; 

I saw her laid low in her kindred’s vault, 

And presently took post to tell it you : 

O pardon me for bringing these ill news, 

Since you did leave it for my office, sir," 

these were the startling statements he made in gulps 
and gasps: 

O-Oh, y-yes ! Sh-e's very well — and nothing's wrong ; 

[titter from audience, and amazement on Romeo's face] 

H-her immortal parts are in a vault, 

1 — I saw them laid there, and come to tell you ! " 
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Perhaps she would have got to the right words at last, 
but just there the wig, pushed too hard, lurched over on 
one side, giving such a piratical look to the troubled face 
that a very gale of laughter filled the house, and she re- 
tired then and there, though in the next speech she should 
have refused to leave Romea: 

“ Pardon me, sir, I will not leave you thus: 

Your looks are pale and wild," 

yet now, because his looks were red and wild, she left 
without permission, and the enraged instead of grieving 
Romeo had no one to receive his order : 

« get me ink and paper, 

And hire post horses." 


So when, in his confusion, he went on continuing his 
lines as they were written, and, addressing empty space, 
fiercely bade Balthasar: 

« get thee gone ! " 

and in unintentionally suggestive tones promised : 


• I’ll be with thee straight I ’ 


the audience laughed openly and heartily at the star 
himself. 

Yes^ sir,” he snorted later on to Mr. Ellsler, by 
heaven, sir! they laughed at me — at me! I have been 
made ridiculous by your measly little Balthasar — who 
should have been a man, sir! Yes, sir, a man, whom I 
could have chastised for making a fool of himself, sir! 
and a d — d fool of me, sir ! ” 

For the re^ tragedy of that night lay in the wound 
given to the di^ity of Mr. F. B. Conway, who played 
a measured and stately Romeo to the handsome and 
mature Juhet of his wife. 
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\Vf* fiaci no yelling JuHeis JI.Bt then, they were all rather 
aii%*iiiicei:h rather settleil in eharacler far the reckless child 
ijf I'^eroiii. lint cvm'v lady wlio fikyed the part declared 
at rrtirarsal that S!iake%peare had been fcKilish to make 

I mil el ii<> ymiiig ~ ilial no woman ha«! learned emingh to 
iiiiilrrs^iaiid amt play her before middle age at least. 

Mr^. ilraibhaw, t.iiie «iay, said laughingly to me: ** By 
your IikiIch yi*ii seniied t^i disagree witli Mrs. Ellsler's 
rriiiarkH this nifirniiig. She, ttio, thinks a woman is not 
til for Juliel iirit.il slie has learnei! much of nature and the 

"* Hill,** I objected, lamely, ** while they are learning 
»« riiiirh atwnit file wtirld they are birgetting such a lot 
atMiiit girlliiwui ! ** 

Ifer laiigliier et.mfiised atnl ilistressetl me. ** I can't 
may SI f ’* I crsetl, ** lint y«)ii ktiow how very forward Jntiei 
is in ifxmii? If she kpieu\ that would lH*ei*i«e braxeri 
iMddness! It isn't what she kpmws, but what she feels 
wiifioiit kiif*wiiig that niakes the lriigei.Iy!’* And what 
3ilrs. llradsliaw meant by muttering, ** flalres anti suck- 
iiisg** ■’ from the iiioiiitts rtf ba!M.\% and sucklings/' I could 
Hill snake oiri ; |ier!iaps, however, I shtiuh! say tliaf my 
iiiair Aiinir played frw’ blaiik^ verse pans after 

llini, ofir ,Saliir«lay night, we were all corrallet! Iiy flse 
|iroiiipier bebire ive coidd ilepart for home, and were 
l^ravrlv aiblrr^Hfi! bv the manager - ■■ the whtrle tfiing fir- 
siig lii#lierou%Iv »aiggr*itivr of the rratling of the riot an ; 
lint alter rnsiiinhiig 11.11 that Mr. Jiiiiies li, Misnksdt wmihl 
firgisi Ills rsigagriitrni on Monday night, lhal llir rr- 
lirar^aK mould be l*iiig iiinl stW|>orfaiit, be prot,‘eedrd to 
the %'rfv vtiurrr of our Stiiiday's re%l ami etitiifori 
*% iri! sisggrNiioiB of sortie thre iiiis!ia|i ihrealriiiiig llir 
^rntiriiiais ilifniiglt ns. We eMchaiigrd Wfindrriiig iitd 
iroiililrtl gkifue^. Wliitf roisld this nieiiti? 

Mr. h!ll%!er wriii 011: ’* Von all know bow precis Mr, 
iw% a!w',ivs brrii afaaii your rradiiigi; tiiiw 
r% 4 Ctifig at# Its! wlirrr y<tii should stand at lliii word or »t 
itiat: how ijsiscklv Ills iisi|iatiriire of ilupidiiy lia,s liiini 
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into anger; but you probably do not know that since his 
serious sickness he is more exacting than ever and has 
acquired the habit, when much annoyed, of — of — er — 

well, of having a fit.” , , , r 

“ 0-h * ” it was unanimous, the groan that broke from 

our oppressed chests. Stars who gave us fits we were 
used to, but the star who went into fits himself — good 
heavens! good heavens! ^ 

Rather anxiously, Mr. Ellsler continued : These fits, 
for all I know, may spell apoplexy — anyway, he is too 
frail a man to safely indulge in them; so, for heavens 
sake, do nothing to cross him; be on time, be perfect — 
dead letter-perfect in your parts ; write out all his direc- 
tions if necessary; grin and bear anything, so long as 
he doesn’t have a fit I Good-night.” 

The riot act had been read; the mob dispersed, but the 
nerve of the most experienced was shaken by the pros- 
pect of acting a whole week with a gentleman who, at 
any moment, might get mad enough to have a fit. 

Think, then, what must have been the state of mind 
of my other ballet-mate, Hattie, who, in her regular turn, 
had received a small part, but of real importance, and 
who had to address her lines to Mr. Murdoch himself. 
Poor girl, always nervous, this new terror made her 
doubly so. She roused the star’s wrath, even at rehearsal. 

“Speak louder!” (imperatively). “Will you speak 
louder? ” (furiously). “ Perhaps, in the interest of those 
who will be in front to-night, I may suggest that you 
speak loud enough to be heard by — say — the first 
row!” (satirically). Now a calmly controlled body is 
generally the property of a trained actress, not of a raw 
ballet-girl, and Hattie’s restless shifting about and wrig- 
gling drove him into such a rage that, to the rest of us, he 
seemed to be trembling with inchoate fits, and I saw the 
property man get his hat and take his stand by the stage- 
door, ready to fly for the doctor, or, as he called him, 
“ the fit sharp.” 

She, too, was to appear as a page. She was to enter 
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hurriedly — always a difficult thing for a beginner to do. 
She was to address Mr. Murdoch in blank verse — a 
more difficult thing — and implore him to come swiftly 
to prevent bloodshed, as a hostile meeting was taking 
place between young Count So-and-so and '' your nephew, 
sir!’' 

This news was to shock the uncle so that he would 
stand dazed for a moment, when the page, looking off 
the stage, should cry: 

“ Ah, you are too late, sir, already their blades are out ! 

See how the foils writhe,” etc. 

With a cry, the uncle should recover himself, and furi- 
ously order the page to 

“ call the watch ! ” 

Alas! and alas! when the night, the play, the act, the 
cue came, Hattie, as handsome a boy as you could wish 
to see, went bravely on, as quickly, too, as her terror- 
chilled legs could carry her, but when she got there had 
no word to. say — no, not one ! 

In a sort of icy rage, Mr. Murdoch gave her her line, 
speaking very low, of course : 

“ My lord — my lord ! I do beseech you haste, 

Else here is murder done ! ” 

But the poor girl, past prompting properly, only caught 
wildly at the sense of the speech, and gasped out : 

“ Come on, quick ! ” 

She saw his foot tapping with rage — thought his fits 
might begin that way, and madly cried^ at the top of 
her voice : 


“ Be quick — see — see ! publicly they cross their financiers/ 
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then, through the laughter, rushed from the stage, cry*- 
ing, with streaming tears : I don’t care if he has a dozen 
fits! He has just scared the words out of my head with 
them ! ” 

And truly, when Mr. Murdoch, trembling with weak- 
ness, excitement, and anger, staggered backward^ clasp- 
ing his brow, everyone thought the dreaded fit had 
arrived. 

Next day he reproachfully informed Mr. Ellsler that 
he could not yet see blank verse and the King’s English 
(so he termed it) murdered without suffering physically 
as well as mentally from the shocking spectacle. That 
he was an old man now, and should not be exposed to 
such tests of temper. 

Yes, as he spoke, he was an old man — pallid, lined, 
weary- faced; but that same night he was young Mira- 
bel — in spirit, voice, eye, and movement. Fluttering 
through the play, Wine Works Wonders,” in his satins 
and his laces — young to the heart — young ' with the 
immortal youth of the true artist. 

Both these girls spoke plain prose well enough, and 
always had their share of the parts in modern plays ; but, 
as all was grist to my individual mill, most of the blank- 
verse and Shakespearean small characters came to me. 
Nor was I the lucky girl they believed me ; there was no 
luck about it. My small success can be explained in two 
words — extra work. When they studied their parts 
they were contented if they could repeat their lines per- 
fectly in the quiet of their rooms, and made no allowance 
for possible accidents or annoyances with power to con- 
fuse the mind and so cause loss of memory and ensuing 
shame. But I was a careful young person, and would 
not trust even my own memory without first taking every 
possible precaution. Therefore the repeating of my lines 
correctly in my room was but the beginning of my study 
of them. In crossing the crowded street I suddenly de- 
manded of myself my lines. At the table, when all were 
:hatting, I again made sudden demand for the same* 
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If on either occasion my heart gave a jump and 
my memory failed to present the exact word, I knew 
I was not yet perfect, and I would "repeat those lines 
until, had the very roof blown off the theatre at night, 
I should not have missed one. Then only could I turn 
my attention to the acting of them — oh, bless you, yes ! 
I quite thought I was acting, and at all events I was 
doing the next best thing, which was trying to act. 

But a change was coming to me, an experience was 
approaching which I cannot explain to myself, neither 
has anyone else explained it for me; but I mention it 
because it made such a different thing of dramatic life 
for me. Aye, such a difficult thing as well. Looking 
back to that time I see that all my childhood, all my 
youth, was crowded into that first year on the stage. 
There I first knew liberty of speech, freedom of motion. 
There I shared in the general brightness and seemed to 
live by right divine, not by the grudging permission of 
some task-mistress of my mother. I had had no youth 
before, for in what should have been babyhood I had 
been a troubled little woman, most wise in misery. In 
freedom my crushed spirits rose with a bound. The 
mimicry, the adaptability of childhood asserted them- 
selves — I pranced about the stage happily but thought- 
lessly. 

It seems to me I was like a blind puppy, born into 
warmth and comfort and enjoying both, without any fear 
of the things it could not see. As I have said before, I 
knew no fear, I had no ambition, I was just happy, 
blindly happy ; and now, all suddenly, I was to exchange 
this freedom of unconsciousness for the slavery of con- 
sciousness. 



CHAPTER TENTH 


With Mr. Dan. Setchell I Win Applause — A Strange 
Experience Comes to Me — I Know Both Fear and 
Ambition — ^The Actress is Born at Last 

M y manager considered me to have a real gift of 
comedy, and he several times declared that my 
being a girl was a distinct loss to the profession 
of a fine low comedian. 

It was in playing a broad comedy bit that my odd ex- 
perience came to me. Mr. Dan. Setchell was the star. 
He was an extravagantly funny comedian, and the laziest 
man I ever saw — too lazy even properly to rehearse his 
most important scenes. He would sit on the prompt table 
— a table placed near the footlights at rehearsal, hold- 
ing the manuscript, writing materials, etc., with a chair 
at either end, one for the star, the other for the prompter 
or stage manager — and with his short legs dangling he 
would doze a little through people's scenes, rousing him- 
self reluctantly for his own, but instead of rising, taking 
his place upon the stage, and rehearsing properly, he 
would kick his legs back and forth, and, smiling pleas- 
antly, would lazily repeat his lines where he was, adding : 

I'll be on your right hand when I say that, Herbert. 
Oh, at your exit, Ellsler, you'll leave me in the centre, 
but when you come back you'll find me down left." 

After telling James Lewis several times at what places 
he would find him at night, Lewis remarked, in despair : 
Well, God knows where you'll find me at night ! " 

Oh, never mind, old man," answered the ever-smil- 
ing, steadily kicking Setchell, '' if you're there, all right ; 
if you're not there, no matter ! " which was not exactly 
flattering. 
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Of course such rehearsals led to many errors at night, 
but Mr. Setchell cleverly covered them up from the 
knowledge of the laughing audience. 

It is hard to imagine that lazy, smiling presence in the 
midst of awful disaster, but he was one of the victims of 
a dreadful shipwreck while making the voyage to Aus- 
tralia. Bat-blind to the future, he at that time laughed 
and comfortably shirked his work in the day-time, and 
made others laugh when he did his work at night. 

In one of his plays I did a small part with him — I 
was his wife, a former old maid of crabbed temper. I 
had asked Mr. Ellsler to make up my face for me as an 
old and ugly woman. I wore corkscrew side curls and 
an awful wrapper. I was a fearful object, and when 
Mr. Setchell first saw me he stood silent a moment, then, 
after rubbing his stomach hard, and grimacing, he took 
both my hands, exclaiming: '*Oh, you hideous jewel! 
you positively gave me a cramp at just sight of you ! 
Go in, little girl, for all you’re worth ! and do just what 
you please — you deserve the liberty for that make-up! ” 
And goodness knows I took him at his word, and did 
anything that came into my giddy head. Even then I 
possessed that curious sixth sense of the born actress, 
and as a doctor with the aid of his stethoscope can hear 
sounds of grim warning or of kindly promise, while there 
is but the silence to the stander-by, so an actress, with 
that stethoscopic sixth sense, detects even the forming 
emotions of her audience, feeling incipient dissatisfaction 
before it becomes open disapproval, or thrilling at the 
intense stillness that ever precedes a burst of approbation. 

And that night, meeting with a tiny mishap, which 
seemed to amuse the audience, I seized upon it, elaborat- 
ing it to its limits and making it my own, after the man- 
ner of an experienced actor. 

There was no elegant comedy of manners in the scene, 
understand, it was just the broadest farce, and it con- 
sisted of the desperate effort of a hen-pecked husband to 
assert himself and grasp the reins of home government, 
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which resolved itself at last into a scolding-match, in 
which each tried to talk the other down — with what re- 
sult you will know without the telling. 

The stage was set for a morning-room, with a table 
in the centre, spread with breakfast for two; a chair at 
either side and, as it happened, a footstool by mine. His 
high silk hat and some papers, also, were upon the table. 
For some unexplainable cause the silk hat has always 
been recognized, both by auditor and actor, as a legiti- 
mate object of fun-making, so when I, absent-mindedly, 
dropped all my toast-crusts into that shining receptacle, 
the audience expressed its approval in laughter, and so 
started me on my downward way, for that was my own 
idea and not a rehearsed one. When my husband mourn- 
fully asked if “There was not even one hot biscuit to 
be had?” I deliberately tried each one with the back of 
my knuckles, and remarking, “Yes, here is just one,” 
which was the correct line in the play, I took it myself, 
which was not in the play, and so went on till the scold- 
ing-match was reached. 

In my first noisy speech I meant to stamp my foot, but 
by accident I brought it down upon the footstool. The 
people laughed, I saw a point — I lifted the other foot 
and stood upon the stool. By the twinkle in Mr. Setchell’s 
eye, as well as by the laughter in front, I knew I was 
on the right track. 

He roared — he lifted his arms above his head, and 
in my reply, as I raised my voice, I mounted from the 
stool to the seat of the chair. He seized his hat, and 
with the toast-crusts falling about his face and ears, 
jammed it on his head, while in my last speech, with my 
voice at its highest screech, I lifted my foot and fi rml y 
planted it upon the very breakfast-table. 

It was enough — the storm broke from laughter to 
applause. Mr. Setchell had another speech — one of re- 
signed acceptance of second place, but as the applause 
continued, he knew it would be an anti-climax, and he 
signalled the prompter to ring down the curtain. 
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Bill I — I knew he ought to sfM^ak. I was frigliteriecl, 
tram filfril iiiy ryes. “ What is it ? I whisjM^rni m I 
i^lartril to get clown. 

** Slaiitl still/* lie sharply answered, tlien added: ** It's 
you, yitii fiiriiiy little idiot ! yoi/ve made a hit ~ lliat*s 
ill I ** and the curtain fell }H*tween ns and the laughing 
crciivd in front. 

The jirompter started for me instantly from his cor-* 
rier, exclaiming^ in his anger: Well, of all tfir rlieeky 
de%‘ilfiient I f%w heard or saw Hut Mr. Setcdiell liad 
him liy the arm in a second, crying: Hold on, old man! 
I ga%*e her leave™ she had my {HTmissi«ui! Cili, good 
I^ird! did you see that ascent of stcKil, chair, and table? 
eh? ha! ha! ha!*' 

I itCJiKl tremhling like a jelly in a hot cliy. Mr. Setdiell 
Mid : ** Ikm’t lie frightened, my girl ! that a|)plaiise was 
for you! You wont tn* fined cV sroldecf — you’ve made 
t hit, that's all f ” and he patted me kindly on the ihoiiH 
der ant! broke again into fat laughter. 

I went to my room, I sat dowm witli my head in rny 
handi. Great drojis of sweat came oiil on my temples. 
My hands were icy eoh!, my mouth was dr>% tliat ap- 
plaiisr rang in my ears. A cold terror seia^.etl ujwMu me 
— a terror of %v!iat, the piildir? 

Ah, a trndrr mouth was hitted and hridknl at last ! the 
rriiii were in the hands of the puhlic, ant! it would drive 
r«r wlirre ? 

The piililirf the piihlirf I had never friirrd it hr fore, 
twaiisr 1 had never rralired its jstwrr. If 1 iilrased, 
wrli ifir! gtsifi. If I ilispleasrd it, I shouh! tie driven 
fiirtlt from llir driiiii.alie I*.drn f lovni, in whitli 1 Iinfml 
to learn so iiiaiiv things theatrical iiiid to hrroiiir very 
wiv, and I stioiiid W'aiider alt mv life in the stony iilaeri 
of jsivrriy atnl disiipjMuntrnent f ! driirhrd my liaiitli 
ami writlinl in misery at the ihouglit I seetneti agilii 
In Itrtr iliaf applaiisr, which had Iren for fiir - iiiy very 
self! ami I llirillrtl at its wild sweetness. Ati, the jiiililk! 
It riitild fiiiikr or if coiili! mar my whole life. Miglity 
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monster, without mercy ! The great many-headed creat- 
ure, all jewelled over with fierce, bright eyes, with count- 
less’ ears a-strain for error of any kind 1 That beat the 
perfumed air with its myriad hands when pleased — 
when pleased 1 A strange, great stinness seemed to close 
about me ; something murmured : “ In the future, in the 
dim future, a woman may cause this many-headed mon- 
ster you fear to think as one mind, to feel as one heart 1 
Then the bit and bridle will be changed — that woman 
will hold the reins and will drive the public 1 ” At which 
I broke into shrill laughter, in spite of flowing tears. 
Two women came in, one said: “Why, what on earth’s 
the matter? Have they blown you up for your didoes 
to-night? What need you care, you pleased the audi- 
ence? ” But another said, quietly: “Just get a glass of 
water for her, she has a touch of hysteria — I wonder 
who caused it ? ” 

But I only thought of that woman of the dim future, 
who was to conquer the public — who was she? 

Why that round of applause should have so shattered 
my happy confidence I cannot understand, but the fact 
remains that from that night I never faced a new audience, 
or attempted a new part, without suffering a nervous ter- 
ror that sometimes but narrowly escaped collapse. 



CHAPTER ELEVENTH 


My Promiscuous Reading wins me a Glass of Soda — The 
Stage takes up my Educa|:ion and Leads me through 
Many Pleasant Places, 

I SUPPOSE it sounds absurd to say that during 
those first seasons, with choruses, dances, and small 
parts to learn, with rehearsals every day and ap- 
pearances every night, I was getting an education. 

But that depends upon your definition of the word. If 
it means to you schooling, special instruction, and for- 
mal training, then my claim is absurd; but if it means 
information, cultivation of the intellectual powers, en- 
lightenment, why then my claim holds good, my state- 
ment stands, I was getting an education. And let me 
say the stage is a delightful teacher ; she never wearies 
you with sameness or drives you to frenzy with iteration. 
No deadly-dull text-book stupefies you with lists of bare, 
bald dates, dryly informing you that someone was born 
in 1208, mounted the throne in 1220, died in 1258, and 
was succeeded by someone or other who reigned awhile 
— really you can’t remember how long^ and don’t much 
care. There’s nothing in figures for the memory to cling 
to. But no one can forget that Edward V. was born in 
1470, because he is such a tragic little figure, only thir- 
teen years old and of scant two months reign, because 
there was the Tower and there the crafty, usurping Duke 
of Gloster eager for his crown. 

Perhaps people would remember that Edward III. was 
born in 1312 and was succeeded by his grandson, Rich- 
ard, if they were told at the same moment that he was 
father to that superb Black Prince, beloved alike of poet, 
painter, and historian. 
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Now to be a good actress and do intelligent work, one 
should ’thoroughly understand the play and its period in 
history, as the mainspring of its action is often political. 
To be able to do that requires a large fund of general 
information. That I had from my very babyhood been 
a reckless reader, came about from necessity — I had no 
choice, I simply read every single thing in print that my 
creedy hands closed upon; the results of this promiscu- 
ous rrading, ranging from dime novels to Cowper, were 
sometimes amusing. One day, I remember, an actress 
was giving a very excited account of a street accident 
she Iwd witnessed. Her colors were lurid, and some of 
her hearers received her tale coldly. “ Oh ! ” she cried, 
“such an awful crowd — a mob, you know — a perfect 

*”°^Oh, nonsense! ” contradicted another, “ there couldn’t 
have ban a mob, there are not people enough in that 
street to make a mob ! ” 

Then I mildly but firmly remarked : “ Oh, yes, there 
are, for you know that legally three’s a mob and two’s 
a crowd.” 

A shout of laughter followed this bit of information. 
“How utterly absurd!” cried one. “Well, of all the 
ridiculous ideas I ever heard!” laughed another. And 
then, suddenly, dear old Uncle Dick (Mr. Richard Stev- 
ens and player of old men, to be correct) came to my 
support, and, with the authority of a one-time barrister, 
declared my statement to be perfectly correct. 

“ But where, in the name of Heaven, did you get your 
information?” 

“ Oh,” I vaguely replied, " I just read it somewhere.” 

“That’s a rather broad statement,” remarked Uncle 
Dick ; “ you don’t give your authority, page and line, I 
observe. Well, see here, now, Clara mia, in whatever 
field you found that one odd fact, you certainly gleaned 
others there, so if you can produce, at once, three other 
legal statements, I will treat you to soda-water after 
rehearsal.” 
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Oh, the delicious word was scarcely over his lips when 
I was wildly searching my memory, and presently, very 
doubtfully, offered the statement : It is a fraud to con- 
ceal a fraud.” 

But Uncle Dick gravely and readily accepted it. An- 
other search, and then joyfully I announced : Contracts 
made with minors, lunatics, or drunkards are void.” 

A shout of laughter broke from the kind old man's 
lips, but he accepted that, too. Oh, almost I could hear 
the cool hiss of the soda — but now not another thing 
could I find. My face fell, my heart sank. Hitherto I 
had been thinking of papers, now I frantically ran through 
stories. Suddenly I cried: ''A lead-pencil signature 
stands in law.” 

But, alas! Uncle Dick hesitated — my authority was 
worthless. Oh, dear ! oh, dear ! was I to lose my treat, 
just for lack of a little legal knowledge? Sadly I re- 
marked, ** I guess I'll have to give it up, unless — un- 
less you'll take : ‘ Principals are responsible for their 
agents,' '' and, with pleasure beaming in his kind old eyes, 
he accepted it. 

Ah, I can taste that vanilla soda yet — and, what is 
more, the old gentleman took the trouble to find out about 
the legality of the lead-pencil signature; and, as my 
statement had been correct, he took great pains to make 
the fact known to all who had heard him question it, and 
he added to my little store of knowledge, '"that a con- 
tract made on Sunday would not stand,” which, by the 
way, later on, saved me from a probably painful experi- 
ence. 

I mention this to show that even my unadvised read- 
ing had not been absolutely useless, I had learned a little 
about a variety of things; but now, plays continually 
presented new subjects to me to think and read about; 
thus " Venice Preserved ” set me wild to find out what 
a Doge was, and why Venice was so adored by her sons, 
and I straightway obtained a book about the wonderful 
city — whose commerce, power of mart and merchant 
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may have departed, but whose mournful beauty is but 
hallowed by her weakness. 

So many plays were produced, representing so many 
periods, so many countries, I don’t know how I should 
have satisfied my craving for the books they led me to 
had not the Public Library opened just then. I was so 
proud and happy the day my mother surprised me with 
half the jprice of a membership, and happier yet when I 
had the right to enter there and browse right and left, up 
and down, nibbling here, feeding long and contentedly 
there. Oh^ the delight of reading one book, with two 
or three others in my lap ; ’twas the pleasure of plenty, 
new to one who could have spelled '' economy ” in her 
sleep. 

Then, again, if it is the Stage that is making you read, 
you have to keep your eyes wide open and take note of 
many things. Some girls read just for the sake of the 
story, they heed nothing but that, they are even guilty 
of the impertinence of skipping,” to get to the story 
more quickly, you know.” But if you are on the stage 
you understand, for instance^ that different kinds of fur- 
niture are used for different periods and for different 
countries; so even the beginner knows, when she sees 
the heavy old Flemish pieces of furniture standing on 
the stage in the morning, that no modern play is on that 
night, and is equally sure that the bringing out of the 
high tile-stove means a German interior is in prepara- 
tion. Therefore, if you read for the stage, you watch 
carefully, not only Sir Thomas’s doings, but his surround- 
ings. If his chair or desk or sideboard is described, 
you make a note of the ‘‘ heavily carved wood,” or the 
“ inlaid wood,” or the “ boule,” or whatever it may be, 
and then you note the date of the story, and you say to 
yourself : “ Ah, such and such furniture belongs to such 
a date and country.” 

I once heard the company expressing their shocked 
amazement over the velvet robes of some Macbeth, I 
could not venture to ask them why it was so dreadful. 
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but later I found some paper stating that velvet was first 
known in the fifteenth century, and was confined to the 
use of the priests or high ecclesiastical authorities — and 
my mind instantly grasped the horror of the older actors 
at seeing Macbeth sv/athed in velvet in the grim, almost 
barbaric Scotland of about 1012; for surely it was a 
dreadful thing for an actor to wear velvet four hundred 
years ahead of its invention. 

You never know just where the Stage is going to lead 
you in your search for an education ; only one thing you 
may be sure of, it will not keep you very long to any one 
straight road, but will branch oflE in this direction or in 
that, taking up some side issue, as it seems, like this mat- 
ter of furniture, and lo, you presently find it is becoming 
a most important and interesting subject, well worth care- 
ful study. You come to believe you could recognize the 
workmanship of the great cabinet-makers at sight. You 
learn to shrink from misapplied ornament, you learn 
what gave rise to the veneering reign-of-terror,'" you 
bow at the name of Chippendale, and are filled with won- 
der by the cinque-cento extravagance of beauty. You find 
yourself tracing the rise and fall of dynasties through 
the chaste beauty or the over-ornamentation of their 
cabinet work. If all that Sir Henry Irving knows on 
this subject could be crowded into a single volume, the 
book would have at least one fault — 'twould be of most 
unwieldy size. 

Then holding you by the hand the Stage may next lead 
you through the green and bosky places that the poets 
loved, and, having had your eyes opened to natural beau- 
ties, lo ! you go down another lane, and you are learning 
about costumes, and’ suddenly you discover that ‘‘ sump- 
tuary laws once existed, confining the use of furs, vel- 
vets, laces, etc., to the nobility. Fine woollens and linens, 
and gold and silver ornaments being also reserved for the 
privileged orders. That the extravagant young maids ^nd 
beaux of the lower class who indulged in yellow starched- 
ruff, furred mantle, or silver chain were made to pay a 
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cruel price for their folly in aping their betters. So it 
was well for me to make a note of the date of the '' sump- 
tuary law,” that I might not some day outrageously over- 
dress a character. 

It is a delightful study, that of costume — to learn how 
to drape the toga, how to hang the peplum; to under- 
stand the meaning of a bit of ribbon in the hair, whether 
as arranged in the three-banded fillet of the Grecian girl 
or as the snood of the Scottish lassie ; to know enough 
of the cestus and the law governing its wearing, not to 
humiliate yourself in adopting it on improper occasions ; 
to have at least a bowing acquaintance with all foot-gear, 
from sandals down to an Oxford tie ; to be able to scat- 
ter your puffed, slashed, or hanging sleeves over the 
centuries, with their correct accompanying, small-close, 
large-round, or square-upstanding ruffs. Why the mere 
detail of girdles and hanging pouches, from distant 
queens down to Faust's ” Gretchen, was a joy in itself. 

Then a girl who played pages^ and other young boys, 
was naturally anxious to know all about doublets, trunks, 
and hpse, as well as Scottish ‘‘philibeg and sporran.” 
And wigs ? I used to wonder if anyone could ever learn 
all about wigs — and I'm wondering yet. 

But as one studies the coming and going of past fash- 
ions in garments, it is amusing to note their influence 
upon the cabinet-makers, as it is expressed in the chang- 
ing shape of their chairs. For instance : when panniers 
developed into farthingale and monstrous hoop, chairs, 
high and narrow, widened, lowered their arms — dropped 
them entirely, making indeed a fair start toward our own 
great easy-chair of to-day. 

I remember well what a jump my heart gave when in 
rooting about among materials — their weaves and dyes 
— I came upon the term samite.” It's a word that always 
thrills me, ” samite, mystic, wonderful.” Almost I was 
afraid to read what might follow; but I need not have 
^ hesitated, since the statement was that ” samite ” was 
supposed to have been a delicate web of silk and gold 
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br silver thread. How beautiful such a combination must 
have been — white silk woven with threads of silver 
might well become "" mystic, wonderful,” when wrapped 
about the chill, high beauty of an Arthur’s face. 

But hie and away, to armor and arms ! for she would 
be but a poorly equipped actress who had no knowledge 
of sword and buckler, of solid armor, chain-mail, rings 
of metal on velvet, or of plain leather jerkin — of scimi- 
tar, sword, broadsword, foil, dagger, dirk, stiletto, creese. 

Oh, no ! don’t pull your hand away if the Stage wants 
to lead you among arms and armor for a little while ; be 
patient, for by and by it will take you up, up into the 
high, clear place where Shakespeare dwells, and there 
you may try your wings and marvel at the pleasure of 
each short upward flight, for the loving student of Shakes- 
peare always rises — never sinks. Your power of insight 
grows clearer, stronger, and as you are lifted higher and 
higher on the wings of imagination, more and more widely 
opens the wonderful land beneath, more and more clearly 
the voices of its people reach you. You catch their words 
and you treasure them, and by and by, through much 
loving thought, you comprehend them, after which you 
can no longer be an uneducated woman, since no man’s 
wisdom is superior to Shakespeare’s, and no one gives 
of his wisdom more lavishly than he. 

Therefore, while a regular school-education is a thing 
to be thankful for, the actress who has been denied it need 
not despair. If she be willing to work, the Stage will edu- 
cate her — nor will it curtly turn her away at the end 
of a few years, telling her her term ” is ended. I clung 
tightly to its hand for many a year, and was taken a 
little way through music’s halls, loitered for a time be- 
fore the easeb and even made a little rush at a foreign 
language to help me to the proper pronunciation of names 
upon the stage; and no man, no woman all that time 
rose up to call me ignorant. So I give all thanks and all 
honor to the profession that not only fed and clothed 
me, but educated me too 1 



CHAPTER TWELFTH 

The Peter Richings’ Engagement brings me my First 
Taste of Slander — ^Anent the Splendor of my Ward- 
robe, also my First Newspaper Notice, 

I REMEMBER particularly that second season, be- 
cause it brought to me the first taste of slander, my 
first newspaper notice, and my first proposal of 
marriage. The latter being, according to my belief, the 
natural result of lengthening my skirts and putting up 
my hair — at all events, it was a part of my education. 

Of course the question of wardrobe was a most im- 
portant one still. I had done very well, so far as peasant 
dresses of various nationalities were concerned; I had 
even acquired a page’s dress of my own, but I had no 
ball-dress, nothing but a plain, skimpy white muslin 
gown, which I had outgrown ; for I had gained surpris- 
ingly in height with the passing year. And, lo ! the re- 
port went about that Mr. Peter Richings and his daugh- 
ter Caroline were coming in a fortnight, and they would 
surely do their play Fashion,” in which everyone was 
on in a dance; and I knew everyone would bring out 
her best for that attraction, for you must know that 
actresses in a stock company grade their costumes by the 
stars, and only bring out the very treasures of their ward- 
robes on state occasions. I was in great distress; one 
of my mates had a genuine silk dress, the other owned 
a bunch of artificial gold grapes, horribly unbecoming, 
stiff things, but, mercy, gold grapes ! who cared whether 
they were becoming or not? Were they not gorgeous 
(a lady star had given them to her) ? And I would have 
to drag about, heavy-footed, in a skimpy muslin ! 

But in the company there was a lady who had three 
So 
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.rilling little cliiltlmi. She wm the singing srmhrctle 
iiarne Mrs. James Dickson). One of lier hahies lx*- 
rie sick, and I soiiietiiries ilid snnill hits of shopping 
cither errands for her, thus ixTinitting her to go at 
!c from relirarsai to her k^Ioved babies. Entering her 
from iiiie of tlnse errands, I found lier much vexed 
I excitrd over ttie destriiclion of one of a set of fine 
V lace ciirlaiiii. The nufsemaid had carelessly set it 
fire. Clf course Mrs. Dickson would have to buy two 
re ciiriaiiis to replace them ; and now, with the odd 
^ in her hami site started toward !ut trunk, paustxl 
iblfislly* anti tinally said to me: “ (,\nild you use this 
tain fcir %mm small window or stmietliirig, tiara?'* 

\t her very first word a da/,%liiig |Kissihilily |>resented 
■If In my mind. With burning cheeks. I answered: 
di* ves, ma'am. I “ I can use it, but not at a window, 
I airaifl/* Her tx'iimie face flashed into smiUm, 

' All right ; lake it along, then ! ” she cried. ** and do 
at yon tike with it Il*s only \m*n up two days, and 
not a murk on it/* 

fairly flew frcim the liouie. I sangt m I mmle my 
f lijilowri to buy severiil viirds of rose“*|)ink pa|MT 
ilirk ind a tiiilf garland of American^im^Ie ariitkial 
ci. Then I sjM*d home and, iRdiind kicked doors, ineas-^- 
rl and cut inti iiiip|ied. and, regardless of jMissihle 
iiient, lirld akiiil a gill of pins in my moutli while I 
rimrcl tivrr my work. All my fears 'wtn* gone, they 
! fled kfiire itir weaving while curtain, which fortii* 
ely for nif wii fif fine mciheel net, carrying for tie- 
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pretty, cheap little gown I was so happy over attracted 
the attention of a woman whose whisper meant scandal, 
whose lifted brow was an innuendo, whose drooped lid 
was an accusation. Like a carrion bird she fed best upon 
corruption. Thank Heaven! this cruel creature, hated 
by the men, feared by the women, was not an actress, but 
through mistaken kindness she had been made wardrobe 
woman, where, as Mr. Ellsler once declared, she spent 
her time in ripping up and destroying the reputation of 
his actors instead of making and repairing their ward- 
robes. 

That nothing was too small to catch her pale, cold eye 
is proved by the fact that even a ballet-girFs dress re- 
ceived her attention. Next day, after the play Fash- 
ion ” had been done, this woman was saying : That 
girl's mother had better be looking after her conduct, 
I think!" 

''Why, what on earth has Clara done?" asked her 
listener. 

" Done ! " she cried, " didn't you see her flaunting her- 
self around the stage last night in silks and laces no hon- 
est girl could own? Where did the money come from 
that paid for such finery?" 

A few days later a woman who boarded in the house 
favored by the mischief-maker happened to meet Mrs. 
Dickson, happily for me, and said, en passant: " Which 
one of your ballet-girls is it who has taken to dressing 
with so much wicked extravagance ? I wonder Mrs. Ells- 
ler don't notice it." 

Now Mrs. Dickson was Scotch, generous, and " unco " 
quick-tempered, and after she had put the inquiring friend 
right, she visited her wrath upon the originator of the 
slander in person, and verily the Scottish burr was on 
her tongue, and her "r's" rolled famously while she ex- 
plained the component parts of that extravagant costume: 

cambric and ar- 
tificial flowers to the cost of one dpllar and seventy-five 
cents; and you'll admit," she cried, "that even the 
purse of a ' gude lass ' can stand sic a strain as that ; 
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aiiti iiiair, you wickrd woriiiiti, had file girl 

WiiTM* dressetl than the otlier.H, you would lia’ tieeii the 
first to call attrritic^n to her as slovenly and careless.*' 
lids was the first drop of scandal expressed es{M*cial!y 
for fiH% ami I not only found the taste hitter “ very hit- 
ter— liiil learned that it had wonderful jxiwers of ex- 
pansion, and that the odor it gives off is rather pleasant 
in the nostrils of everyone save its object. 

Mrs. Ihcksoii, wlio, hy the way, is still doing good 
wt.irk firofessitwially, has doubtless forgotten the entire 
incident, curtain anti all, Init she never will forget the 
Ixjnnie lialiy-girl she I«mt that summer, and she will re- 
ineirilx*r me because I kivetl the little one “ that's a 
mcillier's way. 

Mr. Feirr fi Ricliings was that joy of the actor’s heart 
a rfiaracler. 1 ie ha«l b’en iiecoinited a very fine actor 
in his day, bill he was a very old man wlien I saw him, 
and his |iowers were much imjxiired. Six feet tall, high- 
fealitred, litimairuiosetb eleguiilly dressetl; a term from 
bygone days— ■■ ami not disres{HX’t fully used ™ tieicriliei 
liini perfrcily : he was an **oI<i llitckf ** 

liis ^iiiimeasuralile pritle imule him hide a stillening 
of ihif Joints iiiitler the forced jaunliness of his step-, while 
a ireiiitiiiiig of the head lm*ame in him only a mirt of 
delxiitair seriitity at wwst. Arrogant, short ‘trm|>errd, 
and a veritable inarlinii, lie nevertheless jHissrssixl an 
iiiifwmtiiiig liigiiily and a certain erahlxxl court lineii of 
iiiaiiiier very iiiggeilive of the siuiffdiox and rufile peftexi 
of 1 liiiiifirrd years Ix^fore, 

Ills daitglilrr, by adoption, was the object of his till 
iftialifinl worship — no other word ran fMissibly rxpreis 
Ills illittitie ftiw^ard tier. No hriveiily ctmir could hivr 
rtiarnird liim as stir ditl when she sang, while Iirr iiitrl- 
Iretial lirad and iitarble«eo!d fare seeitwni traiitifiil tr- 
yoiid ruitiparr in tiis eyes. Heally it was worlli going far 
to w liim walk ttiroiigh a ijiiadrillr with her. flit Imiw 
was a tliliig for young actors to dream of, ivliilr with 
fr«*iitttling head, lirld high in air. he advaiicrd and rr- 
fmtrd, rxnailiiig aiitiijiiated steps ** with a grace itiaf 
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deprived them of comicality, while his air of arrogant 
superiority changed instantly to profound homage when- 
ever in the movement of the figures he met his daughter. 

His pronunciation of her name was as a flourish of 
trumpets — Car-o-line ! Each syllable distinct, the '' C 
given with great fulness, and the emphasis on the first 
syllable when pleased, but heavily placed upon the last 
when he was annoyed. 

He was unconscionably vain of his likeness to Wash- 
ington, and there were few Friday nights, this being con- 
sidered the fashionable evening of the week, that he failed 
to present his allegorical picture of Washington receiv- 
ing the homage of the States, while Miss Richings, as 
Columbia, sang the '' Star-Spangled Banner,^' the States 
joining in the chorus. 

In this tableau the circular opening in the flat, backed 
by a sky-drop and with blue clouds hanging about the 
opening, represented heaven. And here, at an elevation, 
Washington stood at the right, with Columbia and her 
flag on his left, while the States, represented by the ladies 
of the company, stood in lines up and down the stage, 
quite outside of heaven. 

Now a most ridiculous story anent Mr. Richings and 
this heaven of his was circulating through the entire 
profession. Some of our company refused to believe it, 
declaring it a mere spiteful skit against his well-known 
exclusiveness; but that gentleman who had wished to 
send me for an '"Ibid,” being an earnest seeker after 
knowledge, determined to test the truth of the story. 
Therefore^ after we had been carefully rehearsed in the 
music and had been informed by the star that only 
Car-O-line and himself were to stand back of that sky- 
like opening, this '‘inquiring” person gave one of the 
extra girls fifty cents to go at night before the curtain 
rose and take her stand on the forbidden spot. She took 
the money and followed directions exactly, and when Mr. 
Richings, as Washington, made his pompous way to the 
stage, he stood a moment in speechless wrath, and then, 
trembling with anger, -he stamped his foot, and waving 
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his. arm, crk*<i: "tJo a-way! Go a-way! you very pre- 
suming young person; this is heaven, and I told you 
this mtirning that only my daughter Car-O-line and I 
could {Kjssilily staml in heaven 1 ” 

It was enough; the “ inquiring one ” was rolling about 
with joy at his work. He had taken a ri.se out of the old 
gentleman ami proved the truth of the .story which had 
gone ahroatl in the land as to this claim of all heaven 
for himself ami his Car-()-Iine. 

I naturally remernlxT thc.se stars with great clearness, 
since it was for a small j»art in one of their plays that 
I received my first newsjjajHT notice. Inuginc my in- 
credulous jtty when I was told of this journalistic feat 
— ~ unheard of In fore — of praising the work of a ballet- 
girl. Susjxfting a joke, I did not obtain a paj>cr until 
late in the day, and after I hatl several time.s In'en told 
of it. Then 1 ventured forth, iKuight a copy of the //er- 
ti/rf, and In. l>cforc my dazzled eyes apix-ared my own 
name. Ah, few critics, with their In-st efforts, have 
thrown as rosy a light upon the worhl as did Mr. Jake 
Sage with his trite ten-word statement: "Clara Morris 
played the small {sart allotted to her well." 

My heart throldtcd hard, I seemed to catch a glimpse, 
through the rosy light, of a far-away Tetiiple of bame. 
ami this n»*tice was like a fnlal blown to me from the 
roses that wreathed its jiortals. Could I ever, ever reach 
I hem! 

" Hayed the small part allotted to her well." " Oh," 
I cried almul, " I will try to do everything well I will, 
indeed ! " ami then I cut the notice out and folded it in 
a sheet «if iia|»er, and put both in an envelojK* and pinncil 
that fas! to my jK)eket, that I might take it to my mother, 
who was very jiro|>efly impressed, and was a long time 
reailing its few wor«ls, ami was ntore than a trifle misty 
alanit the eyes when she gave it l>aek U> me. I^mkiiig at 
them imw, the wortls seem rather «lry and scant, but tiwn 
they had all the sweetness, life, and ctdor cjf a June rose 
— the ino«t perfect thing of CJod’s bounteous giving. 


CHAPTER THIRTEENTH 


Mr. Roberts Refers to Me as “ That Young Woman/’ 
to My Great Joy — I Issue the “ Clara Code — I 
Receive my First Offer of Marriage. 

M y mother, moved at last by my highly colored 
accounts of the humiliations brought upon me 
by the shortness of my skirts, consented to 
their lengthening, and though I knew she had meant 
them to stop at my shoe-tops, I basely allowed a mis- 
understanding to arise with the dress-maker, through 
which my new dress came home the full length of the 
grown-ups, and though my conscience worried me a bit, 
I still snatched a fearful joy from my stolen dignity, and 
many a day I walked clear up to Superior Street that I 
might slowly pass the big show-windows and enjoy the 
reflection therein of my long dress-skirt. Of course I 
could not continue to wear my hair d la pigtail, and that 
went up in the then fashionable chignon. 

Few circumstances in my life have given me such un- 
alloyed satisfaction as did my first proposal of marriage. 
I should, however, be more exact if I spoke of an at- 
tempted proposal for it was not merely interrupted, but 
was simply mangled out of all likeness to sentiment or 
romance. The party of the first part in this case was 
Mr. Frank Murdoch, who later on became the author of 
‘‘ Davy Crockett,” the play that did so much toward the 
making and the unmaking of the reputation of that brill- 
iant actor, the late Frank Mayo. He was the adoring 
elder brother of that successful young Harry Murdoch 
who was to meet such an awful fate in the Brooklyn 
Theatre fire. Neither of them, by the way, were born 
to the name of Murdoch ; they wer^ the son§ gf James 
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E/i tiller, tnd when, in spite of his advice and warning, 
they ciecided to become actors, they added insult to in- 
jury, as it were, by deman inj^ of him the iise^ of his 
name ™ their own being a particularly unattractive one 
for t play-bill. He let them plead long and hard liefore 
he yielded and allowed them to take for life the name 
of Murdoch — whicli as a trade-mark, and quite aside 
from sentiment, had a real commercial value to these 
young fellows who had yet to prove their individual |.>cr« 
sonal worth. 

1 'rank was very young — indeed^ our united ages 
woiilfl have barely reached thirty-six. He had good 
height, a gtKKi figure, and an air of gentle fireeding; 
otherwise lie was unattractive, arul yet he iKire a strik- 
ing resemblance to his uncle, James* Murdcxdi, who had 
a ftiie head am! most regular features, But through some 
caprice of nature in tlie nephew those same features re- 
cesvftl a touch «sf exaggeration here, or a sHglit twist 
there, witli the odd result of keeping the resemblance to 
the tiiirle intact, while losing ai! his tK*auly. hVank had 
a cjiiixotic sense of honor and a warm ami generous 
heart, Init Ixdng extremely sensitive as to his personal 
ilrfects lie was often led into bursts of temixr, cluririg 
wliirli lie frrcjtsrnlly indulged in tlie most childish follies, 
These rjuibrriiks were always brief, and ever followetl 
by i:lrr}i rriiifritioii, so that he was generally reganled as 
a very rirvrr, i{KiiIed diiliL 

Tfsor fioy! Iiis life was as sa<! is it was slmrt There 
may few who rrinrmtirr him now, but 11 woman never 
fiirgrts tlir iiiaiii wlio first fiays a ciimplimrnt to tier eyes, 
itor ran I forget the first nian who bamled me a rliair 
and tqnirtl anti eloifd doori for rue, just as for any 
growii-iiji. 

He joined the company in alxnil the iiiitidle of thtl 
%mmm in wliirli I iirtefi prinei|iiil!y m utility niiiir ffe 
was to play siiigiiig parts and young lovers, ami Jo liii 
iftiiMritiriu, I rriticifed tiis reailiiig of one of ( u.wiVf# 
s|^ec}iri, l)«r wrangle over Shakesf-rafe tittilf frictids 
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of US at once. He had a veritable passion for poetry, 
and with me he felt free to bring out his beautiful hobby 
to mount and ride and ride, with some of the great poets 
up behind and me for applauding audience. When he 
vknted me to know some special poem he bought it for 
me if he could; but if he was short of money, he care- 
fully copied out its every line, tied the manuscript neatly 
up with ribbon, and presented the poem in that form. I 
cine across a copy of “ Maud Muller ” the other day 
in Frank’s clear, even handwriting. The paper was yel- 
low, the ribbon faded. Frank is gone, Whittier is gone, 
but “ Maud Muller ” lives on in her immortal youth and 
pain. 

But the morning when he first brought and offered 
me a chair was nothing less than an epoch in my life. 
At first I regarded the act as an aspersion on my 
strength — a doubt cast upon my ability to obtain a seat 
for myself. Then, as I glanced frowningly into his face, 
I suddenly realized that it was meant as a mark of con- 
sideration — the courtesy a man shows a woman. A 
glow of satisfaction spread through my being. I hated 
to rise, I was so afraid the thing might never happen to 
me again. I need not have worried, however, as I was 
soon to receive a more impressive proof of his considera- 
tion for my welfare. 

One of the most unpleasant experiences in the life of 
a young actress is her frightened lonely rush through the 
city streets at twelve o’clock at night to reach her board- 
ing-house and claim sanctuary. I doubt if even a Una 
and her lion could pass unmolested through those streets 
dotted with all-night free and easys/’ where, by the way, 
nothing is free but the poisonous air, and nothing easy 
but the language. At all events from my own varied and 
unpleasant experiences, and from the stories of others, 
I had first drawn certain deductions, then I had pro- 
ceeded to establish certain rules for the guidance and 
direction of any girl who was so unfortunate as to be 
forced to walk abroad unattended at night. These rules 
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‘ .knowfi as ** Clara s Cotk/' and were liighly ap- 
^ especially by those girls who ** couldn't think/' 
r clecfarcci lint sIckkI stock-still, too frightened 
rcf/' when static wauiderer of the night iincere- 

:^ly addresseil them, 

I not reinember all those rules now, since for these 
c-*ars (kid Iiais granted me a protector, but from the 
ran recall I am amvinced that their principal ob- 
%s to gain |>leiity of leeway for tlie |H‘rseciited 
Ko. 3 sternly forbade her ever, i^ver to 
fweeii two advancing men — at niglit, of ctmrse, 
fidersliKHl — kst they might seize hold of and so 
t her to iieath. She was advisetl never to {K*rmit 
111 take the inside of the walk when minting a 
r, wlio might thus crowd lier against the house 
■off her chance to rum Never to pass the oj>en- 
tm alley “ way without placing the entire width of 
|c Irlweeii Iier iim! it, and always to keeji her eves 
she crossed. Never to let any man pass her 
rtiimi on the outsifle was insistetl on, iiKleed she 
taikr to the street itself first. Slie was not to 
SI drunken man, no malter what might be the 
fif Ins sjKwli. She was iK>t to siTeam — if 
rip it for fear of public humiliation, !mt if the 
.tine anti some hideous prowler of the night passed 
,frrrli to actual attack, then she was to forget her 
'fi and reitirmlieririg only the tenderness td the 
1111 and her right of selfolefrnce, to kick like t 
tirlp riiitie or she was releiisril. 

piflmm of the rridc I have forgotten, init I do 
:y mmmlwf that it wound up with (he really 
ikr ribwrvaticifi, ** When in doulit, take to the ceil- 
lie street.” 

iil know Ihe itiigic fwwer of the m<M.mlight"— 
:*fi It irafif4iiiite the eoiiiiiicinest ugliness irito |>er» 
liily atitl rliaiige .1 world-wtirii wcatiiiti itito tilt 
lily-fiiaid* but tinw few know Ihe drrid piwer 
liter roan by the it reel giishght after iniifiifht 
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The kindest old drake of the farm-pond, the most pom- 
pously harmless gobbler of the buckwheat-field becomes 
a vulture beneath the midnight street-light. A man who 
would shoot for being called a blackguard between seven 
o'clock in the morning and twelve at night, often be- 
comes one after midnight. It is frequently said that 

words break no bones," but let a young girl pass alone 
through the city streets a few nights and she will prob- 
ably h^ear words that, drowning her in shamed blushes, 
will go far toward breaking her pride, if not her bones. 
Men seem to be creatures of very narrow margin — they 
so narrowly escape being gods, and they so much more 
narrowly escape being animals. Under the sunlight, 
man, made in the image of God, lifts his face heaven- 
ward and walks erect; under the street-lamps of mid- 
night he is stealthy, he prowls, he is a visible destruction ! 
You think I exaggerate the matter? Do not; I speak 
from experience. And, what is more, at that time I had 
not yet learned what the streets of New York could pro- 
duce after midnight. 

But on the night after the chair episode, Frank Mur- 
doch heard one of the girls say she had used the Clara 
Code very successfully the night before, when two 
drunken men had reeled out of an alley, who would have 
collided with her had she not followed the rule and kept 
the whole sidewalk between them. He stood at the door 
as I came down-stairs, and as soon as I reached him he 
asked, sharply: "'Do you go home alone of nights?" 

" Yes," I answered. 

" Good God ! ” he muttered. 

After a pause I looked up at him, and met his eyes 
shining wet and blue through two tears. " Oh," I hastily 
added, " there's nothing to be afraid of." 

" I wish I could agree with you," he answered. " Tell 
me," he went on, " have you ever been annoyed by any- 
one ? " 

My eyes fell, I knew I was growing red. 

""Good God!" he said again, then, suddenly, he or- 
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dered : “ Give me that bag — you’ll not go through these 
streets alone again while I am here! Never mind the 
distance. I don’t see why you can’t take my arm.’^’ 

And thus I found myself for the first time escorted by 
a gentleman, and after my hot embarrassment wore off 
a bit^ I held my head very high and languidly allowed 
my skirt to trail in the dust, and said to myself : This 
is like a real grown-up — surely they can’t call me ' child ’ 
much longer now.’’ 

The star playing with us just then was a tragedian, 
but he was a very little man, whose air of alertness, even 
of aggressiveness, had won for him the title of Cocky ’’ 
Roberts. He wore enormously high heels, he had thick 
cork soles on the outside and thick extra soles on the 
inside of all his boots and shoes. His wigs were slightly 
padded at their tops — everything possible was done for 
a gain in height, while all the time he was sputtering and 
swearing at what he called this cursed cult of legs ! ’’ 
Look at ’em ! ’’ he snorted — for he did snort like a 
horse when he was angry, as he often was, at the theatre 
at least. '' Look at ’em, Ellsler ; there’s Murdoch, Proc- 
tor, Davenport, all gone to legs, damn ’em, and calling 
themselves actors 1 ' You don’t look for brains in a man’s 
legs, do you ? No ! no ! it’s the cranium that tells ! Yes, 
blast ’em ! Let ’em come here and match craniums with 
me, that they think it smart to call ' Cocky ’ 1 They’re a 
lot of theatrical tongs — all legs and no heads ! ’’ 

And yet the poor, fuming little man, with his exag- 
gerated strut, would have given anything short of his 
life, to have added even a few inches to his anatomy, the 
brevity of which was quite forgotten by the public when 
he gave his really brilliant and pathetic performance of 
Belphegor,’’ one of the earliest of the so-called emo- 
tional ’’ plays. 

I have a very kindly remembrance of that fretful little 
star, because when they were discussing the cast of a 
play, one of those tormenting parts turned up that are 
of great importance to the piece, but of no importance 
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themselves. Capable actresses refuse to play them, and 
incapable ones create havoc in them. This one had al- 
ready been refused, when Mr. Roberts suddenly ex- 
claimed : “ Who was it made those announcements last 
night? She spoke with beautiful distinctness; let that 
young woman have the part, she’ll do it all right.” 

Oh, dear Mr. Roberts ! never “ Cocky ” to me ! Oh, 
wise little judge 1 how I did honor him for those precious 
words: “Let that young woman have the part.” That 
“young woman! I could have embraced him for very 
g^ratitude — a part and the term “ young woman,” and 
since, as my old washerwoman used to say, “ it never 
rains but it pours,” while these two words were still mak- 
ing music in my ears, by some flash of intuition I realized 
that I was being courted by Frank. The discovery filled 
me with the utmost satisfaction. I gave no thought to 
him, in a sentimental way, either then or ever; quite 
selfishly I thought only of my own gain in dignity and 
importance, for I started out in life with the old-fashioned 
idea that a man honored a woman by his courtship, and 
I knew naught of the lover who “ loves and rides away.” 
Yet in a few days the curious cat-like instinct of the un- 
conscious coquette awakened in me, and I began very 
gently to try my claws. 

I wished very much to know if he were jealous, as I had 
been told that real lovers were always so ; and, naturally, 
I did not wish mine to fall short of any of the time-hon- 
ored attributes of loverdom. Therefore I, one morning, 
selected for experimental use a man whose volume of 
^ech was a terror to all. Had he been put to the sword, 
he would have talked to the swordsman till the final blow 
cut his speech. He was most unattractive, too, in ap- 
pearance, being one of those actors who get shaved after 
rehearsal instead of before it, thus gaining a reputation 
for untidiness that facts may not always justify — but he 
served my purpose all the better for that. 

I deliberately placed myself at his side ; I was only a 
ballet-girl, but I had two good . ears — I was welcome. 
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Conversation, or rather the monologue, burst forth. 
Standing at the side of the stage, with rehearsal going 
on, he of course spoke low. I watched for Frank's ar- 
rival. He came, I heard his cheery ‘‘ Good-morning, 
ladies ! good-morning, gentlemen I ” and then he started 
toward me, but I heard nothing, saw nothing of him. 
My upraised eyes, as wide as I possibly could make than, 
were fixed upon the face of the talker. Yet, with a jump 
of the heart, I knew the brightness had gone from Frank’s 
face, the spring from his step. I smiled as sweetly as I 
knew how; I seemed to hang upon the words of the 
untidy one, and oh! if Frank could only have known 
what those words were; how I was being assured that 
he, the speaker, had that very morning succeeded in 
stopping a leaky hole in his shoe by melting a piece of 
india-rubber over and on it, and that not a drop of 
water had penetrated when he had walked through the 
rain-puddles ; and right there, like music, there came to 
my listening ear a word of four letters — a forbidden 
word^ but one full of consolation to the distressed male; 
a word beginning with “ d,” and for fear that you may 
think it was ‘‘ dear,” why, I will be explicit and say that 
it was damn ! ” and that it was from the anger- whitened 
lips of Frank, who during the morning gave not only to 
me, but to all lookers-on, most convincing proof of his 
jealousy, and that was the beginning of my experiments. 

I did this, to see if it would make him angry. I did 
that, to see if it would please him. Sometimes I scratched 
him with my investigating claws, then I was sorry — 
truly sorry, because I was grateful always for his gentle 
goodness to me, and never meant to hurt him. But he 
represented the entire sex to me, and I was learning all 
I could, thinking, as I once told him, that the knowledge 
might be useful on the stage some time, and I wondered 
at the very fury my words provoked in him. 

We quarrelled sometimes like spiteful children, as 
when I, startled into laughter by hearing his voice break 
in a speech, unfortunately excused myself by saying: 
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It was just like a young rooster, you know I '' and he, 
white with anger, cried : ‘‘ You’re a solid mass of rude- 
ness, to laugh at a misfortune; you have no breeding! ” 

This brought from me the rejoinder : I know it, 
but you would have shown better breeding yourself had 
you not told me of it ! ” 

And then he was on his knee in the entrance, begging 
forgiveness, and saying his “ cursed, cracking voice made 
a madman of him 1 ” 

As it really did, for he often accused people of guying 
him if they did but clear their own throats. And so we 
went on till something in his manner — his increased ef- 
forts to find me alone at rehearsal, for as I was without 
a room-mate in Columbus, I could not receive him at 
home, and 1 truly think he would have kept silence for- 
ever rather than have urged me to break any conven- 
tional rule of propriety — this something gave me the idea 
that Frank was going to be — well — explicit, that — 
that — I was going to be proposed to according to es- 
tablished form. 

Now, though a proposal of marriage is a thing to look 
forward to with desire, to look back upon with pride, it 
is also a thing to avoid when it is in the immediate future, 
and I so successfully evaded his efforts to find me alone, 
at the theatre or at some friend’s house, that he was 
forced at last to speak at night, while escorting me home. 

I lodged in a quiet little street, opening out of the 
busier, more noisy Kinsman Street. In our front yard 
there lived a large, greedy old tree, which had planted 
its foot firmly in the very middle of the path, thus forc- 
ing everyone to chasse around it who wished to enter the 
house. Its newly donned summer greenery extended far 
over the gate, and as the moon shone full and fair the 
** set ” was certainly appropriate. 

We reached the gate, and I held out my hand for my 
bag — that small catch-all of a bag that, in the hand of 
the actress, is the outward and visible sign of her pro- 
fession; but he let the bag slip to the walk and caught 
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my liaricl in Iiis, llie street was deserted. Leaning 
against the gate beneath the sheltering kiiighs of the 
cikl tree, the inidniglit silence all about us, he began to 

sfM'alc earnestly. 

1 macie a frantic search through my mind for some- 
thing to say presently, when rny turn would come to 
sfM*aL 1 rejected instantly the ancient wail of “ sudden- 
ness.” h'rarik's temper did not encourage an offer of 
” sisterlHKKl; ’ I was just catching joyously at the idea 
of liitling lH‘hind tlie jnirely imaginary opposition of niy 
mother, when Frank's words: ** Then, too, dear heart! 
1 could jirotect you, arnl— ” were interrupted by a yowl, 
so long, so piercing, it seemed to rise like a rocket of 
anguish into the summer sky. 

”Ohl” I thought, ” that's one-eared Jim from next 
dcMir, and if oitr Siininons hears him — atul he’d have to 
k* clead mil t<i hear — he will come out to fight him 1 '' 
I cleiichetl my teeth, I flropjan! my eyes that I'rank mig^-ht 
not see i!ie threatening laughter there. I noted how much 
whiter hm hand was than mine, as they were clas|>ed in 
the iiiiMinliglit. llie pause hat! been long; then, very 
gently, hr slartinl again: ” Msgnonrie! ” 

Distiiiclly I heanl the thump of Simmons’s bcnly drop- 
ping from the jsirch’-roof. ” Migtionne, lotik uji! you 
iiig^eyrii child, and tell tm that I may go to your motlier 
with vour promise f” 

” Mi-iiii f Mi-aii ! Wow 1 Spit f Spit I Wow I ” 
I'oiir lialli of fire glowetl for a moment beneath the tree, 
thru two dark biriiii Iwcame one dark form, that wliirled 
am! kuiiidrd tlirough sfiace, emitting awful miiindi, The 
rats^ %erre loo iiiur}i for me, I threw Imck iity liead and 
latiglird. 

My kiigh tim iiiiicli for Frank, Hii teiiifief broke, 
tie tiling iiiy liaiid away, crying out: ” laugh, yens little 
idiot! %kiti*re worse tliitn the animals, for tltev at leait 
know itci truer! laugh till morning, if you likeL* and 
ifirii rni sorry Ifi siiy it, hut he kicked itiy tiig|. the 
|irrciiiiii iiiiigiiia of iiiy professtoii, ami rustieci tiowii Iht 
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street, leaving me standing there amid the debris of the 
wrecked proposal. 

Next night he frigidly presented himself to escort me 
home, and when I coldly declined his company, he turned 
silently and left me. Truth to tell, I did not enjoy my 
walk alone, through the market-place in particular, and 
I planned to unbend a little the next evening ; but I was 
much piqued to find myself without an excuse for un- 
bending, since on the next evening he did not offer his 
company. The third night there was a big lump in my 
throat, and the tears would have fallen had they not 
been suddenly dried in my eyes by the sight of a familiar 
light-gray suit slipping along close to the houses on the 
other side of the way. Petulant, irritable, loyal-hearted 
boy 1 he had safe-guarded me both those nights when I 
thought I was alone ! My heart was warm with grati- 
tude toward him, and when I reached my gate, and passed 
inside, I called across the street : Thank you, Frank ! 
Good-night ! 

And he laughed and answered : "" Good-night, Mign- 
onne ! ” 

And so it came about that Frank’s wooing, being of 
the strict and stately order, I gradually came to be Miss 
Morris to others beside himself. I saw my advance in 
dignity, and if I did not love him I gave him profound 
gratitude, and we were true friends his short and hon- 
orable life through. 



CHAPTER FOURTEENTH 

Mr. Wilkes BiM>ch comes to u% the whole Sex Loves 
him-.- Mr. Klklcr Comparei him to his Great Father — 
Our CJricf and Horror over the Awful Tragedy at Wash- 
ington. 

I N glancing back over tliose two crowded and biiiy 
seasons one figure stands out with such clearness and 
beauty that I cannot resist the impulse to S|R‘ak of 
him, rallier than of iny own inconse(|ueiUial self. In Ins 
case only (so far as rny |HTsana! knowledge goes) there 
was nc)tliifig derogatory to dignity or to inaiihmxl in 
licifig called tH‘autifu!, for he was that Imd of splendid 
promise, blasteii Ut the core iR’fore its full triuinjdiant 
iilooniing known to the worhl as a madman aiul an 
asKiSHiii~lHit to the profession as “ that unhapiiy boy/* 
John Wilkes IliKith. 

He was so young, m bright, gay, so kiiul. I eonhl 
not have known him well Of course, tcai, there are two 
or three different |miple in every mank skin, yet when 
we nmiemlRT that stars are not generally in the halut of 
showing their brightest, their IrsI side to the eom}iany 
at rehearsal wr rannol help finding iKith resfM^et and lik* 
sii^ for the cine wlio dcM»s. 

11iere are licit iiiiiiiy men who can receive a gash over 
the eye in it mmt at night without lit least a moinriitary 
oiilliiirit of leiiifii*r, bill when the conilial laiweeii 
mi iifid Hkbmtmd mm iRing retiearm*<l, Mr. Iksilli liiul 
again and again iir^ed Mr. McGollom (that six-fcxil tall 
and tiiiiidsiatte Iriidiiig man, who efitriisled me with the 
cure of liii watch during such encountiTs) to ** C*oiiir oil 
litrcJI Gofiir on hott Hot, old fellow t lIiirilrr-«- 
failerl” Iir*d take the chance of a blow, if only Itity 
cottltl make u Itol Itglil of it. 

m 
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And Mr. McCollom, who w?s a cold man, at night 
became nervous in his effort to act like a fiety one. tie 
forgot he had struck the full number of head blows, and 
when Booth was pantingly expecting a thrust, McCollom, 
wielding his sword with both hands, brought it down 
with awful force fair across Booth’s forehead. A cry 
of horror rose, for in one moment his face was masked 
in blood, one eybrow being cut cleanly through. There 
came, simultaneously, one deep groan from Richard, and 
the exclamation : “ Oh, good God ! good God ! ” from 
Richmond, who stood shaking like a leaf and staring at 
his work. Then Booth, flinging the blood from his eyes 
with his left hand, said, as genially as man could speak : 

“ That’s all right, old man I never mind me — only come 
on hard, for God’s sake, and save the fight ! ” 

Which he resumed at once, and though he was per- 
ceptibly weakened, it required the sharp order of Mr. 
Ellsler to “ ring the first curtain bell,” to force him to 
bring the fight to a close, a single blow shorter than 


usual. Then there was a running to and fro, with ice 
and vinegar paper and raw steak and raw oysters. When 
the doctor had placed a few stitches where they were 
most required, he laughingly declared there was pro- 
vision enough in the room to start a restaurant. Mr. 
McCollom came to try to apologize, to explain, but Booth 
would have none of it; he held out his hand, crying: 
“ Why, old fellow, you look as if you had lost the blood' 
Don’t worty. Now if my eye had gone, that would have 
been bad! And so, with light words, he tried to set 
the unfortunate man at ease, and though he must have 
suffered much mortification as well as pain from the eve 
that in spite of all endeavors would blacken he never 
made a sign. ^ 

Jacking 

itl throat, and the manner of 

Its nsing from his shoulders, were truly beautiful His 
coloring was unusual, the ivory pallor of his skin the 
mky blackness of his densely ^ick hair, the hea^y lids 
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of liis glowing eyes, were all Oriental^ and they gmt a 
touch of fiiystery to his face wlien it fell into gravity; 
hilt there was generally a flash of white teeth iKdiind his 
silky fiiiistadie,’ and a laiigli in his eyes. 

One thing I sliall never cease to admire him for. 
When a inaii has placed a clean and honest name in his 
wife's care for life, ahmit the most stupidly wicked use 
she can make of it is as a signature to a hurst of amatory 
flattery, addressed to an unknown actor, who will despise 
Iier for her troulile. Some women may slirive! as though 
attacked with fR^iclideaf curl ” when they hear how 
these silly letters are sometimes jiasseil about and laughed 
at. '' No gentleman would so lx*tray a confidence! '' Of 
course not; but once when I macte that remark to an 
actor, wdio was then flaunting the f<KKl his vanity fed 
ujmn, he roughly answered : ** And no ladv would so 
adfiress an unknown man. She cast away fier right to 
resjxctfiil consitlerafion when she llirust ilmt letter in 
the Ikoc/* That was brutal; but there are those who 
think like him this very day, and oh, foolish tamfxreri 
wdth fire, who act like iiim ! 

Mem? it is sciircely an exaggeration to say tlie sex was 
in love with John Ilooth, the name Wilkes lieing appiir- 
enfly iinknowui to his family and dose friernls. At de|xit 
rrstaiirants thciie firrcety unwilling maitleti-Hhirnmeri of 
plates and shoiiters of eoffee«ciips made to him swift anti 
gentle offerings of hot steaks, hot luseiiits, hot coffee, 
iTow’tlitig round him like tioves almut a grain basket, 
leaving other travellers to wait iiixm tliemsdves or go 
ivilltoiit refreshment. At the holds, maids had lM*eii 
kiiowti to eiiirr fits rexim and tear asunder the already 
tiiatle*iip Ixd, till! the ** turnHiver miglit be broader 
by a tlirra«l or two, and both pillows slant at the fierfectly 
eorrret angle. At the tlieatre, g«MK:I heaven ! ns the siio* 
ffowert turn iifxm their italki to follow the tidrived suii, 
so old or yiiisiig, oiir fares imiltng* turned In him. 
iilil or yiiiiftg, ftir the little daughter of the manager, who 
playetriiiit itir Ihikf nf Vttrk in ** Kichiird III,/* raitie to 
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the theatre each day, each night of the engagement, ar- 
rayed in her best gowns, and turned on him fervid eyes 
that might well have served for Juliet: The manager’s 
wife, whose sternly aggressive virtue no one could doubt 
or question, with the aid of art waved and fluffed her 
hair, and softened thus her too hard line of brow, and 
let her keen black eyes fill with friendly sparkles for us 
all— -yet, ’twas because of him. And when the old 
woman made to threaten him with her finger, and he 
caught her lifted hand, and uncovering his bonnie head, 
stooped and kissed it, then came the wanton blood up 
in her cheek as she had been a girl again. 

His letters then from flirtatious women, and, alas! 
girls, you may well believe were legion. A cloud used 
to gather upon his face at sight of them. I have of 
course no faintest idea that he lived the godly, righteous, 
and sober life that is enjoined upon us all, but I do re- 
member with respect that this idolized man, when the 
letters were many and rehearsal already on, would care- 
fully cut off every signature and utterly destroy them, 
then pile the unread letters up, and, I don’t know what 
their final end was, but he remarked with knit brows, 
as he caught me watching him at his work one morning : 

“ They,” pointing to the pile of mutilated letters, “ they 
are harmless now, little one ; their sting lies in the tail ! ” 
and when a certain free and easy actor, laughingly picked 
up a very elegantly written note, and said : “ I can read 
it, can’t I, now the signature is gone? ” He answered, 
shortly: “The woman’s folly is no excuse for our 
knavery — lay the letter down, please! ” 

I played the Player-Queen to my great joy, and in the 
‘‘ Marble Heart ” I was one of the group of three statues 
in the first act. We were supposed to represent Lais, 
Aspasia, and Phryne, and when we read the cast, I glanced 
at the other girls (we were not strikingly handsome), 
and remarked, gravely: “Well, it’s a comfort to know 
that we look so like the three beautiful Grecians.” 

A laugh at our backs brought us around suddenly to 
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face Mr. Booth, who said to me : “ You satirical little 
wretch, how do you come to know tliese Grecian ladies? 
Perhaps you liave the advantage of them in being all- 
beautiful within ? ” 

'* I wish it would strike outward, then,” I answered ; 
“ you know it's always Iw-st to liavc things come to the 
.surface ! " 

" 1 know sonic very precious things are hidtien from 
nunmoii .sight, and I know, t(X), you caught my meaning 
in the fir.st jilace; gmxi-night.” And he left us. 

W'e had been told to <lesccnd to the stage at night with 
our while robes hanging free and .straight, that Mr. Ikxrth 
himself might drajw them as we sttxKl ujxjh the {Hslestal. 
It really is a charming picture, that of the statue.s in the 
fir.st act. Against a backing of black velvet, the three 
white figures, carefully j)o.se<l, strongly liglited, stand out 
so marble-like, that when they slowly turn their faces 
and jKiint to their chosen master, the effect is uncanny 
enough to chill tlw looker-on. 

Weil, with white wigs, white tights, and white roltes, 
and half strangled with the {lowder we hatl inhaleil in 
otir efforts to make our lips stay white, we cautiously 
deseetifled the .stairs. We <lare<l not talk, we dareil not 
hlink our eyes, for fear of disturbing the coat of ixnviler ; 
w^e were lifted to the fwdestal anti ttxik our places as we 
exjH*eted to stantl. Then Mr. Ikxrth came, such a pict- 
ure in his tireek garments as made even the men exclaim 
at him, and liegan to jxise us. It hapjK>ned that tme t»f 
u* hatl very gtKxl limbs, one medium gtHwl, and the tfsirtl 
hatl apftjirently walked on hrcKHti-sticks. When Mr. 
Ikxdh slightly raisetl the draiwry of No. 3, his feature* 
gave a twist as though he hail sudileuly tasted lemon- 
juu’r, but, ijuiek as a Hash, he saitl; ** I Ixdieve I’ll ad 
vauce you to the centre, for the stately and wise . ixpasia." 
The tentral figure wore her «lra|KTies haugiug straight 
to her feet, heiiee the "atlvauee" and eonseipient eon 
I'ealmeiit of the unlovely limlis. It was ipiiekly and 
kindly ilraie, for the girl was not only spared inotlitii'a- 
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tion but in the word “advance” she saw a compliment, 
and’ was happy accordingly. Then my turn came; my 
arm was placed about Aspasia, my head bent and turned 
and twisted, my right hand curved upon my breast, so 
that the forefinger touched my chin; I felt I was a per- 
sonified simper, but I was silent and patient until the 
arrangement of my draperies began — then I squirmed 

anxiously. . 

“ Take care, take care ! ” he cautioned, you will sway 
the others if you move ! ” But, in spite of the risk of my 
marble make-up, I faintly groaned : “ Oh, dear ! must 
it be like that ? ” 

Regardless of the pins in the corner of his mouth, he 
burst into laughter, and taking a photograph from the 
bosom of his Greek shirt, he said : “ I expected a pro- 
test from you, miss, so I came prepared ; don’t move your 
head, but just look at this.” 

He held the picture of a group of statuary up to me : 
“This is you on the right; it’s not so dreadful, now, 
is it.^” and I cautiously murmured, that if I wasn’t any 
worse than that I wouldn’t mind. 


And so we were all satisfied and our statue scene was 
very successful. 

Next morning I saw Mr. Booth come running out of 
the theatre on his way to the telegraph office at the cor- 
ner, and right in the middle of the walk, staring about 
him, stood a child — a small roamer of the stony streets, 
who had evidently got far enough beyond his native ward 
to arouse misgivings as to his personal safety, and at the 
very moment he stopped to consider matters, Mr. Booth 
dashed out of the stage-door and added to his bewilder- 
ment by capsizing him completely. 

“ Ob, good Lord 1 Baby, are you hurt ? ” exclaimed 
Mr. Booth, pausing instantly to pick up the dirty, tous- 
elled, small heap and stand it on its bandy legs again 

“Don’t cry, little chap!” and the aforesaid little chap 
not only ceased to cry but gave him a damp and grimy 
smile, at which the actor bent toward him quickly but 
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paused, took out his handkerchief, and first carefully 
wiping the dirty little nose and mouth, stooped and 
kissed him heartily, put some change in each freckled 
paw, and continued his run to the telegraph office. 

He knew of no witness to the act. To kiss a pretty, 
clean child under the approving eyes of mamma might 
mean nothing but politeness, but surely it required the 
prompting of a warm and tender heart to make a young 
and thoughtless man feel for and caress such a dirty, 
forlorn bit of babyhood as that. 

Of his work, I suppose I was too young and too igno- 
rant to judge correctly, but I remember well hearing the 
older members of the company express their opinions. 
Mr. Ellsler, who had been on terms of friendship with 
the elder Booth, was delighted with the promise of his 
work. He greatly admired Edwin's intellectual power, 
his artistic care, but '' John," he cried, '' has more of the 
old man's power in one performance than Edwin can 
show in a year. He has the fire, the dash, the touch of 
strangeness. He often produces unstudied effects at 
night. I question him, ^ Did you rehearse that business 
to-day, John?' he answers: 'No, I didn't rehearse it, 
it just came to me in the scene, and I couldn't help doing 
it; but it went all right, didn't it?' Full of impulse, 
just now, like a colt, his heels are in the air, nearly as 
often as his head, but wait a year or two till he gets 
used to the harness, and quiets down a bit, and you will 
see as great an actor as America can produce ! " 

And, by the way, speaking of Mr. Ellsler and the elder 
Booth, I am reminded that I have in my possession a 
letter from the latter to the former. It is written in a 
rather cramped hand, that carries the address and the 
marks of the red wafers, as that was before the appear- 
ance of envelopes, and it informs Mr. Ellsler that he, 
"Junius Brutus Booth, will play a star engagement of 
one week for the sum of — " how many dollars? if it 
were not unguessable, I should insist upon your guess- 
ing, but that would not be fair, so here it is — " for the 
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sum of three hundred dollars,” and wants to know how 
many and what plays he is desired to do, that he may 

select his wardrobe. t^a ■ i • 

Think of it — the mighty father of our Edwin asking 
but $-?oo for a week of such acting as he could do which, 
if this bright, light-hearted boy was so much like him, 
must have been brilliant indeed. 

One morning, going on the stage where a group were 
talking with John Wilkes, I heard him say: No! no, 
no ! there’s but one Hamlet to my mind, that’s my brother 
Edwin. You see, between ourselves, he is Hamlet, 
melancholy and all ! ” 

That was an awful time when the dread news came 
to us. We were in Columbus. We had been horrified 
by the great crime at Washington. My room-mate and 
I had from our small earnings bought some black cotton, 
at a tripled price, as all the black material in the city was 
not sufficient to meet the demand, and as we tacked it 
about our one window, a man, passing, told us the assassin 
had been discovered, and that he was the actor Booth. 
Hattie laughed so she nearly swallowed the tack that, 
girl-like, she held between her lips, and I, after a laugh, 
told him it was a poor subject for a jest, and we went 
in. There was no store in Columbus then where play- 
books were sold, and as Mr. Ellsler had a very large and 
complete stage library, he frequently lent his books to 
us, and w« would hurriedly copy out our lines and re- 
turn the book for his own use. On that occasion he was 
going to study his part first and then leave the play with 
us as he passed going home. We heard his knock; I 
was busy pressing a bit of stage finery. Hattie opened 

the door, and then I heard her exclaiming: “Why 

why — what?” I turned quickly. Mr. Ellsler was com- 
ing slowly into the room. He is a very dark man, but he 
was perfectly livid then, his lips even were blanched to 
the whiteness of his cheeks. His eyes were dreadful they 
were so glassy and seemed so unseeing. He was de- 
voted to his children, and all I could think of as likely 
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>f such a look upon his face was disaster to one 

g £ and I cried, as I drew a chair to him, What 

• Oh, what has happened to them ? 

sank down, he wiped his brow, he looked almost 
at me. then, very faintly, he said: ""You — 
— heard — anything? 

a flash Hattie’s eyes and mine met; we thought 
supposed ill-timed jest of the stranger — my lips 
wordlessly. Hattie stammered : "" A man, he 
though, said that Wilkes Booth — but he did lie 
^ ciidn't he?” and in the same faint voice Mr. Ellsler 
slowly: ""No — no! he did not lie — it’s too 


if 


. 1^0 wn fell our heads and the waves of shame and sor- 
seemed fairly to o’erwhelm us, and while our sobs 
ill^d the little room, Mr. Ellsler rose and laid two play- 
on the table. Then, while standing there, staring 
uto space, I heard his far, faint voice, saying : "" So 
so good a man destroyed, and by the hand of that 
Jn Flippy boy! my God! my God! ” He wiped his brow 
and slowly left the house, apparently unconscious 
« oiir presence. 

VS^lien we resumed our work — the theatre had closed 
of the national calamity — many a painted cheek 
ihowed runnels made by bitter tears, and one old actress, 
with, quivering lips, exclaimed: ""One woe doth tread 
upon another’s heel, so fast they follow ! ” but with no 
Sliouig'ht of quoting, and God knows the words expressed 
llici situation perfectly. 

^dCrs. Ellsler, whom I never ^aw shed a tear for any 
iicicaniess, sorrow, or trouble of her own, shed tears for 
ilie mad boy who had suddenly become the assassin of 
>k><l’’s anointed — the great, the blameless Lincoln! 

crept about, quietly, everyone winced at the sound 
the overture; it was as if one dead lay within the 
wmlls, one who belonged to us. 

When the rumors about Booth being the murderer 
riroved to be authentic, the police feared a possible out- 
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break of mob-feeling, and a demonstration against the 
theatre building, or against the actors individually; but 
we had been a decent, law-abiding, well-behaved people, 
liked and respected, so we Were not made to suffer 
for the awful act of one of our number. Still, when 
the mass-meeting was held in front of the Capitol, there 
was much anxiety on the subject, and Mr. Ellsler urged 
all the company to keep away from it, lest their presence 
might arouse some ill-feeling. The crowd was immense ; 
the sun had gloomed over, and the Capitol building, 
draped in black, loomed up with stern severity and that 
massive dignity only obtained by heavily columned build- 
ings. The people surged like waves about the speakers' 
stand, and the policemen glanced anxiously toward the 
new theatre, not far away, and prayed that some bom- 
bastic, revengeful ruffian might not crop up from this 
mixed crowd of excited humanity to stir them to 
violence. 


Three speakers, however, in their addresses had con- 
fined themselves to eulogizing the great dead. In life, 
Mr. Lincoln had been abused by many ; in death, he was 
worshipped by all, and these speakers found their words 
of love and sorrow eagerly listened to, and ipade no harsh 
allusions to the profession from which the assassin 


sprang. And then an unknown man clambered up from 
the crowd to the portico platform and began to speal^ 
without asking anyone’s permission. He had a far- 
reaching voice — he had fire and “ go.” 

“ Here’s the fellow to look out for ! ” said the police- 
man, and, sure enough, suddenly the dread word “ the- 
atre ” was tossed into the air, and everyone was still in 
a moment, waiting for — what.? I don’t know what they 
hoped for, I do know what many feared; but this is 
what he said : “ Yes, look over at our theatre and think 
Ox the little body of men and women there, who are to- 
day sore-hearted and cast down, who feel that they are 

niimber has com- 

mitted that hideous crime ! Think of what they have to 
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bear of shame and horror, and spare for them, too, a 
little pity ! 

He paused ; it had been a bold thing to do — to appeal 
for consideration for actors at such a time. The crowd 
swayed for a moment to and fro, a curious growling 
came from it, and then all heads turned toward the 
theatre. A faint cheer was given, and after that there 
was not the slightest allusion made to us — and verily 
we were grateful. 

That the homely, tender-hearted ^'Father Abraham,” 
rare combination of courage, justice, and humanity, died 
at an actor’s hand will be a grief, a horror, and a shame 
to the profession forever — yet I cannot believe that 
John Wilkes Booth was the leader of a band of bloody 
conspirators ! ” 

Who shall draw a line and say : here genius ends and 
madness begins ? There was that touch of strangeness.” 
In Edwin Booth it was a profound melancholy ; in John 
it was an exaggeration of spirit, almost a wildness. 
There was the natural vanity of the actor^ too, who craves 
a dramatic situation in real life. There was his passion- 
ate love and sympathy for the South — why, he was 
'^easier to be played on than a pipe ! ” 

Undoubtedly he conspired to kidnap the President — 
that would appeal to him, but after that I truly believe 
he was a tool, certainly he was no leader. Those who 
led him knew his courage, his belief in fate, his loyalty 
to his friends; and because they knew these things, he 
drew the lot, as it was meant he should from the first. 
Then, half mad, he accepted the part Fate cast him for 
— committed the monstrous crime and paid the awful 
price. 

And since, 

** God moves in a mysterious way 
His wonders to perform,” 

we venture to pray for His mercy upon the guilty soul ! 
who may have repented and confessed his manifold sins 
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and offences during those awful hours of suffering be- 
fore the end came. 

And God shutteth not up His mercies forever in dis- 
pleasure ! '' We can only shiver and turn our thoughts 
away from the bright light that went out in such utter 
darkness. Poor^ guilty, unhappy John Wilkes Booth! 



CHAPTER FIFTEENTH 


Mr. R. E. J. Miles — His two Horses, and our Woful 
Experience with the Substitute “Wild Horse of Tar- 
tary.” 

B ut there, just as I start to speak of my third sea- 
son, I seem to look into a pair of big, mild eyes 
that say : Can it be that you mean to pass me 
by? Do you forget that ’twas I who turned the great 
sensation scene of a play into a side-splitting farce ? ” 
And I shake my head and answer, truthfully : I can- 
not forget, I shall never forget your work that night in 
Columbus, when you appeared as the "fiery, untamed 
steed ^ (may Heaven forgive you) in " Mazeppa/ ” 

Mr. Robert E. J, Miles, or "" All the Alphabet Miles,'’ , 
as he was frequently called, was starring at that time in 
the Horse Drama, doing such plays as “The Cataract 
of the Ganges,” "" Mazeppa,” "" Sixteen-String Jack,” etc. 
"" Mazeppa ” was the favorite in Columbus, and both the 
star and manager regretted they had billed the other plays 
in advance, as there would have been more money in 
"" Mazeppa ” alone. Mr. Miles carried with him two 
horses ; the one for the "" Wild Horse of Tartary ” was 
an exquisitely formed, satin-coated creature, who looked 
wickedly at you from the tail of her blazing eye, who 
bared her teeth savagely, and struck out with her fore- 
feet, as well as lashed out with the hind ones. When 
she came rearing, plunging, biting, snapping, whirling, 
and kicking her way on to the stage, the scarlet linihg 
of her dilating nostrils and the foam flying from 
mouth made our screams very natural ones, and the 
women in front used to huddle close to their compan- 
ions, or even cover their faces. 
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One creature only did this beautiful vixen love — R. 
E. J. Miles. She fawned upon him like a dog ; she did 
tricks like a dog for him, but she was a terror to the 
rest of mankind, and really it was a thrilling scene when 
Mazeppa was stripped and bound, his head tail-ward, his 
feet mane-ward, to the back of that maddened beast. 
She seemed to bite and tear at him, and when set free 
she stood straight up for a dreadful moment, in which 
she really endangered his life, then, with a wild neigh, 
she tore up the runs,’’' as if fiends pursued her, with 
the man stretched helplessly along her inky back. The 
curtain used to go up again and again — it was so very 
efifective. 

For a horse to get from the level stage clear above 
the flies,” under the very roof, the platforms or runs 
he mounts on have to zig-zag across the mountain back- 
ground. 

At each angle, out of sight of the audience, there is a 
railed platform, large enough for the horse to turn upon 
and make the next upward rush. 

The other horse travelling with Mr. Miles was an en- 
tirely different proposition. He would have been de- 
scribed, according to the State he happened to be in, as 
a pie-bald, a skew-bald, a pinto, or a calico horse. He 
was very large, mostly of a satiny white, with big, ab- 
surdly shaped markings of bright bay. He was one of 
the breed of horses that in livery stables are always 
known as '' Doctor ” or ‘‘ Judge.” Benevolence beamed 
from his large, clear eyes, and he looked so mildly wise, 
one half expected to see him put on spectacles. The boy 
at the stable said one day, as he fed him : I wouldn’t 
wunder if this ol' parson of ’er a boss asked a blessin’ on 
them there oats — I wouldn’t ! ” 

I don’t know whether old Bob — as he was called — 
had any speed or not, but if he had it was useless to him, 
for^ alas I he was never allowed to reach the goal under 
any circumstances. He was always ridden by the villain, 
and therefore had to be overtaken, and besides that he 
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generally had to carry double, as the desperado usually 
fled holding the fainting heroine before him. Though 
old Bob successfully leaped chasms thus heavily handi- 
capped — for truly he was a mighty jumper — neverthe- 
less he was compelled to accept defeat, as Mr. Miles al- 
ways came rushing up on the black horse to the rescue. 
He was very lucky indeed, if he didn^t have to roll about 
and die, and he was a very impatient dead horse, often 
amusing the audience by lifting his head to see if the cur- 
tain was not down yet, and then dropping dead again with 
a sigh the whole house could hear. 

By the way, "" the house is a theatrical term^ mean- 
ing, on an actor’s lips, “ the audience.’’ The house did 
thus or so,” the house is behaving beautifully,” it’s 
the most refined house you ever saw,” “ what a cold 
house ” ; and so on. I have but rarely heard either actor 
or actress refer to the audience ” — and after steadily 
using any term for years it is very hard to lay it aside, 
and I shall long remember the grim moment that fol- 
lowed on my remarking to my rector, ‘‘What a good 
house you had yesterday — it must have been a pleasure 
to pla — to, to — er, er, to address such an audi — er, that 
is, I mean congregation ! ” There was a moment of icy 
silence, then, being a human being as well as a wearer 
of the priestly collar, he set back his head and laughed 
a laugh that was good to hear. 

Anyway, being continually pushed back into second 
place and compelled to listen to the unearned applause 
bestowed upon the beautiful black seemed to rob old 
Bob of all ambition professionally, and he simply became 
a gourmet and a glutton. He lived to eat. A woman 
in his eyes was a sort of perambulating store-house of 
cake, crackers, apples, sugar, etc. ; only his love for chil- 
dren was disinterested. The moment he was loose he 
went off in search for children, no matter whose, so long 
as he found some ; then down he would go on his knees, 
and wait to be pulled and patted. His silvery tail pro- 
vided hundreds of horse-hair rings — and his habit of 
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gathering very small people up by their back breadths 
and carrying them a little way before dropping them, 
only filled the air with wild shrieks of laughter. In the 
theatre he walked sedately about before rehearsal began, 
and though we knew his attentions were entirely selfish, 
he was so urbane, so complaisant in his manner of going 
through us, that we could not resist his advances, and 
p ffrh day and night we packed our pockets and our muffs 
with such provender as women seldom carry about in 
their clothes. All our gloves smelled as though we 
worked at a cider-mill. While the play was going on 
old Bob spent a great part of his time standing on the 
first of those railed platforms, and as he was on the same 
side of the stage that the ladies’ dressing-rooms were on, 
everyone of us had to pass him on our way to dress, 
and he demanded toll of all. Fruits, domestic or foreign, 
were received with gentle eagerness. Cake, crackers, and 
sugar, the velvety nose snuffed at them approvingly, and 
if a girl, believing herself late, tried to pass him swiftly 
by, his look of amazement was comical to behold, and 
in an instant his iron-shod foot was playing a veritable 
devil’s tattoo on the resounding board platform, and if 
that failed to win attention, following her with his eyes, 

he lifted up his voice in a full-chested “ neigh — hay ^ 

hay — ha-ay! ” that brought her back in a hurry with her 
toll of sugar. And that pie-bald hypocrite would scrunch 
it with such a piteously ravenous air that the girl quite 
forgot the basilisk glare and satirical words the landlady 
directed against her recently-acquired sweet-tooth. My 
own landlady had, as early as ^^ednesday, covered the 
sugar-bowl and locked the pantry, but she left the salt- 
bag open, and I took on a full cargo of it twice a day, 
Md old Bob showed such an absolute carnality of en- 
joym^t in the eating of it that Mr. Miles became con- 
viMed that it had long been denied to him at the stables. 

that dreadful niirht 
of disaster. I don’t recall the name of the play, but in 
at one piece the beautiful, high-spirited black mare had 
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to carry double up the runs. John Carroll and Miss Lucy 
Cutler were the riders. Mr. Carroll claimed he could 
ride a little, and though he was afraid he was ashamed 
to say so. Mr. Miles said in the morning : Now, if 
you are the least bit timid, Mr. Carroll, say so, and I 
will fasten the bridle-reins to the saddle-pommel and the 
Queen will carry you up as true as a die and as safe as 
a rock of her own accord ; but if you are going to hold 
the bridle, for God’s sake be careful ! If it was old Bob, 
you could saw him as much as you liked and he would 
pay no attention, and hug the run for dear life ; but the 
Queen, who has a tender mouth, is besides half mad with 
excitement at night, and a very slight pressure on the 
wrong rein will mean a forty or fifty-foot fall for you 
all!” 

Miss Cutler expressed great fear, when Mr. Miles, sur- 
prisedly, said : Why, you have ridden with me twice 
this week without a sign of fear ? ” Oh, yes,” she 
answered, but yoii know what you are doing — you are 
a horseman.” 

It was an unfortunate speech, and in face of it Mr. 
Carroll’s vanity would not allow him to admit his anxi- 
ety. He could ride well enough — and he would 
handle the reins himself,” he declared. 

During the day his fears grew upon him. Foolishly 
and wickedly he resorted to spirits to try to build up 
some Dutch courage; and then, when the scene came 
on, half blind with fear and the liquor, which he was 
not used to, as he felt the fierce creature beneath them 
rushing furiously up the steep incline, a sort of madness 
came upon him. Without rhyme or reason he pulled 
desperately at the nigh rein and in the same breath their 
three bodies were hurling dovvnward, like thunder- 
bolts. 

It was an awful sight! I looked at them as they 
descended, and for the fraction of a second they seemed 
to be suspended in the air. They were all upside down. 
They all, without turning or twisting, fell straight as 
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plummets — the horse, the same as the man and woman, 
had its feet straight in the air. Ugh! the striking — 
ugh ! — never mind details ! The curtain had been 
rushed down. Miss Cutler had been picked up, dazed, 
stunned, but without a mark. Mr. Carroll had crept 
away unaided amid the confusion, the sorrow, and tears, 
for the splendid Queen was doomed and done for ! 
Though Mr. Miles had risked his own life in an awful 
leap to save her from falling through a trap, he could 
not save her life, and the almost human groan with which 
she dropped her lovely head upon her master's shoulder, 
and his streaming eyes as he tenderly wiped the blood 
from her velvety nostrils, made even the scene-shifters 
rub their eyes upon the backs of their hands. While the 
Queen was half carried and half crept to the fire-engine 
house next door (her stable was so far away), someone 
was going before the curtain, assuring the audience that 
the accident was very slight, and the lady and gentle- 
man would both be before them presently, and the audi- 
ence applauded in a rather doubtful manner, for several 
ladies had fainted, and the carrying out of a helpless 
person from a place of amusement always has a depress- 
ing effect upon the lookers-on. Meantime Mr. Carroll was 
getting his wrist bandaged and a cut on his face strapped 
up, while a basket of sawdust was hurriedly procured 
that certain cruel stains might be concealed. The or- 
chestra played briskly and the play went on. That's the 
one thing we can be sure of in this world — that the 
play will go on. That night, late, the beautiful Queen 
died with her head resting on her master's knee. 

Now ** Mazeppa " was billed for the next night, and 
there were many consultations held in the office and on 
the stage. The wild horse of Tartary " was gone. It 
was impossible to find a new horse in one day. 

Change the bill 1 " said Mr. Miles. 

And have an empty house," answered Mr. Ellsler. 

But what can I do for a horse ? " asked R. E. J. M. 

Use old Bob," answered Mr. Ellsler. 
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Good Lord ! groaned Bob’s master. They argued 
long, but neither wanted to lose the good house, so the 
bill was allowed to stand, and Mazeppa was per- 
formed with old white Bob as the Wild Horse of Tar- 
tary.'^ Think of it, that ingratiating old Bob! That 
follower of women and playmate of children! Why, 
even the great bay blotches on his white old hide made 
one think of the circus, paper hoops, and training, rather 
than of wildness. Meaning to make him at least impa- 
tient and restless, he had been deprived of his supper, 
and the result was a settled gloom, an air of melancholy 
that made Mr. Miles swear under his breath every time 
he looked at him. There was a ring, known I believe as 
a Spanish ring, made with a sharp little spike attachment, 
and used sometimes by circus-men to stir up horses to 
a show of violence or of high spirits, and when a whip 
was not permissible. It could be resorted to without 
arousing any suspicion of cruelty, since the spike was on 
the under side and so out of sight. The man with the 
ring on his finger would stand by a horse, and resting 
his hand on the animal’s neck, just at the most sensitive 
spot of his whole anatomy — the root or end of his mane 
— would close the hand suddenly, thus driving the spike 
into the flesh. It must have caused exquisite pain, and 
naturally the tormented animal rears and plunges. Some- 
times they get effect enough by pricking the creatures on 
the shoulder only. On that night, Mr. Miles, after gaz- 
ing at the mild and melancholy features of his new 

Wild Horse of Tartary,” went to his room and dug 
up from some trunk a Spanish ring. Calling one of the 
men who used to be dragged and thrashed about the 
stage by the black wild horse, he explained to him its 
use, ending with : I hate to hurt the old fellow, so try 
him on the shoulder first, and if he dances about pretty 
lively, as I think he will, you need not prick his mane 
at all.” 

The play moved along nicely, the house was large, and 
seemed pleased. Mazeppa fell into his enemy’s hands, 
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the sentence was pronounced, and the order followed: 

Bring forth the fiery, untamed steed ! ” 

The women began to draw close to their escorts; 
many of them remembered the biting^ kicking entrance 
of the black, and were frightened beforehand. The or- 
chestra responded with incidental creepy music, but — 
that was all. Over in the entrance, old Bob, surrounded 
by the four men who were supposed to restrain him, stood 
calmly. But those who sat in the left box heard get- 
ups ! and “ go-ons ! and the duckings of many tongues. 
The mighty Khan of Tartary (who could not see that 
entrance) thought he had not been heard, and roared 
again : Bring forth the fiery, untamed steed ! '' An- 

other pause, the house tittered, then some one hit old Bob 
a crack across the rump with a whip, at which he gave 
a switch of his tail and gently ambled on the stage, 
stopping of his own accord at centre^ and, lowering his 
head, he stretched his neck and sniffed at the leader of 
the orchestra, precisely as a dog sniffs at a stranger. It 
was deliciously ridiculous. We girls were supposed to 
scream with terror at the ^'wild horse,'' and, alas! we 
were only too obedient, crowding down at right, clinging 
together in attitudes of extremest fright, we shrieked and 
screeched until old Bob cocked up his ears and looked 
so astonished at our conduct that the audience simply 
rocked back and forth with laughter, and all the time 
Mazeppa was saying things that did not seem to be like 
prayers. Finally he gave orders for the men to surround 
Bob, which they did, and then the ring was used — the 
ring that was to make him dance about pretty lively. It 
pricked him on the shoulder^ and the ‘‘ wild horse " stood 
and switched his tail. It pricked him again — he switched 
his tail again. The men had by that time grown care- 
less, and when the ring was finally used at his mane, he 
suddenly kicked one of them clear off the stage, and thep 
• resumed his unruffled calm. The public thought it was 
having fun all this time, but pretty soon it knew it. 
Nothing under heaven could disturb the gentle serenity 
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of that dog-like old horse. But when Maseppa was 
brought forward to be bound upon his back, instead of 
pulling away, rearing, and fighting against the burden, 
his one and only quick movement was his violent effort 
to break away from his tormentors to welcome Mazeppa 
joyously. 

Oh ! groaned Miles, kill him, somebody, before 
he kills me ! ’’ 

While he was being bound on the wild horse’s back, 
our instructions were to scream, therefore we screamed 
as before, and being on the verge of insanity, Mazeppa 
lifted his head from the horse’s back, and said : Oh, 
shut up — do I ” The audience heard, and — well, it 
laughed some more, and then it discovered^ when the 
men sprang away and left the horse free to dash madly 
up the mountain, that Mazeppa had kept one foot un- 
bound to kick his horse with — and truly it did seem 
that the audience was going into convulsions. Such 
laughter, pierced every now and then by the shrill scream 
of hysteria. Then old Bob ambled up the first run all 
right, but, alas! for poor Mazeppa^ as he reached the 
first turn-table, a woman passed on the way to her room, 
and hungry Bob instantly stopped to negotiate a loan in 
sugar. Oh, it was dreadful, the wait, and when finally 
he reappeared, trotting — yes, trotting up the next run, 
Mr. Miles’s foot could be plainly seen, kicking with the 
regularity of a piston-rod, while his remarks were — 
well, they were irregular in the extreme. 

Of course the play was hopelessly ruined; the audi- 
ence laughed at the slightest mention of the wild horse,” 
and when, broken and exhausted^ the shepherds find 
them both lying at the foot of the mountain, the house 
seemed to shake with laughter. 

When the play was at last over, old white Bob walked 
over to his master and mumbled his hand. Mr. Miles 
pushed him away with pretended anger, crying: ‘‘You 
infernal old idiot, I’d sell you for a three-cent stamp 
with gum on it 1 ” 
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Bob looked hard at him a moment, then he calmly 
crossed behind him and mumbled his other hand, and 
Mr. Miles pulled his ears, and said that “he himself 
was the idiot for expecting an untrained, unrehearsed 
horse to play such a part,” and old Bob agreeing with 
him perfectly, they were, as always, at peace with each 
Other. 



CHAPTER SIXTEENTH 

I perform a Remarkable Feat, I Study King Charles in 
One Afternoon and Play Without a Rehearsal — Mrs. 
D. P. Bowers makes Odd Revelation. 

A lready in that third season my position had 
become an anomalous one, from that occasion 
when, because of sickness, I had in one afternoon 
studied, letter perfect, the part of King Charles in Faint 
Heart Never Won Fair Lady,’" and played it in borrowed 
clothes and without any rehearsal whatever, other than 
finding the situations plainly marked in the book. It was 
an astonishing thing to do, and nearly everyone had a 
kind word for me. The stage manager, or rather the 
prompter, for Mr. Ellsler was his own stage manager, 
patted me on the shoulder and said : Ton my soul, 
girl, you’re a wonder! I think pretty well of my own 
study, but you can beat me. You never missed a word, 
and besides that I’ve seen the part played worse many 
a time. I don’t know what to say to you, my dear, but 
a girl that can do that can do most anything.” 

Ah, yes ! and that was Just what the powers that were 
seemed to think — that I could do almost anything, for 
from that day I became , a sort of dramatic scape-goat, 
to play the parts of the sick, the halt^ the cross, the 
tricky, for whenever an actor or actress turns up with 
a remarkable study — the ability to learn almost any part 
in a given time — he or she is bound to be put upon.” 
Sickness will increase, tempers will get shorter, airs of 
superiority will be assumed, all because there is some- 
one ready to play the obnoxious part, someone ready to 
rush into the breach and prevent the changing of the 
"bill.” 
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So often was I playing parts, thus leaving only two 
in the ballet, that another girl was engaged. Thus to 
Hattie, Annie, and Clara there was added Mary. And 
lo! in this young woman I recognized a friend of my 
youth. I had known her but two days, but I could never 
forget the only child I had ever had a play with. She 
had parted from me in wrath because, after playing 
house-keeping all morning in the yard, I had refused to 
eat a clay dumpling she had made, with a nice green 
clover-leaf in its middle. She threw the dumpling at me, 
roaring like a little bull calf, and twisting a dirty small 
fist into each dry eye, she waddled off home, leaving me, 
finger in mouth, gazing in pained amazement after her, 
until my fat little legs suddenly gave way, as was their 
wont in moments of great emotion, and sat me unwill- 
ingly but flatly down upon the ground, where I remained, 
looking gravely at them and wondering what they did 
it for — and now here we were together again. 

Of course this playing of many parts was, in a cer- 
tain way, an advantage to me, and I appreciated it ; but 
there can be too much even of a good thing. That I got 
little pay for all this work was nothing to me, I was 
glad to do it for the experience it gave me, but when I 
was forced to appear ridiculous through my inability to 
dress the parts correctly I suffered cruelly. Once in a 
while, as in the case of King Charles, I could get a cos- 
tume from the theatre wardrobe, where the yellow plush 
breeches lived when not engaged in desolating my young 
life, but, alas! here, as everywhere, the man is the fa- 
vored party, and the theatre wardrobe contains only mas- 
culine garments ; the women must provide everything for 
themselves. Then, too, one is never too young or too 
insignificant to feel an injustice. 

I recall, very distinctly, having to go on for Lady 'Anne 
in Richard III.,’’ with a rather unimportant star. Now 
had I ^‘held a position,” as the term goes, that part 
would, out of courtesy, have belonged to me for the rest 
of the season, unless I chose to offer it back to the woman 
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I had obliged; but being only a ballet-girl I did well 
enough for the Lady Anne of an unimportant star, but 
when a more popular Richard appeared upon the scene, 
Lady Anne was immediately reclaimed, and I traipsed 
again behind the coffin, arid with the rest of the ballet 
was witness to that most savage fling of Shakespeare 
against a vain, inconsequential womanhood as personi- 
fied in Lady Anne, who, standing by her coffined, mur- 
dered dead, eagerly drinks in the flattery offered by the 
murderer’s self. It is a courtship all dagger-pierced and 
reeking with innocent blood — monstrous and revolting! 
One would like to know who the woman was whose in- 
credible vanity and levity so worked upon the master’s 
mind that he produced this tragic caricature. Who was 
the woman who inspired great Shakespeare’s one un- 
natural scene? Come, antiquaries, cherchez la femme! 

I suffered most when I had to play some lady of qual- 
ity, for what, in heaven’s name, had I to dress a lady 
in? Five dollars a week to live on, to dress myself on, 
and to provide stage wardrobe! Many a bitter tear I 
shed. And then there was the surprise of the stars, when 
after playing an important part one night, they suddenly 
recognized me the next standing in the crowd of peas- 
ants or seated at Macbeth's disheartening banquet. 

Their comments used to be very caustic sometimes, 
and they almost, without exception, advised me to rebel, 
to go and demand freedom from the ballet, or at least 
salary enough to dress the parts given me to play. But 
those long years of childish thraldom had left their mark 
— I could not assert myself, an overwhelming shame 
came upon me, even at the thought of asking to be ad- 
vanced. So I went on playing boys and second old 
women, singing songs when forced to it, going on for 
poor leading parts even, for the leading lady being the 
manager’s wife rarely played parts with women stars, and 
then between times dropping back into the ballet and 
standing about in crowds or taking part in a village dance. 

It was a queer position and no mistake. Many stars 
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had grown to know me, and often on Monday morning 
he or she would come over to our group and shake hands 
kindly, to my great pleasure. One morning, while we 
were rehearsing '' Lady Audley’s Secret,'' Mrs. Bowers, 
whom I greatly admired, came over to me, and remarked : 
''You hard-hearted little wretch! I've been watching 
you ; you are treating that boy shamefully 1 Don't you 
know Murdoch is a gentleman?" 

I was surprised, and rather quickly answered : " Well, 
have I treated him as if he were not a gentleman? " 

She was called just then, but when the act. was over 
she came to me again, and taking my hand in her right, 
she began beating it up and down upon her left : " You 
are not vexed, are you ? " she asked. " Don't be ; I only 
wonder how you can do it, and you are so young ! Why," 
she sighed, from her very soul it seemed to me, " Why," 
she went on, " ever since I was fourteen years old I have 
been loving some man who has not loved me I " Tears 
rose thickly into her eyes. " I am always laying my heart 
down for some man to trample on 1 " She glanced 
toward Mr. McCollom (he who was six feet tall and 
handsome), a little smile trembled on her lips. I caught 
her fingers on a swift impulse and squeezed them, she 
squeezed back answeringly; we understood each other, 
she was casting her heart down again, unasked. Her 
eyes came back to me. " Yours is the best way, but I'm 
too old to learn now, I shall have to go on seeking — 
always seeking!" 

"And finding, surely finding!" I answered, honestly, 
for I could not imagine anyone resisting her. 

"Do you think so?" she said, eagerly; then, rather 
sadly, she added : " Still it would be nice to be sought 
once, instead of always seeking." 

Poor woman! Charming actress as she was, she did 
not exaggerate in declaring she was always casting her 
heart before someone. She married Mr. McCollom, and 
lived with him in adoring affection till death took him. 

The last time I saw her she was my guest here at " The 
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Pines,” and as I fastened a great hibiscus flower above 
her ear, in Spanish fashion, she remarked : 

How little you have changed in all these years ! Ill 
wager your heart is without a scar, while if you could 
only see mine,” she laughed, it’s like an old bit of tinware 
— so battered, and bent, and dented ! ” 



CHAPTER SEVENTEENTH 

Through Devotion to my Friend, I Jeopardize my Repu- 
tation I Own a Baby on Shares — Miss Westerlies 

Pathetic Speech. 

I HAD at that time a friend — a rare possession 
that '"The ideal of friendship/’ says Madame 
Switchine, is to feel as one while remaining two,’^ 
which is a precise description of the condition of mind 
and feeling of Mrs. Mollie Ogden and myself. She did 
not act, but her husband did, and I saw her every nig-ht, 
nearly every morning, and when work permitted we 
visited one another in the afternoons. There was but 
oiie kind of cake on the market that I liked, and that 
csdce^ with coffee, was always offered for my refresh- 
ment when I was her guest When she was mine the 
festal board was furnished forth with green tea, of which 
she was inordinately fond, and oysters stewed in their 
own can and served in two mugs; the one announcing', 
in ostentatious gold letters, that I was '' a good girl,'^ 
was naturally at the service of my guest, while the plain 
stone-china affair, from the toilet-table, answered my 
purposes. With what happy eagerness we prepared for 
those absurd banquets, which we heartily enjoyed^ since 
we were boarders, and always hungry — and how we 
talked! Of what? Why, good heaven! did I not hold 
a membership in the library, and were we not both light- 
ning-quick readers? Why, we had the whole library 
to talk over; besides, there was the country to save! and 
as Mollie didn’t really know one party from the other, 
she felt herself particularly fitted for the task of settling 
public questions. 

Then, suddenly, she began to expect another visitor 

X24 
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— a wee visitor, whom we hoped would remain perma- 
nently, and, goodness mercy ! I nearly lost my reputation 
through the chambermaid finding in my work-basket 
some half-embroidered, . tiny, tiny jackets. Whereupon 
she announced to the servants, in full assembly, that I 
had too soft a tongue, and was deeper than the sea, but 
she had her eyes open, and, judging from what she found 
in my work-basket, I was either going to buy a monkey 
for a pet, or I had thrown away my character completely. 

Mrs. Ogden was with me when the landlady, stony- 
eyed and rattling with starch and rectitude, came to in- 
quire into the contents of my work-basket. Her call was 
brief, but satisfactory, and shortly after her exit we heard 
her, at the top of her lungs, giving me a clean bill of 
health — morally speaking — and denouncing the prying 
curiosity of the maids. But we had had a scare, and 
Mollie implored me either not to help her any more or 
to lock up my work-basket. 

Oh, no,’' I said, I’ll rest my head upon the cham- 
bermaid’s breast and confide all my intentions to her, 
then surely my character will be safe.” 

However, when the wee stranger arrived, she might 
well have wondered whom she belonged to. At all events 
she ** goo-gooed and gurgled,” and smiled her funny 
three-cornered smile at me as readily as at her mother, 
and my friendly rights in her were so far recognized by 
others that questions about her were often put to me in 
her mother’s very presence, who laughingly declared 
that only in bed with the light out did she feel absolutely 
sure that the baby was hers. 

Mollie used to say the only really foolish thing she ever 
caught me in was Protestantism.” It was a great grief 
to us all that I could not be godmother, but though baby 
had a Protestant father, the Church flatly refused to wink 
at a godmother of that forsaken race. 

When, in God’s good time^ a tiny sister came to baby, 
she was called Clara, but my friend had made a solemn 
vow before the altar, at the ripe age of seven years, to 
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name her first child Genevieve, and she, to quote her hus- 
band, '' being a Roman Catholic as well as a little idiot,’’ 
faithfully kept her vow, and our partnership’s baby was 
loaded up with a name that each year proved more un- 
suitable, for a more un-Genevieve-like Genevieve never 
lived. All of which goes to prove how unwise it is to 
assume family cares and duties before the arrival of the 
family. 

Miss Lucille Western was playing an engagement in 
Cleveland when our baby ” was a few months old. My 
friend and I were both her ardent admirers. I don’t 
know why it has arisen, this fashion to sneer more or less 
openly at Miss Western’s work. If a woman who charms 
the eye can also thrill you, repel you^ touch you to tears, 
provoke you to laughter by her acting, she surely merits 
the term great actress.” Well, now, who can deny that 
she did all these things? Why else did the people pack 
her houses season after season? It was not her looks, 
for if the perfect and unblemished beauty of her lovely 
sister Helen could not draw a big house, what could you 
expect from the inspired irregularity of Lucille’s face? 
How alive she was! She was not quite tall enough for 
the amount of fine firm flesh her frame then carried — 
but she laced, and she was grace personified. 

She was a born actress; she knew nothing else in all 
the world. There is a certain tang of wildness in all 
things natural. Dear gods ! Think what the wild straw- 
berry loses in cultivation! Half the fascination of the 
adorable Jacqueminot rose comes from the wild scent of 
thorn and earth plainly underlying the rose attar above. 
And this actress, with all her lack of polish, knew how 
to interpret a woman’s heart, even if she missed her best 
manner. For in all she did there was just a touch of 
extravagance — a hint of lawless, unrestrained passion. 
There was something tropical about her, she always sug- 
gested the scarlet tanager, the jeweled dragon-fly, the 
pomegranate flower, or the scentless splendor of our wild 
marshmallow. 
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In Lucretia Borgia she presented the most perfect 
picture of opulent, insolent beauty that I ever saw, while 
her Leah, the Forsaken was absolutely Hebraic ; and 
in the first scene, where she was pursued and brought to 
bay by the Christian mob, her attitude, as she silently 
eyed her foes^ her face filled both with wild terror and 
fierce contempt, was a thing to thrill any audience, and 
always received hearty applause. 

So far as looks went, she was seen to least advantage 
in her greatest money-maker, East Lynne.” Oh, dear! 
oh, dear! the tears that were shed over that dreadful 
play, and how many I contributed myself!- I would 
stand looking on from the entrance, after my short part 
was over, and when she cried out : Oh, why don’t I 
die ! My God ! why don^t I die ? ” I would lay my head 
against the nearest scene and simply howl like a broken- 
hearted young puppy. I couldn’t help it, neither could 
those in front help weeping — more decorously per- 
haps, because they were older and had their good 
clothes on. 

Now this brilliant and successful actress was not very 
happy— r few are, for one reason or another — but she 
worked much harder than most women, and natu- 
rally liked to have some return for her work; there- 
fore she must have found it depressing, at least, when 
her husband formed the habit of counting up the house 
by eye (he could come to within $5 of the money con- 
tents of the house any night in this way), and then going 
out and losing the full amount of her share in gambling. 
It was cruel, and it was but one of the degradations put 
upon her. Lucille did not know how to bear her troubles. 
She wept and used herself up. Then, to get through her 
heavy night’s work, she took a stimulant. Oh, poor soul ! 
poor soul ! though the audience knew nothing, the people 
about her knew she was not her best self ; and she knew 
they knew it, and was made sore ashamed and miserable. 
Her husband, on one occasion, had gambled away every 
cent of three nights’ work. On the fourth she had had 
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resource to a stimulant, and on the fifth she was cast 
down, silent, miserable, and humiliated. 

That night '' our baby” came to the theatre. She was 
one of those aggressively sociable infants, who will reach 
out and grasp a strange whisker rather than remain un- 
noticed. She had pretty little, straight features and small, 
bright eyes that were fairly purply blue. I had her — 
of course in so public a place it was my right to have 
jiei* — she was over my shoulder. I was standing near 
the star-room. The door opened and next moment I 
heard a long, low, ‘^0-o-h!” and then again, ''O-o-h! 
a — baby, and awake! and the peace of heaven yet in 
its eyes!” 

I turned my head to look at Miss Western, and her 
face quickened my heart. Her glowing eyes were fast- 
ened upon baby,” with just the rapt, uplifted look one 
sees at times before some Roman Catholic altar. It was 
beautiful ! She gave a little start and exclaimed, as at a 
wonder: ''Its hand! oh, its tiny, tiny hand!” Just 
with the very tip of her forefinger she touched it, and 
"baby” promptly grasped the finger and gurgled cordially. 
Her face flushed red, she gave a gasp : " Good God 1 ” she 
cried, "it’s touching me, me! It is, see — see!'^ Sud- 
den tears slipped down her cheeks. " Blessed God ! ” she 
cried, " if you had but sent me such a one, all would have 
been different! I could never bring disgrace or shame 
on a precious thing like this ! ” 

As she raised the tiny morsel of a hand to her lips 
the prompter sharply called: "The stage waits. Miss 
Western ! ” and she was gone. 

Poor, ill-guided, unhappy woman ! it was always and 
only the stage that waited Miss Western. 



CHAPTER EIGHTEENTH 


Mr, Charles W, Couldbck — His Daughter Eliza and his 
Many Peculiarities. 

T here was one star who came to us every sea- 
son with the regularity and certainty of the 
equinoctial storm, and when they arrived together, 
as they frequently did, we all felt the conjunction to 
be peculiarly appropriate. He was neither young nor 
good-looking, yet no one could truthfully assert that his 
engagements were lacking in interest — indeed, some 
actors found him lively in the extreme. Charles W. 
Couldock was an Englishman by birth, and had come to 
this country with the great Cushman. He was a man 
of unquestionable integrity — honorable, truthful, warm- 
hearted; but being of a naturally quick and irritable 
temper, instead of trying to control it, he yielded himself 
up to every impulse of vexation or annoyance, while with 
ever-growing violence he made mountains out of mole- 
hills, and when he had just cause for anger he burst into 
paroxysms of rage, even of ferocity, that, had they not 
been half unconscious acting, must have landed him in a 
mad-house out of consideration for the safety of others ; 
while, worst of all, like too many of his great nation, he 
was profane almost beyond belief ; and profanity, always 
painfully repellent and shocking, is doubly so when it 
comes from the lips of one whose silvering hair shows his 
days have already been long in the land of the God whom 
he is defying. And yet when Mr. Couldock ceased to 
use plain, every-day oaths, and brought forth some home- 
made ones, they were oaths of such intricate construction, 
such grotesque termination, that they wrung a startled 
laugh from the most unwilling lip. 

129 
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In personal appearance he was the beau-ideal wealthy 
farmer. He was squarely, solidly built, of medium height 
— never fat. His square, deeply-lined, even-furrowed 
face was clean shaven. His head, a little bald on top, 
had a thin covering of curly gray hair, which he wore 
a trifle long; while his suit of black cloth — always a 
size or two too large for him — and his never-changing 
big hat of black felt were excuse enough for any man's 
asking him about the state of the crops — which they 
often did, and were generally urgently invited to go to 
the hottest Hades for their pains. 

On his brow there was a deep and permanent scowl 
that seemed cut there to the very bone. Two deep, heavy 
lines ran from the sides of his nose to the corners of his 
lips, where they suddenly became deeper before continu- 
ing down toward his chin, while a strong cast in one of 
his steely-blue eyes gave a touch of malevolence to the 
severity of his face. 

The strong point of his acting was in the expression 
of intense emotion — particularly grief or frenzied rage. 
He was utterly lacking in dignity, courtliness, or subtlety. 
He was best as a rustic, and he was the only creature I 
ever saw who could “snuffle” without being absurd or 
offensive. 

Generally, if anything went wrong, Mr. Couldock's 
rage broke forth on the instant, but he had been known 
to keep a rod in pickle for a day or more, as in the case 
of a friend of mine — at least it was the husband of my 
friend Mollie. He had played Salanio in " The Merchant 
of Venice,” and in some way had offended the star, who 
cursed him sotto voce at fhe moment of the offence, and 
then seemed to forget all about the matter. Next morn- 
ing, at rehearsal, nothing was said till its close, when Mr 
Couldock quite quietly asked my friend to look in at his 
dressing-room that evening before the play began. 

Poor John was uneasy all the afternoon, still he drew 
some TOmfort from the calmness of Mr. Couldock’s man- 
ner. Evening came, John was before the bar. The star 
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seemed particularly gentle — he removed his coat leis- 
urely and said : 

You played Salanio last night? 

Yes, sir/’ 

^'And your name is — er?” 

*‘Ogden^ sir,” replied John. 

'' Ah, yes, Ogden. Well, how long have you been at 
it, Ogden ? ” 

'' About three years,” answered the now confident and 
composed prisoner at the bar. 

‘‘Three years? huh! Well, will you let me give you 
a bit of advice, Ogden ? ” 

“ Why, yes, sir, I shall be glad to listen to any advice 
from you,” earnestly protested the infatuated one. 

“ Well,” snapped the star, rather sharply, “ I want you 
to follow it as well as to listen to it. Now you take some 
money — you have some money saved, I suppose ? ” 

“ Oh, yes, sir I ” answered John. 

“ Well, then,” he turned his queer eye on him, he took 
a long, full breath, “ well, then, you just get some of that 
money, and you go to a hardware store,” his rage was 
rising visibly, “ and you buy a good sharp hatchet, and 
then I want you to take it home and chop your d — d fool 
head off ! ” and ripping off his vest he made a furious 
charge upon the almost paralyzed Ogden, clouting him 
from the room, while roaring like a bull. 

He had played one set of plays so long he had lost the 
power to study quickly, and he was so ill-advised once 
as to attempt a new part, on rather short notice. The 
play was a miserable jumble of impossible situations and 
strained, high-flown language ; and, of all absurd things, 
Mr. Couldock attempted to play a young Irish hero, with 
a love-scene — in fact he was supposed to represent the 
young Emmet. Dear heaven! what a sight he was, in 
those buckskin riding breeches (his legs were not beyond 
suspicion as to their straightness), that cutaway green 
coat, and the dinky little conical hat, looking so mali- 
ciously “ larky,” perched over his fiercest eye. He forgot 
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all his lines, but he never forgot his profanity, and that 
night it took on a wild originality that was simply con- 
vulsing. In one scene he had to promise to save his be- 
loved Ireland. He quite forgot the speech, and being- 
reminded of it by the prompter^ he roared at the top of 
his voice: ''I don’t care! what the deviFs Ireland to 
me! d — n Ireland! I wish it and the man that wrote 
this play were both at the bottom of the sea, with cock- 
eyed sharks eatin’ ’em!” Then he suddenly pulled out 
his part and began to search wildly for his next scene, 
that he might try to recall his lines ; at this he continued 
till he was called to go upon the stage, then he made a 
rush, and in a moment the house was laughing. 

“Oh, dear! what was it?” Everyone ran to peep 
on the stage. Mr. Couldock had discovered they were 
laughing at him, and was becoming recklessly furious. 
Mr. Ellsler, fearing he would insult the people, hastily 
rang down the curtain. Then Mr. Couldock, as Emmet, 
faced round to us^ and the laughter was explained. When 
he was reading over his part he had put on a big pair of 
spectacles, and when he hurried on he simply pushed 
them up and left them there. A young lover with big, 
old-fashioned spectacles on his forehead and a perky lit- 
tle conical hat looking down on them was certainly an 
unusual sight and an amusing one. 

One of Mr. Couldock’s most marked characteristics 
was the amazingly high pitch of his voice in speaking. 
Anyone who has heard two men trying to converse across 
a large open field has had a good illustration of his style 
of intonation, which anger raised to a perfect shriek. 
The most shocking exhibition of rage I ever saw came 
from him during a performance of “ Louis XI.” Annie 
and I, as pages, were standing each side of the throne, 
holding large red cushions against our stomachs. My 
cushion supported a big gilded key, until, in my fright, 

I actually shook it off, for when Mr. Couldock’s passion 
came upon him on the stage his violence created sad 
havoc in the memories of the actors. The audience, too. 
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oiilcl hear many of his Jif)€5 and oatlis, am! Mr. Ellsler 
/as very angry a!K)ut it, for in spite of his affection for 
[ic man. lie drew tfic line at the insulting of the aiicli- 
ncr; therefcirc*, wlieii the curtain fell, 'Mr. Ellsler said: 
Charley, this won*l do! you must control yourself in 
Ilf |irrseiit*e nl the puldic! * 

1 he iiilrrfrrencr seemed to drive him mad. A volley 
f cmllis, incfjnceivaldv hlasjihemous, came from his lips, 
fill then, with a lw:ntiid, he seized the manuscript (it was 
,ol a piililislieii play tlien. and the manuscript was valu- 
We') and U*rv it dt»wn the centre. Mr. Ellsler and 
lie proriipter caught his right liand, trying to save the 
hiy. lull while tliey hehl that lie lifted the rest of the 
lanuscripl and tore it to pieces willi his teetlg growling 
nd snarling like a savage animal Then lie liroke away 
mi rushed frantically up-'Stairs to Mr. Ellsler’s dressing- 
iKirn, wliere !ie locked himself in. Wlien it was time to 
all the next ad hr gave no answer to their kncKking, 
bough hr could lie heard swearing ami raving within. 
Ir. jEllsler finally fnirsi o|h*ii the fkxjr, and there stood 
,mis jXi. ill his iimler^- garments, ami his clothing*— 
diere? It was a liny nxirn, nevertheless no velvet cos- 
aiiie roiild \w found. The window, a long h'rench one, 
iiiiilrd no for winter “the clothes had not lieen 
bftiwii out* There was no stove yet, they had not hern 
limed; %vtirre Ihrii were they? Amulier twerturr was 
liyrii. Siifiir of Mr, Kltsler's clothes were hastily 
riiiiglit a iii>ndriieri}it covering for his myal nakeif* 
rsi was found, and fie went mi to finish the perform- 
lice iiifiirlitiw, while llie prompter guessei! at tlie ring* 
ig fltiwii of llie riirliiii* for there was no inannscripl in 
iiifie liini. 

Truly it tiatl twTii a most hiimtliating s|HTtaclr. Many 
/reks later, ivlteii stoves were going im, the nirii dis- 
riverr*! that siiiiienfie liail torn away tne tin jiffiteelor 
rmii the %tovr p!|ir lifttr in Mr. Ellsler's nsiin* and when 
bey were rrjtkiriiig it tliry found, cnirmiied tightly into 
liirrow^ spare tieiwff'ii the lath and plastering of the 
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two rooms, the velvet garments of Louis XL, even to 
the cap with the leaden images. How he had discovered 
the place no one knows, and when his rage had passed 
he could not remember what he had done, but he could 
play Louis no more that season. 

We were always pleased when Mr. Couldock was ac- 
companied by his daughter. Eliza Couldock, bearing an 
absurdly marked resemblance to her father, of course 
could not be pretty. The thin, curly hair, the fixed frown, 
the deep lines of nose and mouth, the square^ flat figure, 
all made of her a slightly softened replica of the old gen- 
tleman. Her teeth were pretty, though, and her hazel 
eyes were very brilliant. She was well read, clever, and 
witty, and her affectionate devotion to her father knew 
no bounds ; yet as she had a keen sense of the ridiculous, 
no eccentricity, no grotesquerie of his escaped her laugh- 
ing, hawk-keen eye, and sometimes when talking to old 
friends, like Mr. and Mrs. Ellsler, she would tell tales 
of '' poor pa '' that were exceedingly funny. 

They went to California — a great undertaking then, 
as the Pacific Railroad was not completed, and they were 
most unsuccessful during their entire stay here. Eliza 
told one day of how a certain school-principal in ’Frisco 
had met her father after a performance to a miserable 
house, and with frightful bad taste had asked Mr. Coul- 
dock how he accounted for the failure of his engagement, 
and that gentleman snarled out : I don’t try to account 
for it at all ! I leave that work for the people who ask fool 
questions. If I only have one d — n cent in my pocket 
I don’t try to account for not having another d — ^n cent 
to rub against it ! ” And Eliza added, in pained tones : 

that principal had meant to ask ' poor pa ’ to come and 
speak to the dear little boys in his school, but after that 
he didn’t — wasn’t it odd ? ” 

As Mr. Couldock was heard approaching that morn- 
ing, his daughter quickly whispered to Mrs. Ellsler: 
'' Ask pa how he liked California ? ” 

And after “ good-mornings ” were exchanged, the ques- 
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tion was put, and incidentally the red rag brought the 
mad bull into action. 

I wouldn^t give a d — n for the whole d — d State ! ” 
roared Mr. Couldock, while his daughter pushed his hair 
behind his ears, and mildly said : ‘‘ Pa's always so em- 
phatic about California.” 

Yes ! ” shouted the old man, and so would you be 
if you wore breeches and dared to speak the truth ! You 
see,” he went on, no one ever gave me even a hint, and it 
was just my cursed luck to go overland, risking my own 
d — ^n skin and Eliza's too, and it seems that those God- 
forsaken duffers look upon anyone coming to them by 
the overland route as a sort of outcast tramp. In fact, 
that's entering by the back-kitchen door to San Fran- 
cisco. You ought to go by sea, and come in at the front 
door of their blasted, stuck-up little city if you're to put 
any of their money in your purse or be allowed to keep 
any of your own.” 

One morning we girls were boasting among ourselves 
of our abilities as packers. Hattie, my room-mate, 
thought she could pack a trunk the quickest, while I 
claimed I could pack one with the least injury to the 
contents. Miss Couldock, hearing us, exclaimed, laugh- 
ingly : “ Oh, girls, poor pa could give you all points at 
that work, while his manner of unpacking is so original, 
so swift, and so thorough, I think I should explain it to 
you. First, I must tell you, that that slight bow to pa's 
legs is an annoyance to him on every occasion of life, 
save that of unpacking his trunks, then it is of great con- 
venience. You see, the trunks are brought up and 
dumped in the room. They don't have any locks, be- 
cause * poor pa,' always losing the keys, has to kick the 
locks off during the first week that he owns them. Next 
they are unstrapped and opened, then pa yanks off the 
top spread from the bed and lays it open on the middle 
of the floor ; then he takes his place before the first trunk, 
straddles his feet well apart (see, now, how useful that 
bow becomes), and fires every single garment the trunk 
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contains between his legs and on to the quilt. Having 
emptied the trunks with lightning swiftness, he claps 
down their covers for the rest of the week. Whenever 
he wants anything for the theatre, he straddles the pile 
on the quilt, and paws it wildly, but rapidly over, pull- 
ing out a shoulder-cape here, a doublet yonder, one boot 
from the top and its mate from the bottom — all these 
he pitches into the theatre-basket, and is happy for that 
day. When the week is over, pa dumps into the nearest 
trunk all it will hold, and what’s left over is pitched en 
masse into the next one. If there is any difficulty in 
closing the trunks he don’t waste time in trying to re- 
arrange the things. There is such beautiful simplicity 
in all pa’s actions, he just gets up and walks — well, 
perhaps stamps a little on the contents, until the lid 
closes quite nicely, for he is a very quick packer, is pa, 
though it’s just possible that his method in some degree 
may explain his generally rumpled appearance on the 
stage. What should you think about it, girls ? ” 

The old gentleman was always very kind to me and 
had the oddest pet name for me I ever heard. He used 
to hail me with: ''Where’s my crummie girl? Well, 
Crummy, how are you ? ” 

In answer to my amazed look, he explained one day 
that it was a Yorkshire term, and meant "plump or 
round faced.” The only time he ever cursed me was 
when he gave me the cue in the wrong place, as he 
openly admitted, and I went on too soon in consequence. 
Aside^ he swore so the air seemed blue — my legs shook 
under me. I did not know whether to speak or not. He 
rose, and putting his arm about me, he led me off the 
stage (I was playing his daughter), and as we crossed 
the stage, this is what he said — the words in paren- 
theses being asides to me, the other words being aloud 
for the audience: 

" (What in h — 11!) My little one! (you double d — n 
fool !) My bird, what brings you here? (Yes, what the 
blankety, blankety, blanknation does bring you here, 
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minic girl?) Get back to your nest, dearie! (and 
f tlim% t!— II you!)*' as he gently pushed me off the 
Next day wlieii the prompter showed him his 

:>r Ilf adniittrcl it at once. 

Ir knew iriiidi sorrow and trouble, anti before that 
long streak of gtHwl fortune came to him, in New 
ric, ill iia/wl Kirke/* he knew a time of bitter {Kiv- 
Mliza had tiied — a sweet and noble woman — and 
loss was terrible to him. I was just winning success 
:iie when I wms duinfotinded one day at seeing 
„ CViiiltlirk staiHling, tiovveil and broken, liefore me, 
sfig rue for lielp. 

k star — dear CiodI could such things hapjH‘n to a 
? I was m liiirt for him, fi»r his broken pride. When 
■iiild sjieak, 1 simply Itild him my salary, and ifiat two 
y iiiollirr and myself I were trying to live on it. 
^Ii!" he cri«*d, "enimmie girl, why <km*t you demand 
ir rights; your name is on everyone *s bps, yet you 
liiiiigry! Shall I sfanik for your** 
h:mr lilt! grfitleiiian, I could not let him go empty 
I liMik iiiirdialf of my reiit-riKmey and handeil it 
riiin. 1 flared not ask my hindhuly to favor me fur* 
r ifiaii that, f its face ligiited up nidhuUly — it might 
Iwfi Iiuiidrrds from his IcKik. ** Dearie! *’ he saifl, 
II jtay this hack l*i the {lenny. You can ill spare it, I 
that, rruriimir girl, hut, oh, my lass, it*s worse to 
itiifillirr tiiifigry lliatt it is to tiunger yourself. 1*11 
' it back!** Ills eyes filled,, he |iauHed long, then he 
I, pallirticaliy : "Some lime, crummie girl, some 
t* f *’ 

hiiidkiiiy gniiilrd me grace. Months jiassed away 
rtiafiy tif iJinii -■ waves went over me sf*nuiimes, Jiwt 
y riTctird kd'tire iiiy breath was ijuile gone, lliiiigi 
twiirriiig a htlle, and ifieii one tlay, when ! came 
itr from %vork, 11 fiimi bad I'alled in my ahseiice nil 
fiiari, %vlio liaii left this little packet, ami, «»h! lie liiid 
ti aiixioiis fur its safely! 

♦ tjieiircl it to lint I $^5* all in hills of oiwa and twoi* 
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Such a pathetic story those small bills told — they were 
for the crummie girl, “ With the thanks of the obliged, 
Charles W. Couldock.” 

He had kept his word; he was the only man in this 
profession who ever repaid me one dollar of borrowed 
money. Mr. Couldock was like some late-ripening fruit 
that requires a touch of frost for its sweetening. In his 
old age he mellowed, he became chaste of speech, his 
acting of strong, lovable old men was admirable. He was 
honored by his profession in life and honestly mourned 
in death — he would not have asked more. 


CHAPTER NINETEENTH 


I Come to a Turning-Point in my Dramatic Life — I play 
my First Crying Part with Miss Sallie St. Clair. 

W E were in Columbus ; things were moving along 
smoothly and quietly, when suddenly that inci- 
dent occurred which had the power to change 
completely my dramatic prospects, while at the same time 
it convinced the people about me, in theatrical parlance, 
my head was well screwed on,’’ meaning it was not to 
be turned by praise. 

Miss Sallie St. Clair was the star of the week, and she 
was billed to appear on Friday and Saturday nights in 
an adaptation of La Maison Rouge.” I am not cer- 
tain as to the title she gave it, but I think it was The 
Lone House on the Bridge.” She was to play the dual 
characters — a count and a gypsy boy. The leading 
female part Mrs. Ellsler declined, because she would not 
play second to a woman. The young lady who had been 
engaged for the juvenile business (which comes between 
leading parts and walking ladies) had a very poor study, 
and tearfully declared she simply could not study the part 
in time — ‘‘No — no ! she co — co — could not, so now ! ” 
There, then, was Blanche’s chance. The part was sen- 
timental; tearful, and declamatory at the last, a good 
part — indeed, what is vulgarly known to-day as a “ fat ” 
part, “ fat ” meaning lines sure to provoke applause. 

Mrs. Bradshaw, who was herself ever ready to oblige 
her manager, could not serve him in this instance, as the 
part was that of a very young heroine, but she gladly 
offered her daughter’s services in the emergency. So 
sending for her to come to the theatre, the mother awaited 
her arrival. She was very ambitious for Blanche, who 
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had absolutely no ambition for herself, outside of music, 
and here was the double opportunity of playing a lead- 
ing part, next to the star, and of obliging the manager 
just at the time when contracts for the next season were 
in order of consideration. No girl could help grasping 
at it eagerly, and while Blanche studied the part, she, 
the mother, would baste up some breadths of satin she 
had by her into a court dress. As she thus happily 
planned it all Blanche sauntered in to inform her mother 
and her manager that she would not do the part. Would 
not, mind you ; she did not condescend to claim she could 
not. Poor Mrs. Bradshaw drew her heavy veil over her 
face with a shaking hand and moved silently away, only 
waiting to reach the friendly privacy of her own room 
before yielding to the tears caused by this cruel indiffer- 
ence to her wishes and to their mutual welfare. 

Mr. Ellsler then tried, in vain, to. induce Blanche to 
undertake the part. He tried to bribe her, promising 
certain gifts. He tried to arouse her pride — he abso- 
lutely commanded her to take the part. 

Oh, very well, if you like,’’ she answered, '' but I’ll 
spoil the play if I do, you know ! ” And indeed he did 
know ” what she was capable of in the line of mischief ; 
and, knowing, gave her up in angry despair. There was 
then but one chance left for the production of the play, 
to give the part to one of the ballet-girls. 

And Mr. Ellsler, who felt a strong friendship for the 
brave, hard-working, much-enduring Miss St. Clair and 
her devoted if eccentric husband, said, gently: '‘I’m 
sorry, Sallie, but it’s no fault of mine ; you know I can’t 
give memories to these two women, who say they can’t 
study the part. The girl I want to offer it to now will 
speak the words perfectly to the last letter, and that’s all 
we can expect of her, but that’s better than changing 

Then I was called. I adored Miss St. Clair, as every- 
one else did. I heard, I saw the long part, but instead 
of the instant smiling assent Mr. Ellsler expected, I 
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shook my head silently. Miss St. Clair groaned, Mr. 
Barras snuffled loudly, and stammered : '' W — what did 
you expect^ if the others can’t study it, how can she? ” 
Oh,” I answered, I can study the lines, Mr. Bar- 
ras, but,” big tears came into my eyes, I was so sorry to 
disappoint the lovely blond star, '' it’s — it’s a crying 
part — a great lady and a crying part! I — I — oh, if 
you please, I can’t cry. I can laugh and dance and sing 
and scold, but I don’t know how to cry ; and look here/’ 
I caught up the part and fluttered over the leaves and 
pointed to the oft-repeated word '' weeps — weeps,” '' and. 
Miss St. Clair,” I excitedly finished, I can’t weep, and 
I won’t have a stitch of clothes for her back either ! ” 

All three hearers burst out laughing. Miss St. Clair 
was in radiant good-humor in an instant. She dried my 
eyes, and said : Child, if you really can study that long 
part, and just walk through it after only one rehearsal, 
you will be a very clever little girl. You need not try 
to act, just give me the lines and hold a handkerchief to 
your eyes when tears are called for. You shall have on^ 
of my prettiest dresses for the court scene, and I guess 
you have a white muslin of your own for the garden 
scene, have not you ? ” 

I had, yes, and so I went home, heavy-hearted, to un- 
dertake the study of my first crying part. 

Good heavens! In spite of this memory, I catch my- 
self wondering was there ever a first one — did I ever 
do anything else. For it seems to me I have cried steadily 
through all the years of my dramatic life. Tears gentle, 
regretful ; tears petulant, fretful ; tears stormy, pas- 
sionate ; tears slow, despairing ; with a light patter, now 
and then, of my own particular brand, kept for the ex- 
pression of my own personal troubles — very bitter, 
briny tears they are, and I find that a very few answer 
my purpose nicely. 

Miss St. Clair, who was tall as well as fair, had meas- 
ured the length of my skirt in front, so that she might 
have one of her dresses shortened for me during the 
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I .t,„e leaving me all the time possible for study. 

afternoon a the words by heart, I began to study 

. rhi Siictef It wls an excellent acting part, very 
out character It w.^ 

IToSe and fierce L fire f 

Sierro'r iwm-naK tried <«,“g*<>rt 
“ Think ” she cried, “ of wearing one of St. Clair s 
own dresses! I’ll wager it will be an awful nice one, 
since you are obliging her, and she is always kind, 

“Sfthat leaden weight at my heart was too great for 
gratified vanity to lift. “ Bother the tears, she added ; 
“ I heard Mr. Barras say the tears of all actresses were 

in their handkerchiefs.” . « u t. i, 

“ Oh yes I heard him, too, I answered, but he was 
Just talking for effect. There must be something else, 
something more. You can’t move anyone s heart by 
showing a handkerchief.” . , „ , , 

“Well,” she exclaimed, a bit impatiently, what do 
you want to do? You don’t expect to shed real tears, 
do you ? 

‘‘ N-n-no ! '' I hesitated, '' not exactly that, but there's 
a tone — a — Hattie, last Wednesday, when you quar- 
relled with young Fleming — I was not present, you 
know — but that night, a half-hour after our light was 
out, you spoke to me in the darkness, and I instantly 
asked you why you were crying and if you had been 
quarrelling, though you had not even reached the sobbing 
stage yet. Now how did I know you were crying? 

I don’t know — anyway I had no handkerchief,’^ she 
laughed; “you heard it maybe in my voice.” 

“ Yes,” I answered, eagerly, “ that was it. That curi- 
ous veiling of the voice. Oh, Hattie, if I could only get 
that tone^ but I can’t, I’ve tried and tried I ” 

“ Why,” she exclaimed, “ you’ve got it now — this very 
moment ! ” 

“Yes,” I broke in impatiently, and turning to her a 
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pair of reproachful, tear-filled eyes, yes, but why ? be- 
cause I’m really crying, with the worry and the disap- 
pointment, and, oh, Hattie, the fright ! ” 

And the landlady, a person who always lost one shoe 
when coming up-stairs, announced dinner, and I shud- 
dered and turned my face away. Hattie went down, 
however, and bringing all her blandishments to bear upon 
the head of the establishment, secured for me a cup of 
coffee — that being my staff in all times of trouble or of 
need, and then we were off to the theatre, Hattie kindly 
keeping at my side for companionship or help, as need 
might be. 

I did not appear in the first act, so I had plenty of time 
to receive my borrowed finery — to try it on, and then 
to dress in my own white muslin, ready for my first at- 
tempt at a crying part. It was a moonlit scene. Miss 
St. Clair, tall, slender, elegant, looked the young French 
gallant to the life in her black velvet court dress. I had 
to enter down some steps from a great stone doorway. 
I stood, ready to go on. I wore a mantilla with my mus- 
lin. I held a closed fan in my hand. My heart seemed 
to suffocate me — I thought, stupidly, ‘'Why don’t I 
pray? ” but I could not think of a single word. I heard 
the faint music that preceded my entrance — a mad panic 
seized me. I turned and dashed toward the street-door. 
Mr. Ellsler, who had just made his exit, caught me by 
the skirts. “ Are you mad, girl ? ” he cried ; “ go back 
— quick — quick ! I tell you — there’s your cue ! ” 

Next moment, tremulous but smiling, I was descend- 
ing the steps to meet the counterfeit lover awaiting me. 
My head was on his breast and my arm stealing slowly 
about his neck before I knew that the closed fan in my 
hand was crushed into fragments and marks of blood 
showing between my clinched fingers. My first lines 
were simply recited, without meaning, then the tender 
words and courtly manners aroused my imagination. 
The glamour of the stage was upon me. The frightened 
actress ceased to exist — I was the Spanish girl whose 
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long-mourned lover had returned to her ; and there was 
something lacking in the greeting, some tone of the voice, 
some glance of the eye seemed strange, alien. There 
was more of ardor, less of tenderness than before. My 
lips trembled ; suddenly I heard the veiled,^ pathetic tone 
I had all day striven for in vain^ and curiously enough 
it never struck me that it was my voice — no! it was 
the Spanish girl who spoke. My heart leaped up in my 
throat with a great pity, tears rushed to my eyes, fell 
upon my cheeks. There was applause — of course, was 
not Miss St. Clair there? Suspicion arose in my mind 
— grew. I bethought me of the saving of my life on 
that stolen day passed in the forest long ago. I took my 
lover’s hand and with pretty wiles drew him into the 
moonlight. Then swiftly stripping up the lace ruffles, 
showed his arm smooth and unblemished by any scar, 
and with the cry: You are not Pascal de la Garde! ” 
stood horror-stricken. 

The moment the curtain fell Miss St. Clair sprang to 
me, and taking my face between her hands, she cried : 
“ You would move a heart of stone ! ” She wiped her 
eyes, and turning to her husband, said : Good God ! 
she’s a marvel ! ” 

'' No, no ! ” he snuffled, not yet, Sallie ; but she’s a 
marvel in embryo!” He patted me on the shoulder. 

You have a fortune somewhere between your throat 
and your eyes, my girl — you have, indeed ! ” 

And then I rushed to don my borrowed robes for the 
next act, and stared stupidly when Hattie said : What 
lovely applause you got, Clara, and you so frightened ; 
you shook all over when you went on, we could see you.” 

But I was too excited over what was yet to be done 
really to comprehend her words. When I saw myself 
in the glass I was delighted. The open robe of pale blue 
satin, brocaded with silver, was lifted at the sides with 
big bunches of blush and deep-pink roses over a white 
satin petticoat. I wore a high Spanish comb, a white 
mantilla, a pink rose over the ear, after the national 
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fasliinii, ^4Il<l a grrat cluster of roses at my breast, and 
for tlie first tiirie i fell tlie subtle joy that emanates from 
beaiitifiil :in*l beroiiiiug' garments. The fine softness of 
the rirli falirk* was iileasaiit to my toucli — its silken rus- 
tle was iiiie»ic to iiiy ear. Miss St. Clair had lent me of 
her best, mul as 1 saw it all reflected there, I thought 
hnw ii itnisl t.w for the rich to be good and happy, 
never ilrraming that the wealthy, who to escape ennui 
and aliMiliilr idleiiesH .sometimes did wrong simply be- 
cause tliere was^ iirifliing else to <Io, might think in'turn. 
ah! Iiinv easy it must fie for the jHKir to be good and 
happy. 

Blit tlie overture ended atiniptly. I gathered up my 
precious flrajHTies and ran to the entrance to be ready 
for my ciii\^ The first speeclies were cold, haught\% and 
satirical, 'flie gypsy %vho was jHTsonating my cleacl lover 
hatl flerei%*rt! everyone else^ even the halfddiml old mother 
had accepted liim as her son, though <Ieclaring him greatly 
changed in !riii}K*r and in manner. But I, tlie sweetheart, 
was not roiiviiiced, and ignoring the advice of tlie liigli- 
t$l at file court, was fighting the adventurer witli the 
cniiragr of tlespair, 

As the srene wriil on. tlie stage hainls (car|H*ntcrs, gas- 
rtirii, sreiie-sliifters, eic.| fiegan to gather in tlie en- 
tniiirrs, alw^ays a sign of s«.ifnething unusual going ^on, 
I saw tlirrii - an ugly Ihoughl sfirang up in my^niml. 
Ati, yes, tliry art^ Ilirre wailing to see the fiallet-giri fail 
in II leading part ! An unworthy suspicion. I am sure, 
liiil it iclrtl as a spur would have done u|ion an already 
exritrii tirirM% anil with tlie same result, loss of self- 
riiiiiro!. 

In flic tiriiiiiiciaticifi of the adventurer a munlerer 
aiitl a jM*rs«ifiafor of liis own vietim niy passion rose to a 
|ierfrrt fury. I %wrpt the itage, storniing, raging, fear- 
ing iiolfiiiig iiiidrr iiravfii but the jmssible escain* of the 
%%tnrlt I tirilrd f \*iigiirly I notei! the malinger reiictiifig 
far over a balroiiy to see itie-*- I didnH care even for the 
mmmget\ Tlir aii*!iriire liiirsl info iremeiiftotis i|ipliiiie.; 
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I didn’t care for that either, I only wanted to see a rapier 
1 aiontcdi sneering man before me. 

Star twice forgot her lines. It was not correct, it was 
not artistic work. She, the part, was a great lady, and 
Jven her passion should have been partially restrained ; 
but I, who played her, a ballet-girl earning $5 a week, 
what could you expect, pr^, for the price. Certainly 
Tot polish or refinement. But the genuine feeling, the 
absolute sincerity, and the crude power lavished upori 
the scene delighted the audience and created a very real 

®^The curtain fell. Miss St. Clair took me into ^r kind 
arms and, without a word, kissed me heartily. The ap- 
plause went on and on. ohe caught my hand and sn.id, 
^Come!"^ As she led me to the curtain, I suddenly 
realized her intention, and a very agony of bashfulness 
seized upon me. I struggled frantically. Oh, don 1 1 
I begged. Oh, please, I’m nobody, they won’t like it. 

Miss St. Clair.” , 

She motioned the men to pull back the curtain, and 
she dragged me out before it with her. The applause 
redoubled. Shamed and stupid, I stood there, my chin 
on my breast. Then I heard the laugh I so admired 
(Miss St. Clair had a laugh that the word merry de- 
scribes perfectly), her arm went about my neck, while 
her fingers beneath my chin lifted my face till I met her 
smiling glance and smiled back at her. Then the audi- 
ence burst into a great laugh, and bowing awkwardly to 
them and to her, I backed off, out of sight, as quickly 
as I could; she, bowing like a young prince, followed 
me. But again they called, and again the generous woman 
took me with her. 

And that was the first time I ever experienced the 
honor of going before the curtain with a star. I sup- 
posed I had received the highest possible reward for my 
night’s work; I forgot there were such things as news- 
papers in the town, but I was reminded of their existence 
the next day. 
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p iirvrr %v:b I s«> astonished. Such notices as 
4*rii t.d tiii* jierforiiKiiire, and what was particii- 
^^rlt iijwiii, tiiifik Jim? Why, the tears. Real 

'fears that left streaks on the girl's cheeks!"' 
^ Who is she — have you seen her — 

Jrrfiil Cr.iliiiii}iiis {>a!Iet~|*'irl. who wins tears with 
, 4 ii iiiirs, Omi?** asked another. 

" asfiafiiriL I was afraid j>eopIe would make fun 
I the rliratre. At the !*cm«office window that day 
%%’ere asking: ** That girl that made the hit 
is she really one of the ballet, or is it just a 
jf effert ? 

wmmm askn!, anxiously : “ Will that girl cry 
do jiiii think ? "" 

very strange. ( >iie |ia|HT had a cjuieter article; 
of II roiigh diamoriil— of an earnest, honest 
gif iiitdrrssifig »|m*eties directly to the character, 

I if to the audience, as did many of the older 
Jl claiiiird a future, a fair, bright future for the 
p roiili! so ihfiroiighly pul herself in another's 
rid clediirrii it wowlil watch with interest the 
■ils of so rrmarkahlr 11 ballet -girh 

liow oddly we hiiinari dice are shaken alKiut, 
chit groiijis wr fall, again and again. Among 
ratilr gcfiilriiicfi silting at that time in the Oliio 
irr C 'olofirl rioiin riatt, with the fever of the 
I iiiiifiliri yet in tiis IiIimkI as a souvenir of his 
fifiiiigli itir war. He had gone languidly enough 
rafrr that night, InTatwr there was nothing cite 
lo do '■ «• iiiilrsi hr swap|>eil stories of the war 
dr! corridor with other ex^ioldiers, and he wti 
rafli of Itiitl, and hr was m surprised by whit 
lat tie was itiftved to write the article from which 
liiotatiofi is taken. Slopping in the same h^el, 
iitikfiowii to tiiifi* was a young mm, hardly out 
i'mI, whtiir fiiilf lie, i lioiifitly believe, wsi iht 
Id atitf swore to in onlrr to raise Ins age to tht 
lililary tiriglil that wctiilil admit him into tte 
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army. Bright, energetic, almost attaining perpetual mo- 
tion in his own person, ambitious John A. Cockerill 
just then served in the double capacity of a messenger in 
the House and reporter on a paper. Diphtheria, which 
was almost epidemic that winter, visited the staff of the 
paper he was on, and in consequence he was temporarily 
assigned to its dramatic work — thus he wrote another 
of the notices of my first venture in the tearful drama. 
Every day these two men were in the State-house — 
every day I walked through its grounds on my way to 
and from the theatre — each quite unconscious of the 
others. 

But old Time shakes the box and casts the dice so 
many, many times, groupings must repeat themselves 
now and again, so it came about that after years filled 
with hard work and fair dreams, another shake of the 
box cast us down upon the table of Life, grouped to- 
gether again — but each man knew and served me now 
faithfully, loyally ; each giving me a hand to pull me up 
a step higher. They hated each other bitterly, vindic- 
tively, as journalists have been known to do occasionally; 
and as I knew the noble qualities of both, what better 
reward could I give for their goodness to me than to 
clasp their hands together and make them friends? It 
was not an easy task, it required finesse as well as cour- 
age, but ’twas the kind of task a woman loves — if she 
succeeds, and I succeeded. 

They became friends, strong, earnest friends for the 
rest of their lives. Death severed the bond, if it is sev- 
ered; I do not know, and they may not return to tell 
me — I only know that in the years that were to come, 
when each man headed a famous paper, Colonel John 
A. Cockerill, of the New York World, who wrote many 
a high word of praise for me when victory had at last 
perched on my banner, and Colonel Piatt, who with his 
brilliant wife made me known to many famous men and 
women in their hospitable Washington home, loved to 
recall that night in Columbus when, all unconsciously. 
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wc three came so near to each other, only to drift apart 
for years and come together again. 

And once I said, “ like motes,” and Donn Piatt swiftly 
added, " and a sunbeam,” and both men lifted their 
glasses and, nodding laughingly at me, cried : “ To the 
sunbeam ! ” while Mrs. Piatt declared, “ That’s a very 
pretty compliment,” but to me the unanimity of thought 
between those erstwhile enemies was the prettiest thing 
about it. 

But even so small a success as that had its attendant 
shadows, as 1 soon found. Though I was then boarding, 
with Hattie McKee for my room-mate, I felt I .still owed 
a ccrtaiji <luty and respect to Mrs. Bradshaw. Therefore, 
when this wonderful thing happened to me, I thought 
I ought to go and tell her all about it. I went ; she gave 
me a polite, unsmiling good-morning and pointed to a 
chair. I felt diilled. Presently she remarked, with a 
small, forced laugh; “ You have become so great a per- 
son, I scarcely expected to sec you here to-day.” 

I looked reproachfully at her, as I quietly answered: 
“ Rut you .see I am here; ” then added, ” I did not think 
you would make fun of me, Mrs. Bradshaw, I only tried 
to do my lH*8t." 

“ Oh,’* she replie<l, “ one does not make fun of very 
successful jK’ople.” 

I turned awtiy to hi<le my filling eyes, as I remarked: 
” IVrhaps I'd Ix-tter go away now.” 

I moved towarti the door, wounded to the heart. I 
had thought .she would lx* .so ploa.sed — you see, I was 
young yet, and sometimes very stupid — I forgot she had 
a daughter. But suddenly .she called to me in the old, 
kindly voice I was so used to : ” Come hack, Clara,” she 
cried, " come hack ! It’s mean to punish yon for an- 
other's fault. My tlcar, I congratulate you; you have 
only proved what I have long kdieved, that you have in 
you the making of a fine actress. But when t think who 
had that .«me dnance, and that it was deliberately thrown 
away,” her lips trembled, “I — well, it’s hard to bear. 
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Even all this to-do about you in the part does not ma 
her regret what she has done/’ 

Poor mother ! I felt so sorry for her. I wished to | 
away then, I thought my presence was unpleasant, b 
she made me tell her all about the evening, and descri 
Miss St. Clair’s dress, and what everyone said and di 
Loyal soul ! I think that was a self-inflicted penance f 
a momentary unkindness. 

Blanche gave me her usual kind greeting, and add< 
the words : '' Say, if I hadn’t given you the chance, yc 
couldn’t have been a big gun to-day. You know M 
Ellsler won’t dare to give you anything, but he wou 
have given me a nice present if I had done the part 
him. So after all I’ve lost, I think you might give n 
a new piece of chewing-gum, mine won’t snap or squcj 
or stretch out or do anything, it’s just in its crumb 
old age.” 

I gave the new gum ; so, now, if that success seen 
not quite square, if you think I made an unfair use < 
my funds in obtaining promotion, do please rememb' 
that I was only an accessory after the act — not befo 
it. I am the more anxious this should be impressed up< 
your mind because that penny was the only one I ev 
spent in paying for advancement professionally. 

The second night of the Lone House ” was also tl 
last night of Miss St. Clair’s engagement, and when 
carried her blue-brocade gown back to her, eagerly ca 
ing attention to its spotless condition, she stood with li 
hand high against the wall and her head resting heavi 
upon her outstretched arm. It was an attitude of su 
utter collapse, there was such a wanness on her whi 
face that the commonplace words ceased to bubble ov 
my lips, and, startled, I turned toward her husbar 
Charles Barras, gentleman as he was by birth and brec 
ing, and one time officer in the American navy, was nev< 
theless in manner and appearance so odd that the sig 
or the sound of him provoked instant smiles, but tl 
night his eyes were a tragedy, filje4 they wcrc wi 
an anguish of helpless love. 
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For a sad moment he gazed at her silently — then he 
was counting drops from a bottle, holding smelling-salts 
to her pinched nostrils, removing her rming-boots, in- 
deed, deftly filling the place not only of nurse, but dress- 
ing-maid, and as the wanness gradually faded from her 
weary face, bravely ignoring her own feelings, she made 
a little joke or two, then gave me hearty thanks for com- 
ing to her rescue, as she called it, praised my effort at 
acting, and asketl me how I liked a crying part. 

“ Oh, I don’t like it at all,” I answered. 

” Ah,” she sigheil, " we never like what we do best ; 
tliat’s why I can never In* contented in elegant light com- 
edy, but must strain and fret after dramatic, tragic, and 
pathetic parts — ami to think that a young, untrained 

S ir! should step out of obscurity and without an effort 
o what 1 have failed in all thc.se years ! ” 

I stootl aghast. " Why — why, Miss St. Clair! ” I ex- 
claimed, *' you have applause and applause every night 
of your life ! " 

" Oh,” she laughed, " you foolish child, it’s not the 
awilanse I'm thinking of, but .something finer, rarer. 
You have won tears, my dear, a thing I have never done 
in all my life, stud never .shall, no, never, I see that now ! ” 
" I wish I had not ! " I answered, remorsefully and 
quite honestly, liecause I was quite young and unsclfi.sh 
yet, and I loveil her, and she understood and leaned over 
and kissed my cheek, and told me not to bury my talent, 
but to make giKKl use of it by and by when I was older 
ami free to choose a line of business. "Though,” she 
added. ” even here I’ll wager it’s few comedy parts that 
will come your way after to-night, young lady.” And 
thfH f Iffl hff* 

That same night I heard that a dread disease already 
abode with her, and slept and waked and went and came 
with her, and would not lie shaken off, but clung ever 
closer ami closer; and, oh! poor Qiarles Barrasl money 
might have saved her then — - money right then might have 
saveil this woman of his love, and God only knows how 
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desperately he struggled, but the money came not. Then, 
worse still, Sallie was herself the bread-winner, and though 
Mr. Barras worked hard, doing writing and translating, 
acting as agent, as nurse, as maid, playing, too, in a two- 
act comedy, The Hypochondriac,’' he still felt the sting 
of living on his wife’s earnings, and she had, too, a 
mother and an elder sister to support; therefore she 
worked on and disease worked with her. 

Charles Barras said, with bitter sarcasm in his voice: 
"'I-I-I always see m-my wife Sallie with a helpless 
woman over each shoulder, a-a-and myself on her back, 
like the ' old man of the sea,’ a-a-a pretty heavy burden 
that for a sick woman to carry^ my girl ! ^ a-a-and a mighty 
pleasant picture for a man to have of his wife ! A-a-and 
money — great God, money, right now, might save her 

— might save her ! ” He turned suddenly from me and 
walked on to the pitch-dark stage. 

Poor Mr. Barras, I could laugh no more at his heel- 
less boots, his funny half-stammer, and his ancient wig, 
not even when I recall the memory of that blazing Sun- 
day in a Cincinnati Episcopal church, when, the stately 
liturgy over, the Reverend Doctor ascended the pulpit 
and, regardless of the suffering of his sweltering hearers, 
droned on endlessly, and Mr. Barras leaned forward, and 
drawing a large palm fan from the next pew’s rack, 
calmly lifted his wig off with one hand while with the 
other he alternately fanned his ivory bald head and the 
steaming interior of his wig. The action had an electrical 
effect. In a moment even the sleepers were alert, awake, 
a fact which so startled the preacher that he lost his place 

— hemmed — h-h-med, and ran down, found the place 
again, started, saw Barras fanning his wig, though pay- 
ing still most decorous attention to the pulpit^ and be- 
fore they knew it they were all scrambling to their feet 
at Might, Majesty, and Power ! ” — were scrabbling for 
their pockets at Let your light so shine,” for Mr. Barras 
had shortened the service with a vengeance; hence the 
forgiving glances cast upon him as he carefully replaced 
bis wig and sauntered forth. 
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Several ^>c;ir!^^;tftcr that night in Columbus, when I had 
rear bed New York and was reliearsing for my first ap- 
peaniiiee there, I one niorning heard hasty, slntffling steps 
fcjIlriwHig and before I could enter tlie stage-door, 
a fainiliar '* blr-^'cr-er Clara, Clara!'* stop|>i*d me, and I 
tiirrirt! fo^ face tiie wealthy author of the " lllack Crook 
— Mr. Cliarle^ Ikirnis, I'here he stood in apparently 
the same lierlless clolh gaiters, tlie same empty^looking 
biack aljaca suit, the chimsy turned-over collar that was 
ail inirgra! {art uf tlie shirt and not separate from it, the 
big black satin iiaiiflkercliieCtie that be had w'orn years 
ago, tnil the face, bow bltmdless, shrunken, litied, anci 
scirrcnvfiil ii Iftoknl beneath the adamantine ytmthfuhiess 
of that rlir^finii wig! 

** Ikf! doiid VMii know* me?** he asked. 

Y’rs, Ilf riiiirse I do.** I aiisw’ered as I took Ifis hand. 

** W- w -wadi lliefi doiYl run away — er-er it*s agiiinst 
law. r-rr!igiofn nr firrrncy to turn your back on a rich 
man. the jaxir, Clara, my girl! but never 

liirri your bark on a man with money! ** 

I was piiirin! ; proliably I looked so. He went on: 
** rirli flow, Clara. fVe got a fine marine villa. 

#111*1 III It are aii old, old d«ig ami a dying t»bl woman. 

brloiigrd In nty Sallic. ami %ii ril kec|) hold of 
Viii as iiiiig as 1 ran, b»r her sake. A«a-ailrr they go! ** 
hr tiiriird iii'% brad aivay. hr liKiked up at the Iwaiuiful 
blur itiiiiffrrrma* of the sky, his face seemeil to tremble all 
iivrr; eyr^ r^ainr fiack, and be muttered : ** Wav- we’ll 
ter w’ w-^e 11 wliat will bappen then. Hut. Clafa. 

yriii rriiieiiiirr Ibat tiiiir when money e*mld biivr save*] 
her? I1ir iiioiiry I reerive in one week now, if I could 
have had it fling site, Sallie, might be over there *:ifi 
llrt»afiwa%' biiyiitg flir frills and fnrlielows she loved 

aiit! iirnb^d, ami roiiidn’l have. The littir boots anrl 
ili|i}wis ™- y*iii rciiiriiitwr Sallie’s instep? Hud to Iiiive 
tier If* ot*lrr iilwiiysC hr st*i{'>jM*f|. be pressed Itii 

lips ligtit i«*geffirr for a iitomeiit, tfien sttddeiily lie litirit 
iiiit: ** By Citfii, wlirii a iniin struggles hard ill tlii life. 
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it’s a damn rough reward to give him a handsome coffin 

for his wife!” i. i, t. j x t.- * 

Oh poor rich man! how my heart ached for him. A 

tear slipped down my cheek ] he saw it. D-d-don t ! 

he said, “ d-don’t, my girl, she can t come back, and it 

hurts her to have anyone grieve. I want you to come 
and see me, when you get settled here, a-a-and I wish 
you a great big success. My Sallie liked you, she spoke 
often of you. I-I-I’ll let you know how to get out there, 
and I-I-I’ll show you her dog— old Belle, and you can 
stroke her, and er-er sit in Sallie’s chair a little while 
perhaps — and er — don’t, my girl, don’t cry, she can't 
come back, you know,” and shaking my hands he left 
me, thinking I was crying for Sallie, who was safe at 
rest and had no need of tears, while instead they were 
for himself — so old, so sad, so lonely, such a poor rich 
man! Did he know then how near Death was to him? 
Some who knew him well believe unto this day that the 
fatal fall from the cars was no fall, but a leap — only 
God knows. 

I never paid the promised visit — could find no oppor- 
tunity — and I never saw him again, that eccentric man, 
devoted husband, and honest gentleman, Charles Barras. 


CHAPTER TWENTIETH 


I Have to Pass through Bitter Humiliation to Win High 
Encomiums from Herr liandtnann ; while Edwin Booth’s 
Kindness Fills the 'Fheatre with Pink Clouds, and I 
Float Thereon. 

O rCASIONALLY one jjerson united two ' lines 
of Inisiness,” as in the ease of Mrs. Bradshaw, 
who {»l.i)T(! ■* old wninen " and " heavy business " 
Iwth, and when anything hapja-ned to disqualify such a 
person for work the inconvenience was of course veiy 
great. Mrs. Bradshaw, as I have said before, was very 
stout, hut her frame was delicate in the extreme, and her 
slender ankles were imahic to bear her great weight, and 
one of them broke. Of course that meant a long lying 
up in ilry-doek for her, and any amount of worry for ever 
so many other jwople. Kight in the mirhlle of her iin- 
orisonmenf came the engagetnent of the (lerman actor, 
Herr Daniel Bandmann. He was to ojx'n with '‘Ham- 
let," ami. gracious Heaven! I was cast for the Queen- 
mother. It took a goml deal in the way of Iwing askcfl 
to do strange }»arts to startle me, hut the Queen-mother 
did it. I was |ust nicely past sixteen, hut even I «!ared 
not yet lay riaiin to seventeen, and I was to go on the 
stage for the serious Shakespearian mother of a star. 
“Oh. I couldn't I" 

“Can't l»e he!i»«l — no one else," growled Mr. Ellsler. 
"Just study your lines, right away, an<l do the best you 
can." 

I li.'u! Iwen brought up to ol>ey, and I rdwyed, We 
had hraril much of Mr. Bandmann. of his originality, his 
tm|*ctuo»ity, and I had l>ecn very anxious to sec him. 

« 5 $ 
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After that cast, however, I would gladly have deferred 
the pleasure. The dreaded morning came. Mr. Band- 
rnann, a very big man, to my frightened eyes looked 
gigantic. He was dark-skinned, he had crinkly, flowing 
hair, his eyes were of the curious red-brown color of a ripe 
chestnut. He was large of voice, and large of gesture. 
There was a greeting, a few introductions, and then re- 
hearsal was on, and soon, oh! so soon, there came the 
call for the Queen. I came forward. He glanced down 
at me, half smiled, waved his arm, and said : “ Not you, 
not the Player-Queen, but Gertrude.” 

I fointly answered: “ I’m sorry, sir, but I have to play 
Gertrude.” 

“ Oh, no you won’t ! ” he cried, “ not with me ! ” He 
was furious, he stamped his feet, he turned to the man- 
ager: “What’s all this infernal nonsense? I want a 
woman for this part! What kind of witches’ broth are 
you serving me, with an old woman for my Ophelia, and 
an apple-cheeked girl for my mother! She can’t speak 
these lines ! she, dumpling face ! ” 

Mr. Ellsler said, quietly: “There is sickness in my 
company. The heavy woman cannot act ; this young girl 
will not look the part, of course, but you need have no 
fear about the lines, she never loses a word.” 

“ Curse the words! It is, that that little girl shall not 
read with the sense one line, no, not one line of the 
Shakespeare ! ” his English was fast going in his rage. 

Mr. Ellsler answered : “ She will read the part as well 
as you ever heard it in your life, Mr. Bandmann.” And 
Mr. Bandmann gave a jeering laugh, and snapped his 
fingers loudly. 

It was most insulting, and I felt overwhelmed with 
humiliation. Mr. Ellsler said, angrily : “ Very well, as 
I have no one else to offer you, we will close the theatre 
for the night!” 

But Mr. Bandmann did not want to close — not he. 
So, after swearing in German for a time, he resumed 
rehearsal, and when my time came to speak I could 
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scarctly lift mv dr«»o|tinK head or conquer the lump in 
my throat, hut, HomehiHv, I got tmt the entreating words: 

" tlwid Hamlet, east thy Knighted color off, 

And let thme eye look like a friend on Denmark." 

He lifted l»is liead Muldenly — I went on : 

•' Do n<jt, for ever, with thy veiled lids 
Seek lor thy noble father in the dust," 

He exclaimed, surprisedly : ".So! so!” as I continued 
my s{K»eth. Now in this country, ** So — .sol ” is a term 
applied to re.stless cows at milking-time, and the devil 
of ridicule, never long at rest in my mind, suddenly 
wakened, so that when I had to say : 

•* Let not thy mother lose her prayers, Hamlet: 

1 pray thee, stay with os ; go not to Wittenberg." 

and Mr. fhtndmann smilingly cried: "So! so!” and I 
swiftly added the word '* Ilossy,” anti every soul on the 
stage broke itito laughter. He saw he was laughed at, 
and it ttiok a whtde wtrk’s time and an elalxjrate explana- 
to rnahle him to grasp the jest — hut when he got 
K g(s»i h*»hl u( it, he fwi! st)! iKtssicd and stannH'd and 
laughed at a great rate. 

{Hiring the rehears,il — which was tlifficuk in the ex- 
treme, as hi* hiisiness (i.e., actions or jKJ.ses accompany- 
ing certain wiir«ls ) was very tUfferent from that we were 
used U» ■" he never fmiiul one single fault with my read- 
ing, anil made just tme suggestion, which I was most 
rarefti! hi follow ■— for one taste of his temper had been 
enough. 

Then came the night — a liig lionse, ttxi, I remember. 
I wore long and lts»se garments to make me look more 
malroiiH ; lint, alas! the dfa|x*ry Gertrude wears, 

C insed under her jaws from ear to ear, was particularly 
coming to me, and brouglii me uncirmnionly near to 
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Mr. Sandman/si^lred^oSTn “ Ac^ 

have closed or chane'ed its hill A-ir/i theatre must 

Well, all went quietly until the cIos#.* unkind. 

Hamlet th^ Quee^ and the St ff ;®““®-*>etween 
and he had some very effertivp. K., ’ ■ ® great scene 

"■am to PtaffCdTo”;?- ^ ?>'■«« Bam- 

and terror. The annlanoA ^ show shame, oridp 
fell, and-why whi? ,“n ,h?® The curS 

Pening to me.?^' of heaven, was hap" 

I came dow?i cr"u3!ed^ “o /f ^hen 

make'r^Tthe fS ^PPle-cheet?gri f"'* ' 

are 4o^/rve~p5"de ^ 

th?t More kisses, S sSd^ 4o 

the audience was still applauding ~ ^ realized 

He grasped my hand, he drac-eed K^r ^ heartily. 

all over agjUn — out ‘™’‘ to do it 

ft ’“'“l*’ aa'p-^f^ibie. ‘“'“"S 

woLl^ re'2‘2.S“lf t'“ *» ■». 

fer?aS““-“ "«• •» ■»- ^^‘v'edTe't o'if.S 

• ®®udmann’s best work T ^h :^1 

S ijnay^y hid “ 

o' '"'^63'. .11 that love of Z 
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never have returned to " whet his almost blunted pur- 
pose.” Nor cmdd I like his .seeiu* with his guilty mother. 
There was not even a ftmcd show of resirect for her. 
There was no grief for her wrong-doing — rather, his 
whole tone was that of a triumphant <lt*tective. And his 
speeclies, " .Such an act ! ” and *' I^)k upon tfji.s picture I ” 
were given with .such unction — such a sneeringly, per- 
fect conipreljcnsiun of her lust, as to become themselves 
lustful. 

iiis Shytock was much admired, I lK*lieve, but Nar~ 
cisse was a must arti.sfic piece of work. Hi,s apinrarance 
was .sujjerh; his jiltilo.supliical tlippancy anent his |)ov- 
erty, his biting cutitempt td the iKJwerful Pompadour ; 
his passion and madness cin tlisurovering his lo.st wife in 
the pcr.soii of the «lyi>Jg favorite, an<l his own death, were 
really great. 

And ju.st one little month after the deftarture of the 
imjK*tm>us (iermatj, who should l»e announced but Mr. 
Edwin Booth, 1 felt my eyes growing wider as I read 
in the cast, (iertrudr Miss Morris." Uncle 

Dick, Itehiml me, said : " Wotild you like me to il-— n 
{XHir Brad’s l»>ues ftir you, Clara It's hard lines on 
you, and that’s a fact ! ” 

"Oh!" I thought, "why won't her blessed ohl Ixmcs 
mend themselves f she is not la*y, hut they are! ttl», tlear! 
oh, dear 1 " ami miwrahle tears slid down my cheek.s all 
the way home, and moistened saitily my .supj>er of crack- 
ers after I got there. 

I had succeeded Ix'fore, oh, yes; but I eouhl not help 
recalling |usl how hot the ploughshares were over which 
I had walked to rraeh that »ueces,s. Then, tmi, all girls 
have their giwls — - swiie have many of them. Some girls 
change thetn often. My gods were few, S<nnetinu’s I 
cast one down, but I never elianged them, and oti the 
lii^iest, whitest j>etlest»l of all, grave and gentle, stootl 
the gml of my professional idtdairy h'dwin Ikxith. I 
wi{H>d off cracker crumhi with one hand and tear* with 
the other. 
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It was so humiliating to be forced upon anyone, ai I 
should be forced upon Mr. Booth, since there was s il 
no one but my apple-cheeked self to go on for t e 
Queen; and though I dreaded indignant complaint r 
disparaging remarks from him, I was honestly more t - 
happy over the annoyance this blemish on the cast wot 1 
cause him. Well, it could not be helped, I should ha 2 
to bear a second cruel mortification, that was all. I p t 
my four remaining crackers back in their box, brush 1 
up the crumbs, wiped my eyes, repeated my childish liti i 
old-time Now I lay me,” and went to sleep ; only > 
dream of Mr. Booth holding out a hideous mask^ ai I 
pressing me to have the decency to put it on before goii ; 
on the stage for Gertrude. 

When the dreaded Monday came, lo ! a blizzard can i 
with it. The trains were all late, or stalled entirely. ^ : 
rehearsed, but there was no Mr. Booth present. He wj 
held in a drift somewhere on the line, and at night, then 
fore, we all went early to the theatre, so that if he can 
we would have time to go over the important scenes - 
or if he did not come that we might prepare for anoth( 
play. 

He came. Oh, how my heart sank! This would t 
worse for him even than it had been for Mr. Bandmam 
for the latter knew of his disappointing Queen in th 
morning, and had time to get over the shock, but poc 
Mr. Booth was to receive his blow only a few minute 
before going on the stage. At last it came — the call. 

Mr. Booth would like to see you for a few moment 
in his room/' 

I went, I was cold all over. He was so tired, he woul 
be so angry. I tapped. I went in. He was dressed fo 
Hamlet, but he was adding a touch to his brows, an< 
snipping a little at his nails — hurriedly. He looked uf 
said Good-evening ! ” rather absently, then stopped 
looked again, smiled, and waving his hand slightly, saic 
just in Bandmann's very words : ‘‘ No, not you — no 
the Player^Queen — but Gertrude/* 
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Tears rushed to my eyes, my whole heart was in my 
voice as I gasped : I’m so sorry, sir, but I have to do 
Queen Gertrude. You see,” I rushed on, our heavy 
woman has a broken leg and can't act/' 

A whimsical look, half smile, half frown, came over 
his face. ‘‘ That's bad for the heavy woman,” he re- 
marked. 

** Yes,” I acquiesced, but, if you please, I had to do 
this part with Mr, Bandmann too, and — and — I'll only 
worry you with my looks, sir, not about the words or 
business.” 

He rested his dark, unspeakably melancholy eyes on 
my face, his brows raised and then knit themselves in 
such troubled wise as made me long to put an arm about 
his shoulders and assure him I wouldn't be so awfully bad. 

Then he sighed and said: ‘‘Well, it was the closet- 
scene I wanted to speak to you about. When the Ghost ap- 
pears, you are to be — ” He stopped, a faint smile touched 
his lips, even reached his eyes ; he laid down his scissors, 
and remarked, “ There's no denying it, my girl, I look 
a great deal more like your father than you look like 
my mother — but,” he went on with his directions, and, 
considerate gentleman that he was, spoke no single un- 
kind word to me, though my playing of that part must 
have been a great annoyance to him, when added to hun- 
ger and fatigue. 

When the closet-scene was over, the curtain down, I 
caught up my petticoats and made a rapid flight room- 
ward. The applause was filling the theatre. Mr. Booth, 
turning, called after me: “You — er — Gertrude — er 
• — Queen! Oh, somebody call that child back here,” and 
someone roared : “ Clara — Mr. Booth is calling you ! ” 

I turned, but stood still. He beckoned, then came to 
me, took my hand, and saying: “ My dear, we must not 
keep them waiting too long ! ” led me before the curtain 
with him. I very slightly bent my head to the audience, 
whom I felt were applauding Hamlet only, but turned 
and bowed myself to the ground to him whose courtesy 
had brought me there. 
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When we came off he smiled amusedly, tapped me on 
the shoulder, and said : My Gertrude, you are very 
young, but you know how to pay a pretty compliment — 
thank you, child ! ” 

So, whenever you see pictures of nymphs or goddesses 
floating on pink clouds, and looking idiotically happy, 
you can say to yourself: That's just how Clara Morris 
felt when Edwin Booth said she had paid him a com- 
pliment/' 

Yfis, I floated, and I’ll take a solemn oath, if necessary, 
that the whole theatre was filled with pink clouds the rek 
of that night — for girls are made that way, and they 
can’t help it. 

In after years I knew him better, and I treasure still 
the little note he sent me in answer to my congratulation 
on his escape from the bullet fired at him from the gal- 
lery of the theatre in Chicago. A note that expressed 
as much gentle surprise at my kind thought for him,” 
as though I only, and not the whole country, was rejoic- 
ing at his safety. 

He had a wonderful power to win love from other men 
— yes,. I use the word advisedly. It was not mere good- 
fellowship or even affection, but there was something so 
fine and true, so strong and sweet in his nature, that it 
won the love of those who knew him best. 

It would seem like presumption for me to try to add 
one little leaf to the tight-woven laurel crown he wore. 
Everyone knows the agony of his Fool’s Revenge,” the 
damnable malice of his lago, the beauty and fire of An- 
tony, and the pure perfection of his Hamlet — but how 
many knew the slow, cruel martyrdom of his private 
life ! which he bore with such mute patience that in my 
heart there is an altar raised to the memory of that Saint 
Edwin of many sorrows, who was known and envied by 
the world at large — as the great actor, Edwin Booth. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-FIRST 


1 Digrcw, but 1 Return to the Columbus Engagement of 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Kean — 'Fheir Peculiarities and 
'Pheir Work. 

B efore one Itas “ arrived,” it is astoni.shing how 
precious the simplest word of encouragement or 
of praise lx*conies, if given by one who ha.s “ ar- 
rived.” Kot long ago a lady came up to me and said : “ I 
am Mrs. l>- — wltich is, of course, Greek to you ; but 
I want to thank you now for your great gtxxlness to 
me year.s agt). I was itt the lallet in a Chicago theatre. 
You were playing ' Camille.' One <lay the actrc8.s who 
played Olympt' was sick, ami as I wa.s, you said, the tall- 
est and the hantlsomest of the girls, you gave the part 
to me. I was wiltl with delight until the nervou.sne8s 
got hold of me. I was not strong-— my stomach failed 
me; the girls thought that very funny, and guyed me 
unmercifully. I was surely breaking down. Yttu came 
along, ready to go on, and heard them. I could scarcely 
stand. You said : ‘ What’s the matter — are ytni ner- 
vous?’ I tried to sfarak, hut only nodded. You ttK)k 
my hand and, stroking it. gently said, ' I.sn’t it awful?' 
then, glancing at my tormentors, added, * but it’s noth- 
i»ig to !«• ashamed of. and just as srxjn as you face 
the footlights all your coura^ will come hack to you, 
and. niy <fear, comfort yourself with the knowledge that 
the perfectly colleetcti, self-satisfied beginner rarely at- 
tains a very high position on the stage.’ Oh, if you only 
knew how my heart jumped at your words. My fingers 
grew warmer, my nerves steadier, and I really did suc- 
ceed in getting the lines over my lips some way. But 
you saved me, you made an actress of me. Ah, don’t 
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laugh ! 
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don’t shake your head, please! Had I fail 
that night, don’t you see, I should never have had 
chance given me again ; while, having got through safe 
it was not long before I was pointed out as the girl wl 
had played Olympe with Miss Morris, and on the streng 
of that I was trusted with another part, and so crept < 
gradually; and now I want to thank you for the syr 
pathy and kindness you showed me so long ago ’ — ai 
though her warm gratitude touched me deeply, I h< 
then — have now — no recollection whatever of the i: 
cident she referred to, nor of ever having seen befo 
her very handsome face. And so, no doubt, many < 
whom I write, who from their abundance cast me a woi 
of praise or of advice now and again, will have no men 
ory of the largesse which I have cherished all these year 

Among my most treasured memories I find the gent 
words and astonishing prophecy of Mr. Charles Kea: 
That was the last visit to this country of Mr. and Mr 
Kean, and his memory was failing him grievously. B 
had with him two English actors, each of whom kne' 
every line of all his parts, and their duty was, when o 
the stage or off, so long as Mr. Kean was before th 
house, to keep their eyes on him, and at the first sign c 
hesitancy on his part one of them gave him the neede 
word. Once or twice, when he seemed quite bewilderec 
Mr. Cathcart, turning his back to the audience, spok 
Mr. Kean’s entire speech, imitating his nasal tones to th 
life.. 

But it was off the stage that the ancient couple wen 
most delightful. Ellen and Charles were like a pair o 
old, old love-birds — a little dull of eye, nor quite per 
feet in the preening of their somewhat rumpled plumage 
but billing and cooing with all the persistency and satis 
faction of their first caging. Their appearance upon th< 
street provoked amusement — sometimes even excitement 
I often saw drivers of drays and wagons pull up theii 
horses and stop in the crowded street to stare at them 
as they made their way toward the theatre. Mrs. Kean 
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lived inside of the most astounding hoop woman ever 
carried. Its size, its weight, its tilting power were awful. 
Entrances had to ^ cleared of all chairs or table.s to ac- 
commodate Mr.<>. Kean's hoop. People scrambled or slid 
sideways about her on the stage, swearing mentally all 
the time, while a sudden gasp from the front row or a 
groan from Mr. Cathcart announced a tilt and a revela- 
tion of hcelles.s slipiiers and dca<l-white stocking.s, and 
in spite of his dignity Charle.s was not above a joke on 
Ellen's hoop, for one rainy day, as she strove to enter a 
carriage dtxtr she stuck fast, and the hoop — mercy 1 It 
was well Mr. Kean was there to hold it down ; but as a 
troubled voice from within said : " I'm caught some- 
how — don't you see, Charle.s?" With a twinkling eye 
Charles replied : " Yes, Ellen, my dear, I do see — and 
— and I'm trying to keep everyone else from seeing, 
too! " a speech verging so closely upon impropriety that, 
with antique coquetry, Mrs. Kean punished him by tweak- 
in]^ his ear when he s<iueezed in beside her. 

The Kean bonnet was the wonder of the town. It was 
a large cc»I-8cuttle of white leghorn and at the back there 
was a sort of flounce of ribbon which she called her “ bon- 
net-cajw " ; dra{»ed over it she wore a great, bright-green 
lari^ge veil. But she was not half so funny as was her 
husband on the street. His short little person buttoned 
up tightly in a regular lx)ttle-grcen “ Mantellini " sort of 
overcoat, loa<led with frogs of heavy cord, and lined, 
cufferl, and collare<l with lur of such remarkable color, 
quality, and marking as would have pur.z!e<l the most 
cxperiVnml student of natural history to name; while 
vicious little street boys at sight of it always put search- 
ing questions as to the cost ox cat-skins in London. 

As they came down the street together, Mrs. Kean, 
majestically towering above her lord and master, l«K>ked 
like an old-time frigate with every inch of canvas spread, 
while at her side Charles puffed and fretted like a small 
tug. The street boys were a continual tornumt to him, 
but Mrs. Kean api>«xrcd serenely unconscious of their 
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existence, even when her husband made short rushes i 
them with his gold-headed cane, and crying : Go a-wa 

— you irreverent little brutes — go a-way!'' and the 
puffed laboriously back to her again as she saile 
calmly on. 

One day a citizen caught one of the small savages 
and after boxing his ears soundly, pitched him into th 
alley-way, when the seemingly enraged little Englishmai 
said, deprecatingly : "'I — I wouldn’t hurt the littl 
beast — he — he hasn’t anyone to teach him any better 
you know — poor little beggar ! ” and then he droppec 
behind for a moment to pitch a handful of coppers intc 
the alley before hurrying up to his wife’s side to boast o: 
the jolly good drubbing, the little monster had receivec 

— from which I gathered the idea that in a rage Charles 
would be as fierce as seething new milk. 

Everyone who knew anything at all of this actor knew 
of his passionate love and reverence for his great father. 
He used always to carry his miniature in Hamlet, using 
it in the Look here, upon this picture, then on this ” 
scene; but I knew nothing of all that when he first ar- 
rived to play engagements both in Cleveland and Colum- 
bus, but being very eager to see all I could of him, I 
came very early to the theatre, and as I walked up and 
down behind the scenes I caught two or three times a 
glint of something on the floor, which might have been 
a bit of tinsel ; but finally I went over to it, touched it 
with my foot, and then picked up an oval gold case, with 
handsome frame enclosing a picture; a bit of broken 
ribbon still hung from the ring on top of the frame. I 
ran with it to the prompter, who knew nothing of it, but 
said there would soon be a hue and cry for it from some- 
one, as it was of value. Perhaps you’d better take it 
to Mr. Kean — it might be his.” I hesitated, but the 
prompter said he was busy and I was not, so I started 
toward the dressing-room the Keans shared together, 
when suddenly the door was flung open and Mr. Kean 
came out in evident excitement. He bumped against me 
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as he was crying: “I say there — you — have you seen 

— oh, I — er beg your pardon ! ” 

I also apologized, and added : “If you please, sir, does 
this belong to you ? I found it behind the scenes.” 

He caught it from my hand, bent to look at it in the 
dim light, then, pressing it to his lips, exclaimed fer- 
vently : “ Thank the good God ! ” He held up a length 
of broken black ribbon, saying : “ Hey, but you have 
played me a nice trick 1 ” I understood at once that he 
used the locket in “ Hamlet,” and I ventured: “ If you 
can’t wear gold and your ribbon cuts, could you not have a 
silver chain oxidizetl fur your ‘ property ’ picture, sir ? ” 
He chucked me under the chin, exclaiming: “A good 
idea that — - 1 — I'll tel! Ellen of that; but, my dear, this 
is no ‘ property ’ ItKket — thi.s is one of my greatest 
earthly trea.sures — it’s the picture of ” 

He stopped — he looked at me for quite a moment, 
then he said: “ You come here to the light.” I followed 
him oljctliently. " Now can you tell me who that is a 
miniature of ? ” ami he placed the oval case in my hands. 
I gave a glance at the curled hair, the beautiful profile, 
the broad turned-down collar, and .smilingly exclaimed: 
" It’s l4>rd Byron I " 

Gwd gracious, what wa.s the matter with the little obi 
gentleman! “Hal ha 1 " he cried. "Hal hat ILsten to 
the girl 1 ” He fairly pranced almut ; he got clear mit 
on the dark stage and, holding out hi.s hands to the empti- 
ness, cried again : " Listen to the girl — Lord Byron, 
says she ■— at one glance 1 ” 

" Weil," I repliecl resentfully, " it doex look like 
Byron 1 ” And he “ Ha 1 ha'tl 1 ’* some more, and wijted 
his eyc.s ami said, " I must tell Ellen this. Come here, 
my dear, come here!” He took my hand and led me 
to the ilressing-room, crying: “ It's Charles, my dear — 
it’s Giarles — and oh, my dear, my dear, I — i have it 

— see now I ” he held up the locket. 

“ Oh, how glad I am 1 And now, Charles, perhaps 
you’ll give up that miserable riblion,” and she kissed his 
cheek In congratulation. 
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But on the old gentleman went: “And, Ellen, my 
dear, look at this girl here — just look at her. She found 
him for me, and I said, who is he — and she up and said — 
Ellen, are you listening? — said she, ‘ It’s Lord Byron ! ' ” 

“Did she now?” exclaimed Mrs. Kean, with pleased 
eyes. 

But I was getting mad, and I snapped a bit, I’m afraid, 
when I said : “ Well, I don’t know who it is, but it does 
look like Byron — I’ll leave it to anyone in the company 
if it doesn’t ! ” 

“ Listen to her, Ellen ! Hang me if she’s not getting 
hot about it, too ! ” Then he came oyer to me, and in the 
gravest, gentlest tone said, “ It is like Byron, my girl, 
but it is not him — you found the picture of my beloved 
and great father, Edmund Kean,” and he kissed me gently 
on the forehead, and said, “ Thank you — thank you 1 ” 
and as Mrs. Kean came over and put her arm about me 
and repeated the kiss and thanks, Charles snuflded most 
distinctly from the corner where he was folding his 
precious miniature within a silk handkerchief. 

They were both at their very best in the tragedy of 
“ Henry VIII.” Mr. Kean’s Wolsey was an impressive 
piece of work, and to the eye he was as true a Cardinal 
as ever shared in an Ecumenical Council in Catholic 
Rome, or hastened to private audience at the Vatican 
with the Pope himself ; and his superb robes, his priestly 
splendor had nothing about them that was imitation. 
Everything was real — the silks, the jewelled cross and 
ring, and as to the lace, I gasped for breath with sheer 
astonishment. Never had I seen, even in a picture, any- 
thing to suggest the exquisite beauty of that ancient web. 
Full thirty inches deep, the yellowing wonder fell over 
the glowing cardinal-red beneath it. I cannot remember 
how many thousands of dollars they had gladly given 
for it to the sisters of the tottering old convent in the 
hills, where it had been created long ago ; and though it 
seemed so fragily frail and useless a thing, yet had it 
proved strong enough to prop up the leaning walls of 
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its oUJ home, and spread a sound roof above the blessed 
altar there — so strung sometimes is beauty’s weakness. 

And Mrs. Kean, what a Catherine she was! Surely 
nothing eutdi! liave Irhji taken from the part, nothing 
added to it, witlunit marring its ijcrfection. In the earlier 
act.s one seented to eatcit a glimpse of that Ellen Tree 
who liad U-en a Iwauty as well as a popular actress when 
Charles Keaii had eotne a-wixring. Her clear, strong 
feature.^, her stately Iwaring were beautifully suited to 
the jwrt of t'atiurine. Her performance of the 

court scene was a lilwrai education for any young actress. 
Iler regal dignity, her pride, her passion of hatred for 
Wolsey held iti strong leash, yet now and again spring- 
ing up fiercely. Her addres.s to the King was a delight 
to the car, even while it moved one to the heart, and 
through the <leep humility of her speech one saw, as 
through a veil, the stupentioua pride of the Spanish prin- 
cess, who knew herself the daughter of a king, if she 
were not the wife to one. With most pathetic dignity 
she gave her s|H*i-eh beginning: 

'• Sir, I desire you do me right and justice ; " 

maintaining jX-Tfcct self-control, until she came to the 
word-H : 

. Sir, call to mind 

That I have been your wife in this obedience 
Upward of twenty years and, " 

Her voice falteretl, the words trembled on her lips : 

•• have been blest 

With many children by you." 

In that painful pause one rcmeml)cred with a pang that 
all those Imlies were dead in infancy, save only the Prin- 
cess Mary, 'rhen, controlling her emotion and lifting her 
head high, she went on to the challenge — if aught could 
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be reported against her honor. It was a great act, her 
passionate cry to Wolsey: 

it Lord cardinal, 

To you I speak." 

thrilled the audience, while to his : 

« Be patient yet/* 


her sarcastic : 

“ I will, when you are humble ! " 

cut like a knife, and brought quick applause. But best, 
greatest, queenliest of all was her exit, when refusing to 
obey the King’s command : 

tt jjgj. again/* 

for years one might remember those ringing words : 

" I will not tarry : no, nor ever more, 

Upon this business, my appearance make 
In any of their courts. " 

It was a noble performance. Mr. Kean’s mannerisms 
were less noticeable in Wolsey than in other parts, and 
the scenes between the Queen and Cardinal were a joy 
to lovers of Shakespeare, 


CHAinrER TWENTY^ECOND 

I Hear Mrs. Ktao’s Story of Wohey’s Robe — I Laugh at 
an Extravagantly Kind Prophecy* 

F rom ttn* time I frnind the miniature and by acci- 
dent fed Mr. Kean's innocent vanity in hh father's 
likeness to Myron* lie rnaile much of me. Evening 
after evening* in (iilumliuH. he would have me come to 
ttieir drcHsirig^roofin for after the habit of the old-tirne 
actor, they niiiie very c*arl)% dressetl witlumt flurry, and 
were reatiy bef«>rr tlie overture was on. There they 
would tell me stories* and when Charles liad a teasing fit 
■r»« him* hr %vtiu!d relate with great gusto the awful dis- 
anter that mm* civertook !*!!Ien in a theatre in Scotland, 
••when she played a Swiss tioy* my girl — and — and 
l$rr hreerhes 

** Kow* Otarles!’* reitioniitraterl Mrs. Kean. 

Knee brerrhes. you know, rny dear—--^^ 

(liarleii! ” fi!rit«lirigly. 

** Were of black velvet — yes, black velvet, I remem- 
t:H*r tMTaiise, when they tiroke from — 

•* C'4i*a»rd»r*s! ” ant! then the stately Mrs. Kean would 
turn her liratl ii%vay and give a small soli™ when Charles 
woisld witik II ktiiiwiiig wink ant! trot over ami pat the 
tiriinii itioiihler ind kiss the rmigecl cheek* saying: 

Why, why* Kllrii, my flear, what a great Imhy! now, 
flow, but ytiii kiifiw itioie Wick breeches ilitl break up 
Itefcire yim gtii arrosi the bridge.” 

Ttirn Mrs. ICeati liiriied ami drove him into his own 
cciriiff cir oiit of the dmir, after which she wimld exelaim: 
** ICs jiiit one tif tiii larks, my dear. I did have iin acci- 
fifnt, the of line leg of my tireeches tiroke and 

•tiiiwed llie wliile lining a tiit ; but if you*ll tielieve me, 
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I’ve known that man to declare that — that — they fell 
off, my dear; but generally that’s on Christmas or his 
birthday, when only friends are by.” 

Mr. Kean had been the first man to wear an absolutely 
correct cardinal’s robe on the stage, and very proud he 
was of that fact, and never failed in giving his Ellen 
all the credit of it. Until this time actors had worn a 
scarlet “something,” that seemed a cross between a 
king’s mantle or a woman’s wrapper. Mr. Kean had 
been quite carried away with enthusiasm over his com- 
ing production of “ Henry yill.,” and his wife, seeing 
his disappointment and dissatisfaction oyer the costumer’s 
best efforts in the direction of a cardinal’s robe, deter- 
mined, some way or somehow, to obtain for him an 
exact copy of the genuine article. 

One night, while “Louis XI.” was going on, Mrs. 
Kean herself told me how she had at last succeeded. 
They were in Rome for their holiday; they had many 
letters, some to very important personages. In her story 
Mrs. Kean gave names and dates and amounts of money 
expended, but they have passed from my memory, while 
the dramatic incident remains. 

From the first she had made known to her most pow- 
erful Roman friend her desire to see the robe of a car- 
dinal — to obtain measurements from it, and had been 
treated at first to a great showing of uplifted hands and 
eyes and many “ impossibles,” but later on had received 
positive promises of help. Yet days, even weeks passed, 
and always there was some excuse — nothing came of 
the fine promises. 

One day, in her anxiety and disappointment, she men- 
honed to an English friend, who had long resided in 
Rome, her trouble over the procrastination of her Italian 
acquaintance, when the Englishwoman asked: “What 
W you paid him?” “Paid him?” cried Mrs. Kean, 

offiv speaking of F , whose high 

official as well as social position is such ” 

Oh,” laughed the visitor, “ his position has nothing 
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I it - his iK'ing your frienii has nothing to do 
'Ik- Italian jiaJni is an itching palm — no won- 
. In ing waited. Stxjthc that palm the next time 
I f id mcntiiin the day on which you are com- 
.*avi’ for home, and he will act quickly enough, 
t* really are asking for next to an impossibility, 
a woman, ask to see and handle a cardinal’s 

y dear! ” cried Mrs. Kean, " when that stately, 
*1 gentleman next came, I almost fainted at 
it of putting such an insult upon him as to offer 
Indecti 1 could liarcly whisper, when clasp- 
*id I left some broad gol<l pieces there, mur- 
h'or the jKjor, sir ! ’ — atwl if you'll believe me, 
{it'd up ami instantly sakl ; ‘ Keep to the house 
, Madame, amt I will notify you what you are 
I the effort to get a rolie to you here having 
will have to come to the general “ audience 
will grant day after to-morrow, and, and, 
■will do well to have some loose lire in your 
I Iw sure, sure, you carry a smelling-bottle. I 
f cimrse, so famous an actress as yourself can 
itimand, if ncetl lie? Then the tailor, an usher 
jssihly even a guanl may require a fee, for they 
rent risk in serving you, Madame. A woman 
sacred {xtssages ami chambers 1 ’ 
hi up his hands in horror, but nevertheless he 
dtretily what he had lieen promising to do 
and ail for a few broad pieces of gold. After 
* I was fairly sick with feverish excitement. 
*t tell Charles of the arrangement; he would 
Rome instantly, and here was I preparing to 
r. ushers, guard — and bcyoml them, to be still 
li batse Ur*, t )h, to what «lepth was I falling! 
slay I received a card of admission for the 
' and orders: 'To keiqi my eyes open — to 
ntprine, but to billow silrntly wherever a liand 
ivitli a single finger. To bring all things n«td- 
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ful for my use — not forgetting the loose lire and the 

“ When I entered the carnage to go to the Vatican, I 
was so weak with hope and fear and fright that Charles 
was quite upset about me, and was all for going with 
me: so I had to brace up and pretend the air was already 
doing me good. As I looked back at him, I wondered 
if he would divorce me, if in my effort to secure the 
pattern of a cardinal’s gown I should create a tre- 
mendous scandal? I wore the regulation black silk, with 
black veil, demanded for the occasion, but besides the lit- 
tle pouch of silk depending from my belt with lire, salts, 
and ’kerchief, I had beneath my gown a pocket in which 
were some white Swiss muslin, pins, pencil, and tablets. 


and small scissors. 

'' There were many carriages — many people. I saw 
them all as in a dream. In a magnificent room the ladies 
were formed in line, waiting to be admitted to the Holy 
Father's presence. I was forgetting to keep my eyes open 
— there was a stir. A great door was opening down its 
centre. I heard a faint, low ‘ Hem! ' The line began to 
move forward — a little louder that ' Hem I ' Suddenly 
my eyes cleared — I looked. A pair of curtains, a little 
ahead, trembled. I drew my smelling-bottle and held it 
to my. nostrils, as if ill, but no one noticed me — all were 
intent upon the opening of the great door. As I came 
on a line with the Curtains, a hand, dream-like, beckoned. 
I stepped sidewise between the curtains, that parted, then 
fell thick and soft behind me. Another white beckoning 
hand appeared at the far side of this chamber. Swiftly 
I crossed toward it, A whisper of ' Quick! quick! ' just 
reached me — a door opened, and I was in a passage-way, 
and for the first time saw a guide. 

At the foot of the stairs he paused — yet the voice 
had said ‘ Quick ! quick ! ' I thought of the loose lire — 
yes, that was it. I gave him three, and saw him glide 
up the stairs with cat-like stealth. Here were bare walls 
and floors, and all tfet cold cleanliness that makes a 
woman shrink and shiver. 
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At last I was in a small, bare room, with brick-paved 
floor. A table stood in its centre, and a small and wizened 
man, red-eyed and old, glided in and laid upon the table 
— oh, joy — oh, triumph almost reached ! — a glowing- 
red cardinal’s robe. As I laid my hand upon it the ferret- 
like custodian gave a sort of whispered groan, * Oh, the 
sacrilege! and the danger! his whole life’s occupation 
risked ! ^ 

“ I remembered the ‘ itching palm,’ and as my hand went 
toward my pocket, his brown claw was extended, and the 
glint of gold so warmed his heart that smiles came about 
his toothless mouth, and seeing me, woman fashion, 
measuring by finger-lengths, he offered me a dirty old 
tape-measure — then stole to the second door ' to watch 
for me.’ Oh^ yes — to watch like the cat — while with 
all the haste possible the good and most high lady would 
gain such knowledge as she could, and after all the robe 
was but an old one, etc., etc. 

** All whispered, while I with the deft fingers of a 
skilled seamstress and the comprehending eye of the 
actress, well used to strange costumes, was measuring 
here and putting down notes, swiftly pinning on a bit of 
muslin there, and cutting an exact pattern. And, lo ! the 
piece that crosses the chest, cape-like, yet without visible 
opening, came near undoing me. Tears began to blind 
me, but — but, ah well, my dear, I thought of Charles, 
and it is astonishing what love can do to sharpen the eyes 
and clear the brain. Suddenly the thing seemed quite 
plain to me. I then turned the hem, and ripping it open 
an inch or so, I took a few ravellings of the silk, where 
it was clean and bright, for a sample for the dyers to go 
by — since the silk would have to be prepared especially 
if it was to be absolutely correct. 

I rearranged my veil, crept to the door, and agree- 
ably surprised the watchers by telling them I was through. 
The ferrety old man had the robe in his arms, and was 
gliding swiftly out of the room in the merest instant. I 
followed as softly as possible the other watcher. Once 
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an unseen man cleared his throat as we passed, and I 
thought my guide would have fallen from sheer terror, 
but we reached in safety the frescoed corridor again and 
stood at the door waiting. The guide scratched gently 
with his nails on the lower panel — a pause, then the 
door began to move, and he disappeared as a ghost might 
have done. Across the room a hand appeared between 
the hangings, beckoning me ; I moved swiftly toward it. 
I could hear a hum of voices, low and restrained. There 
was but one room now between me and the great cham- 
ber in which we had waited in line for ‘ audience.’ No 
further signal came, what should I do? I was nearly 
fainting. Then another hand, a hand I knew by the 
splendid ring on its middle finger, appeared. I almost 
staggered to it. A whisper like a breath came to me, 
^ smelling-salts,’ in an instant the bottle was in my hand, 
I was through the curtains, my Italian friend was asking 
me, was I not wrong to remain in Rome so late? He 
hoped my faintness was quite past, but he must himself 
see me to my carriage, and so he swept me forth, under 
cover of his courteous chatter, and the next day I sent 
him money for those who had to be rewarded. 

'‘And for fear of Charles’s rage about the infamy of 
bribing, said nothing, till he, in great anxiety about my 
feverish state, removed me from Rome. And then, my 
dear ! I threw my arms about his neck and told him he 
should have a true and veritable cardinal’s robe for his 
Wolsey^ and in outrageous pride I cried: ^ Ego hoc 
feci! ’ ” At which I gravely said : “ That sounds like ‘ I 
have done something,’ anyway it’s I; but that ' fetchy* 
word bothers me.” 

And she laughed and laughed, and said : “ It means 
I did this ! And I am ashamed to have used a Latin term 
to you, child. You must forgive me for it, but T must 
tell Charles that ' f etchy ’ word that bothered you — I 
must indeed, because he does so love his laugh ! ” 

Then came the night when by chance I played an im- 
portant part in one of their plays. My scenes were mostly 
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with Mr, Cathcart, and I only came in contact with Mr, 
Kean for a moment in one act. I was as usual fright- 
ened half out of my life, and as I stood in the entrance 
ready to go on, Mr. Kean smilingly caught my fingers 
as he was passing me, but their icy coldness brought him 
to a stand-still. ** Why, why! bless my soul, what's the 
matter? this — this is not nervousness, is it?" he stam- 
mered. 

I nodded my head. '' Oh, good Lord ! " he cried. '' I 
say, Cathcart, here's a go — this poor child can't even 
open her mouth now 

I tried to tell him I should be all right soon, but tliere 
was no time. The word of entrance came, and a cue takes 
the pas even in presence of a star. I went on, and as my 
lines were delivered clearly and distinctly, I saw the re- 
lieved face of Mr. Kean i)eerin^ at us, and when Mr. 
Cathcart (who enacted my soldierly lover) gave me a 
sounding kiss u{K>n the cheek as he embraced me in fare- 
well, we plainly heard the old gentleman exclaim : " Well, 
well, really now, |ames, ui>on my word, you are coming 
on!" and Mr. Cathcart 's broad shoulders shook with 
laughter rather than grief as he rushed from me. 

When, later on, Mr. Kean took my liand to give it in 
betrothal to my lover, he found it so burning liot as to 
attract his attention. 

Next night I did not play at all, but came to look on, 
and being invited to tlie dressing-room, M’r, Kean sud- 
denly asked me: " Who are you, child? " 

" No one," I promptly answere<L 

He laughed a little and nudged his Ellen, then went 
on : "I mean ~ who are your people ? " 

" I have none," I said, then quickly corrected, " except 
my mother." 

"Ah, yes, yes, that's what we want to get at — who 
is that mother? for I recognize an inlierited talent here 
— ■ a natural grace and ease, inipossible for one m young 
to acquire hy any amount of effort" 

I was a hit confused — I hesitated. Mrs. Kean asked: 
** Were Ixith ol your parents actors, cliild? " 
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Suddenly I broke into laughter. The thought of my 
mother as an actress filled me with amusement. ‘‘ Oh, 
I beg your pardon,’’ I cried, '' I have no father, and my 
mother just works at sewing or nursing or housekeeping 
or anything she can get to do that’s honest.” 

They looked disappointedly at each other, then Mrs. 
Kean brightened up and exclaimed : Then it’s foreign 
blood, Charles- — you can see it in her use of her hands.” 

They turned expectantly to me. I thought of the big, 
smiling French-Canadian father, who had been the bate 
noire of my babyhood. My head drooped. He, my 
father, was bad,” I said, “ his father and mother were 
from the south of France, but he was a horrid Canadian 
— my mother, though, is a true American,” I proudly 
ended. 

‘'That’s it!” they exclaimed together, “the French 
blood ! ” and Mr. Kean nodded his head and tapped his 
brow and said : “ You remember, Ellen, what I told you 
last night — I said ‘temperament’ — here it is in this 
small nobody; no offence to you, my girl. Here’s our 
dear niece, who can’t act at all, God bless her! our 
‘blood,’ but no temperament. Now listen to me, you 
bright child!” 

He pushed my hair back from my forehead, so that I 
must have looked quite wild, and went on : “I have seen 
you watch that dear woman over there, night after night ; 
you admire her, I know.” (I nodded hard.) “ You think 
her a great, great way from you? ” (More nods.) “ A 
lifetime almost?” (Another nod.) “Then listen to 
what an old man, but a most experienced actor, prophe- 
sies for you. Without interest in high places, without 
help from anyone, except from the Great Helper of us 
all, you, little girl, daughter of the true American mother 
and the bad French father, will, inside of five years, be 
acting my wife’s parts — and acting them well.” 

I could not help it, it seemed so utterly absurd, I laughed 
aloud. He smiled indulgently, and said : “ It seems so 
funny — does it ? Wait a bit, my dear, when my proph- 
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€cj comes true you will no longer laugh, and you will 
remember us/" 

He gave me his hand in farewell, so did his gracious 
wife, tlieii with tears in my eyes I said: ** I was only 
laugliiug at my own insignificance, sir, and I shall re- 
menilRT your kindness always, whether I succeed or not, 
Just as I sfiall remember your great acting/" 

Simultaneously they j)atted me on the shoulder, and I 
left tliem. Then Mr. Kean put his arm about his wife 
and kissed !ier, I know he did, l)ecause I looked back and 
saw them thus rellectecl in tlie looking-glass. But did 
I not say they were love-!)irds? 

b'our years from tliat montli T stood trembling and 
happy before the audit‘nce who generously applauded my 
** slee|>-walking scene* "" in Maclndh/" and suddenly I 
seemed to hear the kind old voice making the astonishing 
proplmry, aiul joyed to think of its fulfilment, with a 
whole year to tlie good. 
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Mr. E. L. Davenport, his Interference, his Lecture on 
Stage Business, his Error of Memory or too Powerful 
Imagination — Why I Remain a Dramatic Old Slipper— 
Contemptuous Words Arouse in Me a Dogged Deter- 
mination to Become a Leading Woman before Leaving 
Cleveland. 

J UST what was the occult power of the ballet over 
the manager’s mind no one ever explained to me. I 
found my companions very every-day, good-natured, 
kind-hearted girls — pretty to look at, pleasant to be 
with, but to Mr. Ellsler they must have been a rare and 
radiant lot, utterly unmatchable in this world, or else he 
knew they had awful powers for evil and dared not pro- 
voke their hoodoo.” Whatever the reason, the fact re- 
mained, he was afraid to advance me one little step in 
name, even to utility woman; while, in fact, I was ad- 
vanced to playing other people’s parts nearly half the time, 
and the reason for this continued holding back was “ fear 
of offending the other ballet-girls.” Truly a novel posi- 
tion for a manager. One' feels at once there must have 
been something unusually precious about such a ballet, 
and he feared to break the set. Anyway, before I got out, 
clear out, this happened : 

A number of stars had spoken to me about my folly 
in remaining in the ballet, and when I told them Mr. 
Ellsler was afraid to advance me for fear of offending 
the other girls, they answered variously, and many ad- 
vised me to break the “ set ” myself, saying if I left he 
would soon be after me and glad to engage me for first 
walking lady. But my crushed childhood had its effect, 
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I shall always lack self-assertion — I stayed on and this 
happened. 

There was no regular heavy actress that season, and 
the old woman was a tiny little rag of a creature, not 
bigger than a doll. Mr. E. L. Davenport was to open 
in “ Othello.” Mrs. Effie Ellsler was to play the young 
Desdemona and I was to go on for Emilia, Mr. Daven- 
port was a man of most reckless speech, but he was, too, 
an old friend of the Ellslers, calling them by their first 
names and meeting them with hearty greetings and many 
jests. So, when in the middle of a story to Mrs. Ellsler at 
rehearsal, the call came for Othello, Desdemona, and 
lago, she exclaimed : Excuse me, Ned, they are call- 
ing us,” but he held her sleeve and answered, Not you 
— it’s me,” and glancing hurriedly about, his eye met 
mine, and he added pleasantly, You, my dear; they’re 
calling Desdemona/* 

I stood still. Mrs. Ellsler’s round, black eyes snapped, 
but this man who blundered was a star and a friend. She 
tossed her head and petulantly pushed him from her tow- 
ard the stage. He went on, and at the end of his speech : 

“ This only is the witchcraft I have used ; 

Here comes the lady, let her witness it." 

he turned to face Mrs. Ellsler entering with lago and her 
attendants. Looking utterly bewildered, he exclaimed: 

Why, for God’s sake, Effie, you are not going on for 
Desdemona, are you ? ” 

Perhaps his dissatisfaction may be better understood 
if I mention that a young man twenty-three years old, 
who took tickets at the dress-circle door, called Mrs. Ells- 
ler mother, and that middle-aged prosperity expressed 
itself in a startling number of inches about the waist of 
her short little body. Though her feet and hands were 
small in the extreme, they could not counteract the effect 
of that betraying stodginess of figure. Mrs. Ellsler, in 
answer to that rude question, laughed, and said : '' Well, ' 
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I believe the leading woman generally does play Des- 

m 9 

“ But,” cried Mn Davenport, “ where's — w-who’s 

Ellsler took him by the arm and led him a little 
to one side. Several sharp exclamations escaped the 
star’s lips and at last, aloud and ending the conference, 
he said: "“Yes, yes, John, I know anyone may have to 
twist about a bit now and then in a cast, but damn me 
if I can see why you don’t cast Effie for Emilia and this 
for Desdemona—ihtn they would at least look 


girl 


As it is now, they are both 


something like the parts. 

ridiculous!” . . 

It was an awful speech, and the truth that was in it 
made it cut deep. There were those on the stage who 
momentarily expected the building to fall, so great was 
their awe of Mrs. Ellsler, The odd part of the unpleasant 
aifair was that everyone was sorry for Mr. Ellsler, rather 


than for his wife. 

Well, might came. I trailed about after Desdemona — 
picked up the fatal handkerchief — spoke a line here and 
there as Shakespeare wills she should^ and bided my time 
as all Emilias must. Now I had noticed that many Emilias 
when they gave the alarm — cried out their “ Murder ! 
Murder ! ” against all the noise of the tolling bells, and 
came back upon the stage spent, and without voice or 
breath to finish their big scene with, and people thought 
them weak in consequence. A long hanging bar of steel 
is generally used for the alarm, and blows struck upon 
it send fo^ a vibrating clangor that completely fills a 
theatre. I made an agreement with the prompter that he 
was not to strike the bar* until I held up my hand to him. 
Then he was to strike one blow each time I raised my 
hand, and when I threw up both hands he was to raise 
Cain, until I was on the stage again. So with throat 
trained by much shouting, when in the last act I cried : 


“ I care not for thy sword ; Fll make thee known. 
Though I lost twenty lives.” 
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I turned, and crying: 

“Help! help, ho I help I” 


ran off shouting, 

“ The Moor has killed my mistress ! ** 

then, taking breath, gave the long-sustained, ever-rising, 
blood-curdling cry: 

“ Murder ! Murder ! Murder ! ** 

One hand up, and one long clanging peal of a bell. 

“ Murder ! Murder ! Murder ! " 

One hand up and bell. 

“Murder! Murder! Murder!'' 

Both hands up, and pandemonium broken loose — and, 
oh, joy! the audience applauding furiously. 

'"One — two — three — four,’’ I counted with closed 
lips, then with a fresh breath I burst upon the stage, fol- 
lowed by armed men, and with one last long full-throated 
cry of Murder ! the Moor has killed my mistress ! ” 
stood waiting for the applause to let me go on. A trick? 
yes, a small trick — a mere pretence to more breath than 
I really had, but it aroused the audience, it touched their 
imagination. They saw the horror-stricken woman rac- 
ing through the night — waking the empty streets to life 
by that ever-thrilling cry of Murder ! ” A trick if you 
like, but on the stage success ” justifies the means, and 
that night, under cover of the applause of the house, 
there came to me a soft clapping of hands and in muffled 
tones the words : Bravo — bravo ! ” from Othello. 

When the curtain had fallen and Mr, Davenport had 
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been before it, he came to me and holding out his hands, 
said • “ You splendid-lunged creature — I want to apolo- 
dzc'to you for the thoughts I harbored against you this 
morning.” I smiled and glanced uneasily at the clock — 

have always fancied my wife in Emilia, but, my 
girl, your readings are absolutely new sometimes, and 
your strength is — what’s the matter? a farce yet? well, 
what of it? you, you have to go on in a farce after play- 
jngr Shakespeare’s Emilia with E. L. Davenport ? I m 
damned if I believe you ! ” 

And I gathered up my cotton-velvet gown and hur- 
ried to my room to don calico dress, white cap and apron, 
and then rush down to the “property-room” for the 
perambulator I had to shove on, wondering what the star 
would think if he knew that his Emilia was merely walk- 
ing on in the farce of “ Jones’s Baby,” without one line 
to speak, the second and speaking nursemaid having very 
justly been given to one of the other girls. But the need- 
less sending of me on, right after the noble part of 
Emilia, was evidently a sop thrown by my boldly inde- 
pendent-manager to his ballet — Cerberus. 

Heretofore stars had advised or chided me privately, 
but, oh, dear, oh, dear! next morning Mr. Davenport 
attacked Mr. Ellsler for “ mismanagement,” as he termed 
it, right before everybody. Among other things, he de- 
clared that it was a wound to his personal dignity as a 
star to have a girl who had supported him, “not ac- 
ceptably, but brilliantly,” in a Shakespearian tragedy, sent 
on afterward in a vulgar farce. Then he added : “ Aside 
from artistic reasons and from justice to her — good 
Lord ! John, are you such a fool you don’t understand 
her commercial value ? Here you have a girl, young and 
pretty” (always make allowances for the warmth of ar- 
gument), “with rare gifts and qualifications, who han- 
dles her audience like a magician, and you cheapen her 
like this? Placing her in the highest position only to 
past her down again to the lowest. If she is only fit for 
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the ballet, you insult your public by offering her in a 
leading part; if she's fit for the leading part, you insult 
her by lowering Iier to the ballet ; but anyway Fm damned 
if I ever saw a merchant before who deliberately cheap- 
ened his own wares I " 

If the floor could have opened I would have been its 
willing victim, and I am sure if Mr. Davenport had 
known that I would have to pay for every sharp word 
spoken, lie would have restrained his too free speech for 
my sake — even though he was never able to do so for 
his own. 

And what a pity it was, for he not only often wounded 
his friends^ hut worse still, he injured himself by fling- 
ing the most bcKimerang-likc speeches at the public when- 
ever he felt it was not properly appreciating him. He 
was wcHKlerfully versatile, but though versatility is a 
requisite for any really good actor, yet for some mys- 
terious reason it never meets with great success outside 
of a foreign theatre. Tlie American public demands 
specialists — one man to devote himself solely to trag- 
edy, another to romantic drama and duels, another to 
dress-suit satire. One woman to tears, another to laugh- 
ter, and woe fietide the star who, alile to act both comedy 
an<l tragetly, ventiire.s to <lo so; tliere will lie no packed 
house to liear witness to the appreciation felt for such 
skill and variety of talent. 

Mr. Daven{Kirt*s vogue was probably waning wlien I 
first knew him. He hatl a certain intellectual following 
who delightetl in the beautiful precision and clistinctness 
of his reading of the royal Dane. He always seemed 
to rue a iimnhi cut in crystal ^ — so clear and pure, m 
cold and hard he was. The tender heart, tlie dread 
imaginings, tlie wounded prirle and love, the fits anti 
starts, the pain ami passion that tortures flmnki each in 
tiini, were utterly incompatihle with the fair, liigh- 
browed, princely philosopher Mr. DavcujKirt presented 
to his followers. And after that |,H*rformance I think 
he wii inofl proud of his horn-pipe ** in the pity of 
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“ Black-Eyed Susan and he danced it with a swiftness, 
a hotness, and a limberness of joint that were truly as- 
in n.n«„ o. his_^„Leg»d ^^JUhn.^in 


London it had been a great ^ go, < a. t 

fabulous shillings, not to mention pounds but I «ever 
saw him play William to a good hoi^e, never — neither 
did I ever see the dance encored. The people did not 
appreciate versatility, and one night, while before the 
curtain in responding to a call, he began a bitter tirade 
against the taste of the public — offering to stand there 
and count how many there were in the house, and telling 
them that next week that same house would riot hold all 
who would wish to enter, for there would be a banjo 
played by a woman, and such an intellectual treat was 
not often to be had, but they must not spend all their 
money, he was even now learning to swallow swords and 
play the banjo; he was an old dog now, but if they would 
have a little patience he would learn their favorite tricks 
for them, even though he could not heartily congratulate 
them on their intelligence, etc., etc. Oh, it was dreadful 
taste and so unjust, too, to abuse those who were there 
for the fault of those who remained away. 

However, during the week’s engagement of which I 
have been speaking, I had two nights in the ballet, then 
again I was cast for an important part. It was a white- 
letter day for me, professionally, for, thanks to Mr. 
Davenport, I learned for the first time the immense value 
of '' business ” alone, an action unsustained perhaps by a 
single word. I am not positive, but I believe the play 
was " A Soldier of Fortune ” or '' The Lion of St. Mark ” 
— anyway it was a romantic drama. My part was not 
very long, but it had one most important scene with the 
hero. It was one of those parts that are talked about 
so much during the play that they gain a sort of fictitious 
value. At rehearsal I could not help noticing how fixedly 
Mr. Davenport kept gazing at me. His frown grew 
deeper and deeper as I read my lines, and I was growing 
most desperately frightened, when he suddenly exclaimed : 
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'' Wait a minute ! ” I stopped; he went on roughly, still 
staring hard at me, I don’t know whether you are worth 
breaking a vow for or not.” 

Naturally I had nothing to say. He walked up the 
stage ; as he came down, he said : I’ve kept that prom- 
ise for ten years, but you seem such an honest little soul 
about your work — I’ve a good mind, yes, I have a 
mind ” 

He sat down on the edge of the prompt-table, ‘ and 
though he addressed himself seemingly to me alone, the 
whole company were listening attentively. 

“ When I first started out starring I honestly believed 
I had a mission to teach other less experienced actors 
how to act. I had made a close study of the plays I 
was to present, as well as of my own especial parts in 
them, and I actually thought it was my duty to impart 
my knowledge to those actors who were strange in them. 
Yes, that’s the kind of a fool I was. I used to explain 
and describe, and show how, and work and sweat, and 
for my pains I received behind my back curses for keep- 
ing them so long at rehearsals, and before my face stolid 
indifference or a thinly veiled implication that I was 
grossly insulting them by my minute directions. Both 
myself and my voice were pretty well used up before I 
realized that my work had been wasted, my good inten- 
tions damned, that I had not been the leaven that could 
lighten the lump of stupid self-satisfaction we call the 
'profession’; and I took solemn oath to myself never 
again to volunteer any advice, any suggestion, any hint 
as to reading, or business, or make-up to man or woman 
in any play of mine. If they acted well, all right; if 
they acted ill, all right too. If I found them infernal 
sticks, I’d leave them sticks. I’d demand just one thing, 
my cue. As long as I got the word to speak on, all 
the rest might go to the devil! Rehearsals shortened, 
actors had plenty of time for beer and pretzels ; and as 
I ceased to try to improve their work, they soon called 
me a good fellow. And now you come along, willing 
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to work, knowing more than some of your elders, yet 
actually believing there is still something for you to 
learn. Ambitious, keenly observant, you tempt me to 
teach you some business for this part, and yet if I do 
I suppose what goes in at one ear will go out of the 
other 1 ’’ 

Embarrassed silence on my part. 

Well,^" he went on, whimsically, I see this is not 
your day for making protestations, but I’m going to give 
you the business, and if you choose to ignore it at 
night — why, that will serve me right for breaking my 
promise.” 

Mr. Davenport,” I said, I always try to remember 
what is told me, and I don’t see why I should not re- 
member what you say; goodness knows you speak plainly 
enough,” at which, to my troubled surprise, everyone, 
star and all, burst out laughing, but presently he returned 
to the play. 

‘'See here,” he said, “you, the adventuress, are 
worsted in this scene. You sit at the table. I have 
forced you to sign this paper, yet you say to me : ‘ You 
are a fool! ’ Now, how are you going to say it?” 

“I don’t know yet,” I answered, “I have not heard 
the whole play through.” 

""ith it?” he asked, sharply. 

Why, I said, “I don’t know the story — I don’t 
know whether she is really your enemy, or only injures 
you on impulse; whether she truly loves anyone, or only 
makes believe love. 

“good! that is sound reasoning. 
Well, you ^ my enemy, you love no one, so you see 
your fool is given with genuine feeling. It’s years 

anT.2^ V® has drawn fire, but you do this business, 
Md see. You sit, I stand at the opposite side of the 

crushVfl your tiame — you are supposed to be 

Thl^o ^ triumphantly over you 

The audience believes it too. Now vou lay down vour 

.pen but carefully, mind you, carefully; then close^the 
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inkstand, and with very evident caution place it out of 
danger of a fall. Be sure you take your time, there are 
places where deliberation is as effective as ever rush and 
hurry can be. Then with your cheek upon your hand, 
or your chin on your clasped hands — any attitude you 
fancy will do — look at me good and long, and then 
speak your line. Have you thought yet how to de- 
liver it?’" 

‘‘Well,” I answered, hesitatingly, “to call you a fool 
in a colloquial tone would make people laugh, I think, 
and — and the words don’t fit a declamatory style. I 
should think a rather low tone of sneering contempt 
would be best,” and he shouted loudly: “You’ve hit it 
square on the head! Now let’s see you do it to-night. 
Don’t look so frightened, my girl, only take your time, 
don’t hurry. I’ve got to stand there till you speak; if 
you take all night. Be deliberate; you see, you have 
played all the rest so fiercely fast, the contrast will tell.” 

The night came. Cornered, check-mated, I slowly 
signed the paper, wiped the pen, closed the inkstand, and 
set it aside. He stood like a statue. The silence reached 
the house. I stretched out my arms and rested my 
crossed hands lightly on the table. I met his glance a 
moment, then, with a curling lip, let my eyes sweep 
slowly down length of body to boot-tip and back again, 
rose slowly, made a little “ pouf ” with lips and wave 
of hand, and contemptuously drawled : “ My friend, you 
are a fool ! ” while, swift and sharp, came the applause 
Mr. Davenport at least had anticipated. The act ended 
almost immediately, and I hurried to him, crying : “ Oh, 
thank you so much, Mr. Davenport. I never, never could 
have found applause in a speech like that.” 

“ Ah, it was the business, child, not the speech. Al- 
ways try to find good business.” 

“ Suit the action to the word? ” I' laughed. 

“ Yes,” he answered, “ and remember, Miss, actions 
speak louder than words, too ! But, my dear, it’s a com- 
fort to teach you anything ; and when I saw you trying 
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so carefully to follow directions to-night, I swear I al- 
most prayed for the applause you were so honestly earn- 
ing. You are a brick, my girl ! oh, I <^9’^ ^ n^^an one of 
those measly little common building bricks — I mean a 

great lovely Roman tile!” 

And when, in God’s good time, success came to me, 
as I entered the green-room at the Fifth Avenue one 
evening, a tall man in a gray suit released himself from 
a bevy of pretty women, and coming over to me, held out 
his hands, saying: “Did I ever make any remarks to 
you about building materials?” and, laughingly, I an- 
swered: “Yes, sir, you said something about bricks 

some years ago/" n , r 

And while I ran away to change, he called after me : 
^'Say, ‘Jones’s Baby" isn"t on to-night, is it?"" and 
immediately began to tell about Emilia, and such is the 
power of imagination that he declared “ She raged up 
and down behind the scenes crying ' Murder," till the 
very house broke loose, and right through all the peal- 
ing of the hells high and clear, you heard her voice 
topping everything ! "" 

I was resting and getting breath while the bell clanged, 
remember, but so much for human memory. 

It is strange how often the merest accident or the 


utterance of a chance word may harden wavering inten- 
tions into a fixed resolve. Though I am not aggressive, 
there is in me a trace of bull-dog tenacity, made up of 
patient endurance and sustained effort. Rather slow to 


move, when I am aroused I simply cannot let go my 
hold while breath is in me, unless I have had my will, 
have attained my object. 

Perhaps people may wonder why I retained my anom- 
alous position in that theatre — why I did not follow the 
advice of some of the lady stars, who gave me a kindly 
thought and word now and then. And at the risk of 
giving them a poor opinion of my wisdom, I present 
the reason - that actuated me. One day at rehearsal, 
while waiting for the stage to be reset, several of the 
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actresses gossiped about theatrical matters. One had a 
letter from a friend who announced her advance to first 
walking lady/' which turned the talk to promotion gen- 
erally, and laughingly she asked me : '' What line of busi- 
ness shall you choose, Clara, when your turn comes ? 
but l)efore I could reply, the eldest woman present 
sneered : ** Oli, she can save herself the trouble of choos- 
ing; if she's ever advanced it will be in some other city 
than this/' 

I was astonished; I had just made one of my small 
hits, and had a nice little notice in the paper, but it did 
not occur to me that envy could sustain itself, keeping 
warm and strong and bitter on such slight nourishment 
as tliat. And then, she of the letter, answered : Wliy, 
Clara's getting along faster than anyone else in the com- 
pany, and I shall expect to see her playing leading busi- 
ness before so very many seasons pass by/' 

** Ix^ading business here?" cried the other, “ I guess 
not!" 

Oh," laughed the first, ** 1 see, you mean that Mrs. 
Kllsler will claim the leading parts as long as slue lives? 
Well, then, I sliall expect to see Clara playing the lead- 
ing juveniles/' 

" Well, you go right on expecting, and your hair will 
as gray as mine is, when she gets into any line of 
business in this town ! " 

Unsf>eakatdy wounded, I asked, timidly; "But if I 
work hard aiul learn to act well, can't I hold a i>oiiiion 

as well as anyone else ? " 

She looked contemptuously at me, and tlien answered ; 
" No, you must lie a fool if you suppose that after stand- 
ing about in the ballet for months on end that Cleveland 
will ever accept you in a reipectable line of biisineii. 
You've got to go to some other place, where you are 
not known, and then come back as a stranger, if you 
want to lie accepted here/' 

A (fill! anger tiegan to burn in me ~ there was iorae- 
thing so suggestive of shame in the words, " Smit other 
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place, where you are not known/’ I had nothing to 
hide. I could work, and by and by I should be able to 
act as well as any of them — better perhaps. I felt my 
teeth come together with a snap, the bull-dog instinct 
was aroused. I looked very steadily at the sneering 
speaker and said : ‘‘ I shall never leave this theatre till 
I am leading woman.” And they all laughed, but it 
was a promise, and all these provoking years I was by 
way of keeping it. The undertaking was hard, perhaps 
it was foolish, but of the group of women who laughed 
at me that day every one of them lived to see my promise 
kept to the letter. When I left Cleveland it was to go 
as leading woman to Cincinnati, one season before I en- 
tered New York. 

But after I had at last escaped the actual ballet, and 
was holding a recognized position, I was still treated 
quite en haut — en has by the management. Mr. and 
Mrs. Ellsler had acquired the old-shoe habit. I was the 
easy old dramatic slipper, which it was pleasant to slip 
on so easily, but doubly pleasant to be able to shake off 
without effort. 

That you may thoroughly understand, I will explain 
that I was an excellent Amelia in The Robbers ” when 
a rather insignificant star played the piece, but when a 
Booth or some star of like magnitude appeared as 
Charles de Moor, then the easy slipper was dropped off, 
and Mrs. Ellsler herself played Amelia, Any part be- 
longing to me by right could be claimed by that lady, if 
she fancied it, and if she wearied of it, it came back to 
me. When we acted in the country in the summer-time, 
at Akron or Canton, where there were real theatres, she 
played Parthenia or Pauline in the Lady of Lyons,” 
or any other big part ; but if the next town was smaller, 
I played Parthenia or Pauline or what not. Because I 
had once been in the ballet I had become an old pair of 
dramatic slippers, to be slipped on or kicked off at will 
— rather humiliating to the spirit, but excellent train- 
ing for the growing actress, and I learned much from 
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these queer now-you"re-in-it and now you"re-not-in- 
it ** sort of casts, and having much respect and admira- 
tion for Mr. Ellsler, I fortunately followed in his wake, 
rather than in that of any woman. He was one of the 
most versatile of actors. Polmius or Dutchy (the op- 
posite to Chanfrau’s Mose), crying old men or broad 
farce-comedy old men. Often he doubled King Duncan 
and Hecate in Macbeth,"’ singing any of the witches 
when a more suitable Hecate was on hand — acquainted 
with the whole range of the 'Megitimate,” his greatest 
pleasure was in acting some bit ” that he could elabo- 
rate into a valuable character. I remember the switch- 
man ” in ‘‘ Under the Gaslight ” — it could not have 
been twenty lines long, yet he made of him so cheery, 
so jolly, so kindly an old soul, everyone was sorry when 
he left the stage. He always had a good notice for the 
work, and a hearty reception ever after the first night. 
It was from him I learned my indifferent to the length 
of my parts. The value of a character cannot always be 
measured by the length and number of its speeches, but 
I think the only word of instruction he ever gave me 
was : Speak loud — speak distinctly,” which was cer- 

tainly good as far as it went. He was the most genial 
of men, devotedly fond of children, he was Uncle 
John ” to them all, and while never famous for the size 
of the salaries he paid, he was so good a friend to his 
people that he often had trouble in making desirable 
changes, and the variegated and convoluted falsehoods 
he invented in order to get rid of one excessively bad 
old actor with an affectionate heart, who wished to stay 
at a reduced salary, must lay heavy on his conscience to 
this hour. 

I used to wonder why he had never taken to starring, 
but he said he had not had enough self-assertion. He 
was a hard-working man, but he seemed to lack resolu- 
tion. He had opinions — not convictions. He was al- 
ways second in his own theatre — often letting I dare 
not wait upon I would.” After years of acquaintance- 
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ship, not to say friendship, when my ambition had been 
aroused, and I turned hopeful eyes toward New York, 
Mr. Ellsler opposed me bitterly, telling me I must be 
quite mad to think that the metropolis would give me a 
hearing. He said many pleasant and encouraging things, 
or wrote them, since I was in Cincinnati then. Among 
them I find: “The idea of your acting in New York; 
why, better actresses than you are, or can ever hope to 
be, have been driven broken-hearted from its stage. Do 
you suppose you could tie the shoe of Eliza Logan, one 
of the greatest actresses that ever lived — but yet not 
good enough for New York? How about Julia Dean, 
too? Go East, and be rejected, and then sec what man- 
ager will want you in the West.’’ 

Verily not an encouraging friend. Again I find: 
“Undoubtedly you are the strongest, the most original, 
and the youngest leading lady in the profession — but 
why take any risk? why venture into New York, where 
you may fail? at any rate, wait ten years, till you are 
surer of yourself.” 

Good heavens! If I was original and strong in the 
West, why should I wait ten years before venturing into 
the East? 



CHAPTER TWENTY-FOURTH 

I recall the Popularity and too Early Death of Edwin 

Adams. 

I HEAR many tales of the insolence of stars — of 
their overbearing manners, and their injustice to 
‘Mittle people,’’ as the term goes; but personally 
I have seen almost nothing of it. In the old days stars 
were generally patient and courteous in their manners 
to the supporting companies. 

Among the stars whose coming was always hailed with 
joy was Edwin Adams, he of the golden voice, he who 
should have prayed with fervor, both day and night: 
“ Oh, God ! protect me fromi my friends ! ” He was so 
popular with men, they sought him out, they followed 
him, and they generally expressed their liking through 
the medium of food and drink. Like every other sturdy 
man that’s worth his salt, he could stand off an enemy, 
but he was as weak as water in the hands of a friend, 
and thus it came about that he often stood in slippery 
places, and though he fell again and again, yet was he 
forgiven as often as he sinned, and heartily welcomed 
back the next season, so great was his power to charm. 

He was not handsome, he was not heroic in form, but 
there was such dash and go, such sincerity and natural- 
ness in all his work, that whether he was love-making 
qr fighting, singing or dying, he convinced you he was 
the character’s self, whether that character was the de- 
mented victim of the Bastille, young Rover in Wild 
Oats,” or that most gallant gentleman Mercutio, in 
which no greater ever strode than that of Edwin Adams. 
His buoyancy of spirit, his unconquerable gayety made 
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it seem but natural his passion for jesting should go with 
him to the very grave. Many a fine Mercutio gives: 

« a plague o' both your houses ! " 

with a resentful bitterness that implies blame to Romeo 
for his '' taking off/’ which would be a most cruel legacy 
of grief and remorse to leave to his young friend — but 
Adams was that brave Mercutio: 

“ That gallant spirit that aspired the clouds, 

Which too untimely here did scorn the earth.” 

and whose last quips, coming faintly across paling lips, 
expressed still good-natured fun, and so: 

« a plague o* both your houses ! ” 


but no blame at all. 

His grace of movement and his superb voice were his 
greatest gifts. Most stars had one rather short play 
which they reserved for Saturday nights, that they might 
be able to catch their night train en route for the next 
engagement; so it happened that Mr. Adams, having 
bravely held temptation from him during the first five 
nights, generally yielded to the endearments of his friends 
by the sixth, and was most anyone but himself when he 
came to dress for the performance of a play most sug- 
gestively named: ‘"The Drunkard.” It was a painful 
Md a humiliating sight to see him wavering uncertainly 
m the entrance. All brightness, intelligence, and high 
endeavor extinguished by liquor’s murky fog. His apol- 
ogies were humble and evidently sincere, but the sad 
memory was one not to be forgotten. 

I had just married, and we were in San Francisco. 
1 was rehearsing for my engagement there. The papers 
Mid Mr. ^ Adams had arrived from Australia and had 
been carried on a stretcher to a hotel, where, with his 
devoted wife by his side, he lay dying. A big lump rose 
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in my throat, tears filled my eyes. I asked my husband, 
who had greatly admired the actor, and who was glad 
to pay him any courtesy or service possible, to call, leave 
cards, and if he saw Mrs. Adams, which was improbable, 
to try to coax her out for a drive, if but for half an hour, 
and to deliver a message of remembrance and sympathy 
from me to her husband. To his surprise, he was ad- 
mitted by the dying man's desire to his room, where the 
worn, weary, self-contained, ever gently smiling wife sat 
and, like an automaton, fanned hour by hour, softly, 
steadily fanned breath between those parched lips, that 
whispered a gracious message of congratulation and 
thanks. 

Mrs. Adams never left him, scarce took her eyes from 
him. Poor wife! who knew she could hold him but a 
few hours longer. 

My husband was deeply moved, and when he tried to 
describe to me that wasted frame — those helpless hands, 
whose faintly twitching fingers could no longer pluck at 
the folded sheet, my mind obstinately refused to accept 
the picture, and instead, through a blur of tears, I saw 
him as on that last morning, when in his prime, strong 
and gentle, at his rehearsal of Enoch Arden," he said 
to me : '"I am disappointed to the very heart, Clara, that 
you are not my Annie Lee.'' 

He took his hat off, he drew his hand across his eyes. 

I can't find her," he said, with that touch of pathos 
that made his voice irresistible ; no, I have not found 
her yet — they are not innocent and brave! They are 
bouncing, buxom creatures or they are whimpering lit- 
tle milk-sops. They are never fisher-maidens, flower- 
pure, yet strong as the salt of the sea ! She loved them 
both, Clara, yet she was no more weak nor bad than 
when, with childish lips, she innocently promised to be 
‘a little wife to both' the angry lads — to Philip and 
young Enoch! Now your eyes are sea-eyes, and your 
voice — oh, I am disappointed ! I thought I should find 
my Annie here ! " 
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And so I see him now as I think with tender sorrow 
of the actor who was so strong and yet so weak — dear 
Ned Adams ! 

When Mr. Joseph Jefferson came to us I found his 
acting nothing less than a revelation. Here, in full per- 
fection, was the style I had feebly, almost blindly been 
reaching for. This man, this poet of comedy, as he 
seemed to me, had so perfectly wedded nature to art that 
they were indeed one. Here again I found the immense 
value of business the most minute, the worth of re- 
straint, if you had power to restrain, and learned that 
his perfect naturalness was the result of his exquisite 
art in cutting back and training nature’s too great ex- 
uberance. 

I was allowed to play Meenie, his daughter, in the play 
of "" Rip Van Winkle,” and my delight knew no bounds. 
He was very gentle and kind, he gave me pleasant words 
of praise for my work; he was very great, and — and 
his eyes were fine, and I approved of his chin, too, and 
I was, in fact, rapidly blending the actor and the man in 
one personality. In the last act, when kneeling at his 
feet, during our long wait upon the stage, I knelt and 
adored ! and he — oh, Mr. Jefferson, Mr. Jefferson, that 
I should say it, but did you not hold my fingers unneces- 
sarily close when you made some mild little remarks that 
were not in the play, but which filled my breast with quite 
outrageous joy, and pride — indeed, my crop of young 
affections, always rather a sparse growth, came very near 
being gathered into a small sheaf and laid at your feet. 

Fortunately, I learned in time that there was an almost 
brand-new wife in the hotel next door, and I looked at 
him with big, reproachful eyes and kept my fingers to 
myself, and wisely put off the harvesting of my affec- 
tions^ until some distant day. 

Mind you, I was well within my rights in this matter. 
Girls always fall in love with stars — some fall in love 
with all of them, but that must be fatiguing; besides, as 
I said before, my affections were of such sparse growth 
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they could not go round. Yet since I could honor thus 
but one star, I must say I look back with complete ap- 
proval upon my early choice, and the shock to my heart 
did not prevent me from treasuring up some kindly words 
of advice from the artist-actor anent the making-up of 
eyes for the stage. 

Said he to me one evening : “ My girl, I want to speak 
to you about that ' make-up ’ you have on your eyes.” 

“Yes, sir?” I answered, interrogatively, feeling very 
hot and uncomfortable, “ have I too much on ? ” 

“ Well, yes,” he said, *' I think you have, though you 
have much less than most women wear.’ 

“ Oh, yes,” I hurriedly interposed, “ there was a 
French dancer here who covered nearly a third of her 
eyelids with a broad blue-black band of pomatum, and 
she said ” 

“ Oh,” he protested, “ I know, she said it made the 
eyes large and lustrous, and as you see yourself in the 
glass it does seem to have that effect ; but, by the way, 
what do you think of my eyes ? ” 

And with truth and promptness, I made answer : " I 
think they’re lovely.” 

My unexpected candor proved rather confusing, for for 
a moment he “ Er-er-erd,” and finally said : ‘"l meant 
as a feature of acting, they arc good acting eyes, aren’t 
they? Well, you don’t find them made up, do yovi? 
Now listen to me, child, always be guided as far as pos- 
sible by nature. When you make up your face, you get 
powder on your eyelashes, nature made them dark, so 
you are free to touch the lashes themselves with ink or 
pomade, but you should not paint a great band about 
your eye, with a long line added at the corner to rob it 
of every bit of expression. And now as to the beauty 
this lining is supposed to bring, some ni^ht when you 
have time I want you to try a little experiment. Make 
up your face carefully, darken your brows and the lashes 
of one eye; as to the other eye, you must load the lashes 
with black pomade, then draw a black line beneath the 
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eye, and a broad line on its upper lid, and a final line out 
from the corner. The result will be an added lustre to 
the made-up eye, a seeming gain in brilliancy ; but now, 
watching your reflection all the time, move slowly back- 
ward from the glass, and an odd thing will happen, that 
made-up eye will gradually grow smaller and smaller, 
until, at a distance much less than that of the auditorium, 
it will really look more like a round black hole than 
anything else, and will be absolutely without expression. 
You have an admirable stage eye — an actor’s eye, sen- 
sitive, expressive, well opened, it’s a pity to spoil it with 
a load of blacking.” 

And I said, gratefully: ‘‘I’ll never do it again, sir,” 
and I never have, first from respect to a great actor’s 
opinion, and gratitude for his kindly interest, later hav- 
ing tried his experiment, from the conviction that he was 
right, and finally because my tears would have sent inky 
rivulets down my cheeks had I indulged in black-banded 
eyes. So in all these years of work, just once, in playing 
a tricky, treacherous, plotting female, that I felt should 
be a close-eyed, thin-lipped creature, I have painted and 
elongated my eyes, otherwise I have kept my promise 
** not to do it again.” 

I met Mr. Jefferson in Paris at that dreadful time when 
he was threatened with blindness, and I never shall for- 
get his gentle patience,^ his marvelous courage. That 
was a day of real rejoicing to me, when the news came 
that his sight was saved. Blindness coming upon any 
man is a horror, but to a man who can see nature as 
Joseph Jefferson sees her it would have been an almost in- 
credible cruelty. 



CHAPTER TWENTY-FIFTH 

See an A^ctress Dethroned — I Make Myself a Promise, 
for the World Does Move. 

r CI> be discarded by the public, that is the bete 
the unconquerable dread and terror of the 
aotor. To fail in the great struggle for suprem- 
icy is ^ notbing compared to the agony of falling after 
he heig'bt: has once been won. 

Few* i>eople can think of the infamous casting down 
)f the great column Vendome without a shiver of pain 
— the smashing of the memorial tablet, the shattering 
)f the statue, these are sights to shrink from, yet what 
loes snob shrinking amount to when compared to the 
)ain of ^ seeing a human being thrust from the sunlight 
)f public i>opularity into the darkness of obscurity? 

I was 'witness once to the discrowning of an actress, 
md if I could forget the anguish of her eyes, the pallor 
>eneatti ber rouge, I would be a most grateful woman. 

She bad been handsome in her prime, handsome in 
he regular-featured, statuesque fashion so desirable for 

n actress of tragic parts; but Mrs. P (for I shall 

all her only by that initial, as it seems to me that nam- 
ag her fully would be unkind) had reached, yes, had 
lassedy micidle age and had wandered far into distant 
laces^ bad known much sorrow, and, alas, for her, had 
ot noticed that her profession, like everything alive, like 
bie great: Grod-made world itself, moved, moved, moved 1 
lo not noticing, she, poor thing, stood still in her method 
f work, loyally doing her best in the style of acting that 
ad been so intensely admired in her triumphant youth. 
She bad most successfully starred in Cleveland years 
cfore, but at the time I speak of she was returning 
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from distant parts, widowed and poor, yet quite, quite 
confident of her ability to please the public, and with plans 
all made to star two, possibly three, years, long enough 
to secure a little home and tiny income, when she would 
retire gracefully from the sight of the regretful public. 
Meantime she entreated Mr. Ellsler, if possible, to give 
her an engagement, that she might earn money enough 
to carry her to New York and see the great agents there. 

By some unlooked-for chance the very next week was 
open, and rather tremulously as manager, but kind- 
heartedly as man, Mr. Ellsler engaged her for that week. 

The city was billed accordingly : “ Mrs. P , the 

Queen of Tragedy ! ” — “ The celebrated Mrs. P , 

Cleveland’s great favorite ! ” — " Especial engagement 
of Mrs. P !” etc., etc. 

I had a tiny part in the old Grecian tragedy she opened 
in. I came early, as was my wont, and when dressed 
went out to look at the house — good heavens! I 
gasped. Poor.^ it was worse than poor. Bad? it was 
worse than bad. My heart sank for her as I recalled 
how, that morning, she had asked, with a little noncha- 
lant air of : “ It doesn’t really matter, of course, but do 
the people here throw their flowers still, or do they send 
them up over the footlights?” Flowers? Oh, poor 
Mrs. P ! ^ 


The overture had ended before she came out of her 
dressing-room, so she had no warning of what the house 
was like. She was all alight with pleasant anticipation. 
At a httle distance she looked remarkably well; her 
hung gracefully, her hair was arranged 
and filleted correctly and becomingly, her movemMits 
were assured; only looking at the deeply drawn lines 
about her mouth, made one regret that her opening 
spee^es referred so distinctly to her “ dewy youth ” • 

and? T? contradiction’ 

she had not looked so very pleased and happy ^ 

The opening scene of the old-fashioned pl/y was well 
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on when the star appeared, and smiling graciously — 
faced the almost empty house. She halted — she gave 
the sort of sudden gasp that a dash of icy water in -the 
face might cause. The humiliating half-dozen involun- 
tary hand-claps that had greeted her fell into silence as 
she came fully into view, where she stood dismayed, 
stricken — for she was an old actress and she read the 
signs aright, she knew this was the great tahoo. 

Her face whitened beneath her rouge, her lips moved 
silently. One moment she turned her back squarely 
upon the audience, for she knew her face was anguished, 
and moved by the same instinct that makes an Indian 
draw the blanket across his dying face, or the wounded 
animal seek deepest solitude, she sought to hide her suf- 
fering from the coldly observant few. 

With the lig'ht stricken from her eyes they looked dull 
and sunken, while every nerve and muscle of her poor 
face seemed a-quiver. It was a dreadful moment for us 
who looked on and understood. 

Presently she clinched her hands, drew a long breath, 
and facing about, took up the burden of the play, and in 
cold, flat tones began her part. She. did her best in 
the old, stilted declamatory style, that was as dead as 
many of the men and women were who used to applaud 
it. Once only the audience warmed to her a trifle, and 
as she accepted their half-hearted '"call/’ her sad eyes 
roved over the empty spaces of the house, a faint, tired 
smile touched her lips, while two great tears coursed 
down her cheeks. It was the moment of renunciation! 
They denied her right to the crown of popularity, and 
she, with that piteous smile, bowed to their verdict, as an 
actress must. 

At the curtain's final fall her stardom was over. She 
went very quietly to Mr. Ellsler and gave him back the 
engagement he had granted her, saying, simply: " They 
do not want me any longer." 

A short time after that, she sat one evening in Mr. 
Ellsler’s family box, and with wide, astonished eyes gazed 
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at the packed house which greeted the jig, the clog, th 
song, the banjo of Miss Lotta, whose innocent deviltrie 
were bringing her a fortune, and when, in response to 
‘‘ call,” instead of appearing. Miss Lotta thrust her foe 
and ankle out beyond the curtain and wriggled them a 

the delighted crowd, poor Mrs. P drew her han< 

across her forehead and said, in bewildered tones : Bu 
— I don’t understand ! ” 

No, she could not understand, and Miss Lotta had no 
yet faced New York, hence John Brougham, the witty 
wise, and kindly Irish gentleman, had not yet had hi 
opportunity of summing up the brilliant and erratic stai 
as he did later on in these words : Act, acting, actress 
what are you thinking of? she’s no actress, she’s — why 
she’s a little dramatic cocktail ! ” which was a deliciou; 
Broughamism and truthful withal. 

But that sad night, when Mrs. P first set her fee 

in the path of obscurity, I took to myself a lesson, anc 
said : While I live, I will move. I will not stand stil 

in my satisfaction, should success ever come to me — 
but will try to keep my harness bright by action, in at leasi 
an effort to keep abreast with the world, for verily, verily^ 
it does move 1 ” 



CHAPTER TWENTY-SIXTH 


Mr. Lawrence Barrett the Brilliant and his Brother Joseph 
the Unfortunate. 

T here were few stars with whom I took greater 
pleasure in acting than with Mr. Lawrence Bar- 
rett. I sometimes wonder if even now this pro- 
fession really knows what great reason it has to be 
proud of him. He was a man respected by all, admired 
by many, and if loved but by few, theirs was a love so 
profound and so tender it amply sufficed. 

We are a censorious people, and just as our greatest 
virtue is generosity in giving, so our greatest fault is the 
eagerness with which we seek out the mote in our neigh- 
bor’s eye, without feeling the slightest desire for the 
removal of the beam in our own eye. Thus one finds 
that the first and clearest memory actors have of Mr. 
Barrett is of his irascible temper and a certain air of su- 
periority, not of his erudition, of the high position he 
won socially as well as artistically, of the almost Titanic 
struggle of his young manhood with adverse circum- 
stances. 

Nor does that imply the slightest malice on their part. 
Actors, as a family trait, have a touch of childishness 
about them which they come by honestly enough. We 
all know the farther we get from infancy the weaker the 
imagination grows. Now it is imagination that makes 
the man an actor, so it is not wonderful if with the pow- 
erful creative fancy of childhood he should also retain a 
touch of its petulance and self-consciousness. Thus to 
many actors Mr, Barrett’s greatness is lost sight of in 
the memory of some dogmatic utterance or sharp reproval 
that wounded self-love. 
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It would seem like presumption for me to offer an 
word of praise for the artistic work of his later years 
the world remembers it; the world knows, too, how hig 
he climbed, how secure was his position; but twice 
have heard the stories of his earlier years — some fror 
the lips of his brave wife, once from the lips of that be 
loved brother Joe, who was yet his dread and sorrow - 
and at each telling my throat ached at the pain of ii 
while my nerves thrilled with admiration for such en 
durance, such splendid determination. 

A paradox is, I believe, something seemingly absurc 
yet true in fact. In that case I was not so very far wrong 
in spite of general laughter, when, after my first rehearsa 
with him, I termed Mr. Barrett a man of cold enthusiasrr 
‘‘ But,’" one cried to me, you stupid — that’s a paradox 
don’t you see your words contradict each other? ” 

Well,” I answered, with shame-faced obstinacj 
‘‘ perhaps they do, but they are not contradicted by him 
You all call him icy-cold, and / know he is truly en 
thusiastic over the possibilities of this play, so tha 
makes what I call cold enthusiasm, however par-a-para 
doxy (?) it sounds.” 

And now, after all the years, I can approve that child 
ish judgment. He was a man whose intellectual enthusi 
asm was backed by a cold determination that would neve 
let him say die ” while he had breath in his body an< 
a stage to rehearse on. 

I have a miserable memory for names, and often ii 
the middle of a remark the name I intended to mentioi 
will pass from my remembrance utterly ; so, all my life 
I have had the very bad habit of trying to make my hearer, 
understand whom I meant by imitating or mentioning 
some trait peculiar to the nameless one, and I general!] 
succeeded. 

As, for instance, when I wished to tell whom I hac 
seen taking away a certain book, I said : It was Mr 
— er : — er, oh, you know, Mr. — er, why this man,” anc 
I pulled in my head like a turtle and hitched up my shoul- 
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ders to my ears, and the anxious owner cried : Oh, 
Thompson has it, has he?” Thompson having, so far 
as we could see, no neck at all — my pantomime sug- 
gested his name. 

Everyone can recall the enormous brow of Mr. Bar- 
rett, and how beneath his great, burning eyes his cheeks 
hollowed suddenly in, thinning down to his sensitive 
mouth. I was on the stage in New Orleans, the first 
morning of my engagement there (I was under Mr. 
Daly's management, but he had loaned me for a fort- 
night), and I started out with: Mr. Daly said to please 

ask Mr. away went the name — goodness gracious, 

should I forget my own name next ! 

The stage manager suggested : '' Mr. Rogers.'' 

** No, oh, no ! I mean Mr. — er — er," and I trailed 
off helplessly. 

Mr, Seymour ? " offered a lady, 

'^No, no! that's not it!" I cried; ^'why, goodness 
mercy me! you all know whom I mean — the — the 
actor with the hungry eyes? " 

‘"Oh, Barrett!" they shouted, all save one voice, that 
with a mighty laugh cried out: “That's my brother 
Larry, God bless him! no one could miss that descrip- 
tion, for sure he looks as hungry to-day as ever he did 
when he felt hungry to his heart's core ! " 

And so it was that I first met poor Joe Barrett, who 
worshipped the brother whose sore torment he was. For 
this great, broad-shouldered, ruddy-faced fellow with the 
boyish laugh had ever in his veins the craving for liquor 
— that awful inherited appetite that can nullify prayer 
and break down the most fixed determination. 

“ Ah ! " he cried to me, “ no one, no one can ever know 
how good Larry has been to me, for while he is fighting 
and struggling to rise, every little while some lapse of 
mine drags him back a bit. Yet he never casts me off — 
never disowns me. He has had to discharge me for the 
sake of discipline here, but he has re-engaged me. He 
has sent me away, but he has taken me back again. I 
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promise, and fail to keep my promise. I fall, and ht 
picks me up. Through the cursed papers I have dragged 
my brother through the mud, but the sweet Saviour could 
hardly forgive me more fully than Larry does, for, look 
you, he never forgets that I am the son of my father, 
who was accursed before me, while he is the son of oui 
poor mother — blessed be her name! It isn't that 1 
don't try. I keep straight until the agony of longing 
begins to turn into a mad desire to do bodily harm tc 
someone — anyone, and then, fearing worse, I drink my 
fill, and the papers find me out, and are not content tc 
tell of the disgraceful condition of Joseph Barrett, but 
must add, always, 'the brother of the prominent actor 
Mr. Lawrence Barrett.' Poor Larry! poor little deli- 
cate chap that he used to be, with his big, brainy head — 
too heavy for his weak neck and frail body to carry." 

And then he told me of their sorrowful life, their pov- 
erty. The often-idle father and his dislike for the deli- 
cate boy, whose only moment of happiness was when the 
weary mother, the poor supper over, sat for a little tc 
breathe and rest, and held his heavy head upon her lov- 
ing breast, while Joe sang his songs or told all the hap- 
penings of the day. 

That happy Joe, who had no pride and was quite as 
satisfied without a seat to his small trousers as with one 
Then he told me how hard it was for Lawrence to learn 
how he had to grind and grind at the simplest lesson, bul 
once having acquired it, it was his for life. 

" Why, even now," said he, " in confidence I'm tell- 
ing you, my brother is studying like a little child ai 
French, and it does seem that he cannot learn it. H< 
works so desperately over it, a doctor has warned hin 
he must choose between French and his many " parts ' 
or break down from overwork. But he will go on ham- 
mering at his parlez-vous until he learns them or diet 
trying." 

" If you were to live with your brother, might not thal 
help to keep you strong?" I asked. 
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Now, my dear little woman,” he smiled, “ Larry is 
human, in some respects, if he is almost God-like toward 
me. Remember he has a young family now, and though 
his wife is as good as gold and always patient with me, 
I am not the kind of example a man would care to place 
before his little ones, and as Lawrence is devoured with 
ambition for them and their future, he rightly guards 
them from too close contact with the drag and curse of 
his own life, in whom he, and he alone, can see the sturdy 
tow-headed brother of the old boyish days, who saved 
him from many and many a kick and thump his delicate 
body could ill have borne.” 

Joe told me of his dead wife — Viola Crocker that 
was — the niece of Mrs. Bowers and Mrs. Conway; of 
their happiness and their misery. Describing himself as 
having been ‘Sn heaven or in hell — without any be- 
twixts and betweens.” His devotion to me was very 
great. He was hard-up ” for money, as the men ex- 
press it, but he would manage to bring me a single rose 
or one bunch of grapes or a half-dozen mushrooms or 
some such small offering every day ; and learning of his 
bitter mortification because he could not hire a carriage 
to take me out to see the curious old French cemetery, 
I made him supremely happy by expressing a desire to 
ride in one of those funny bob-tailed, mule-drawn street- 
cars — the result being a trip by my mother, Mr. Bar- 
rett, and myself to the famous cemetery. 

I don’t know that I ever heard anyone sing Irish and 
Scottish ballads more tenderly, more pathetically than 
did Joe Barrett, and as my mother was very fond of old 
songs, he used to sit and siiig one after another for her. 
That day there was no one in the crawling little car but 
we three, and presently he began to sing. But, oh, what 
was it that he sang? Irish, unmistakably — a lament, 
rising toward its close into the keen of some clan. It 
wrung the very heart. 

‘‘ Don’t ! ” I exclaimed. My mother’s face was turned 
away, my throat ached, even Joe’s eyes had filled, 
"‘What is it?” I asked. 
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'' I don’t know its name,” he answered, '' I have al- 
ways put it on programmes as 'A Lament.’ I learned 
it from an Irish emigrant-lad, who was from the North, 
and who was dying fast from consumption and home- 
hunger. Is not that wail chilling? As he gave the song 
it seemed like a message from the dying.” 

At the end of our stroll among the flowers and trees 
and past those strange stone structures that look so like 
serious-minded bake-ovens, having to wait for a car, we 
sat on a stone bench, and in that quiet city of the dead 
Joe’s voice rose, tenderly reverent, in that simple air that 
was yet an anguish of longing, followed by a wail for 
the dead. 

My mother wept silently. I said, softly : “ It’s a 
plaint and a farewell,” and Joe brought his eyes back 
from the great cross, blackly silhouetted against the 
flaming sky, and slowly said : Beloved among women, 
it is a message — a message from the dying or the dead, 
believe that.” 

And a time came when — well, when almost I did be- 
lieve that. 

Later on, when Mr. Barrett stood second only to Mr. 
Booth in his profession, well established, well off, well 
dressed, polished and refined of manner, aye, and genial, 
too, to those he liked, I came by accident upon a most 
gracious act of his and, following it up, found him deep 
in a conspiracy to deceive a stricken woman into receiv- 
ing the aid her piteous determination to stand alone made 
impossible to offer openly. I looked at the generous, 
prosperous, intellectual, intensely active gentleman, sur- 
rounded by clever wife and the pretty, thoroughly edu- 
cated daughters, who were chaperoned in all their walks 
to and from park or music-lesson or shopping-trip, and 
I wondered at the distance little '' Larry,” with the heavy 
head and frail body, had traveled, and bowed respect- 
fully to such magnificent energy. 

Even then there arose a cry from the profession that 
Mr. Barrett was dictatorial, that he assumed airs of su- 
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periority. Mr. Barrett was wrapped up, soul and body, 
in the proper production of the play in hand. He was 
keenly observant and he was sensitive. When an actor 
had his mind fixed upon a smoke or a glass of beer, and 
cared not one continental dollar whether the play failed 
or succeeded, so long as he got his twenty dollars 
per — Mr. Barrett knew it, and became dictatorial 
in his effort to force the man into doing his work prop- 
erly. I worked with him, both as a nobody and as some- 
body, and I know that an honest effort to comprehend 
and carry out his wishes was recognized and appreciated. 

As for his airs of superiority — well, the fact is he 
was superior to many. He was intellectual and he was 
a student to the day of his death. When work at the 
theatre was over he turned to study. He never was well 
acquainted with Tom and Dick, nor yet with Harry. His 
back fitted a lamp-post badly. He would not have known 
how to jolly the crowd.” He was not a full, volu- 
minous, and ready story-teller for the boys, who called him 
cold and hard. God knows he had needed the coldness 
and the so-called hardness, or how could he have en- 
dured the privations of the long journey from his weary 
mother's side to this position of honor. 

Cold, hard, dictatorial, superior? Well, there is a 
weak lean-on-somebody sort of worrian, who will love 
any man who will feed and shelter her — she doesn't 
count. But when a clear-minded, business-like, clever 
woman, a wife for many years, loves her husband with 
the tenderest sentiment and devotion, I'm ready to wager 
something that it was tenderness and devotion in the 
husband that first aroused like sentiments in the wife. 

Mrs. Barrett was shrewd, far-seeing, business-like — 
a devoted and watchful mother, but her love for her hus- 
band had still the freshness, the delicate sentiment of 
young wifehood. When she thought fit, she bullied him 
^amefully ; when she thought fitter, she guyed him 
unmercifully.. Think of that! And it was delightful to 
see the great, solemn-eyed personification of dignity 
smilingly accepting her buffets. 
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But, oh, to hear that wife tell of the sorrows and trials 
they had faced together, of their absurd makeshifts, of 
their small triumphs over poverty, of Lawrence’s steady 
advance in his profession, of that beautiful day when they 
moved into a little house all by themselves, when he be- 
came, as he laughingly boasted, '^a householder, not a 
forlorn, down-trodden boarder ! ” 

Their family, besides themselves, then consisted of one 
little girl and Lawrence’s beloved old mother, and he had 
a room to study in in peace, and the two women talked 
and planned endlessly about curtains and furniture, and 

— oh, well, about some more very small garments that 

would, God willing, be needed before a very great while. 
And one day Lawrence looked about his little table, and 
said : It’s too good, it can’t last, it can’t ! ” and the 

women kissed him and laughed at him; yet all the time 
he was right, it did not last. An awful bolt seemed to 
fall from the blue sky. It was one of those pitiful dis- 
asters that sometimes come upon the very old — par- 
ticularly to those who have endured much, suffered much, 
as had the elder Mrs. Barrett in the past, 

I wept as I heard the story of the devoted son’s dry- 
eyed agony, of the awful fears his condition aroused in 
the minds of those close to him, and then suddenly she, 
the wife, had been stricken down, and her danger and 
that of the tiny babe had brought him to his old self 
again. 

He worked on then for some months, grateful for the 
sparing of his dear ones, when quite suddenly and pain- 
lessly the stricken old mother passed from sleep to life 
everlasting. Then when Joseph was to be summoned 

— Joe who worshipped the mother’s footprint in the 
dust— -he was not to be found. He had fallen again 
into disgrace, had been discharged, had disappeared, no 
one knew whither. 

Oh, dear Father ! ” cried Mrs. Barrett, what did 
not Lawrence suffer for Joe! knowing what his agony 
would be when he knew all — but we could do no more. 
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The funeral took place. White as marble, Lawrence sent 
us all home, and himself waited till the last clod of earth 
was piled upon the grave; then waited till the men had 
gone, waited to kneel and pray a moment before leaving 
the old mother there alone. And as he knelt he noted 
how nearly dark it was, and thought he must not linger 
long or the gates would be locked upon him. As he rose 
from his knees, he was startled to see, through the dusk, 
a tall form coming toward him. It would dodge behind 
a monument, and after a moment’s pause would come 
a little nearer. Suddenly the drooping, lurching figure 
became familiar to him. With a groan he hid himself 
behind a tombstone and waited — waited until suspicion 
became certainty, and he knew that the bent, weary 
funeral guest was his brother, Joe! 

‘‘ He held his peace until the wanderer found his way 
along the darkening path to that pathetic stretch of freshly 
broken earth, where, with an exceeding bitter cry, he 
flung his arms above his head and fell all his length along 
the grave that held the sweetest and the holiest thing 
God had ever given him, an honest, loving mother, and 
clutched the damp clods in his burning hands, and 
gasped out : ' Oh, mother ! I have hungered and I have 
tramped with the curse upon me, too ; I have hungered 
and tramped so far, so far, hoping just to be in time to 
see your dear face once more, and now they’ve shut you 
away from me, from the bad boy you never turned your 
patient eyes away from! Oh, mother! whatever can I 
do without you, all alone ! all alone 1 ’ 

At that child-like cry from the broken man, prostrate 
on the grave, Lawrence Barrett’s heart turned to water, 
and kneeling down he lifted to his breast the tear-blurred, 
drink-blemished face of his brother, and kissed him as 
his mother might have done. Thus they prayed together 
for the repose of the soul of their beloved, and then, with 
his arm about the wanderer, to steady his failing steps, 
Lawrence led him to his little home, and, as they entered, 
he turned and said: ^Joe, can’t you take back those 
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words, “all alone,” can’t you? ’ and Joe nodded his head, 
and throwing his arms about his brother’s neck, an- 
swered: 'Never alone, while my little brother Larry 
lives and forgives 1 ’ ” 


CHAPTER TWENTY-SEVENTH 


I play “ Marie '' to Oblige — Mr. Barrett’s Remarkable 
Call — Did I Receive a Message from the Dying or the 
Dead ? 

F rom the time when, as a ballet-girl, I was called 
forward and given the part of Marie in The 
Marble Heart/’ a play Mr. Barrett was starring 
in, to the then distant day of that really splendid com- 
bination with Mr. Edwin Booth, I never saw the former 
when he was not burning with excitement over some 
production he had in mind, if not yet in rehearsal. Even 
in his sleep he saw perfect pictures of scenery not yet 
painted, just as before Ganalon ” he used to dream of 
sharp lance and gay pennon moving in serried ranks, of 
long lines of nobles and gentlemen who wore the Cross 
of the Crusader. 

His friends were among the highest of God’s Aris- 
tocracy of Brains — ’twas odd that sculptors, artists, 
poets, thinkers should strike hands with so cold ” a 
man and call him friend! 

I remember well the dismayed look that came upon 
his face when I was ordered from the ballet ranks to 
take the place of the lady — a hard, high- voiced sou- 
brette, who was to have played Marie, had not a sore 
throat mercifully prevented her. But at my first Thank 
you — I’d rather go — yonder — ,” pointing to the dis- 
tant convent, his eyes widened, suddenly a sort of tremor 
came to his lips. He was at my side in an instant, tell- 
ing me to indicate my convent as on the opposite side, 
so that my own attitude would be more picturesque to 
the audience. Between the acts he said to me : Have 
you any opinion of Marie, Miss er — er?” 
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My name’s ' just Clara/ ” I kindly interjected. 

'‘Well/’ he smiled, "'just Clara,’ have you formed 
any idea of this Marie's character? ” 

" Why,” I answered, " to me she seems a perfect walk- 
ing gratitude; in real life she would be rather dog-like, 
I’m afraid; but in the play she is just beautiful.” 

He looked solemnly at me, and then he said : " And 
you are just beautiful, too, for you are a little thinking 
actress. Now if you have the power of expressing what 
you think, do you know I am very honestly interested, 
'just Clara,’ in your share of to-night’s work.” 

The play went well as a whole, and as Marie is one 
of the most tenderly pathetic creations conceivable, I s^t 
and wept as I told her story; but imagine my amaze- 
ment when, as Mr. Barrett bent over my hand, a gre^t 
hot tear fell from his cheek upon it. 

"Oh, my girl,” he said, when the play was over, 
" don’t let anything on God’s footstool dishearten you. 
Work! work! you have such power, such delicacy of 
expression with it — you are Marie, the little stupidly 
religious, dog-like ' Marie the resigned,’ that you have 
renamed for me ' Marie the grateful.’ ” 

When I was leading woman he wished to do that play 
for a single night. Of course Marco belonged to me, 
but the big, handsome, cold-voiced second woman could 
well talk through Marco, while she would (artistically 
speaking) damn Marie, Mr. Barrett was very hungry- 
eyed, there was positive famine in them, as he mourn- 
fully said : " I would give a great deal to hear you tell 
Marie's story again — to see you and your little bundle 
and bandaged foot. Such a clever touch that — that 
bandaged foot, no other Marie dares do that; but you 
have turned your back on the ' grateful one ’ ; you can’t 
afford to do her again.” 

"Mr. Barrett,” I asked, "do you wish me to play 
Marie mm 1" 

"Do I wish it?” he echoed, "I wish it with all my 
heart, but I have no right to ask a sacrifice from yoi^ 
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benefit the whole performance, as well 
personal pleasure.” 

^ager does not object,” I said, I am quite 
^ Jip the leading part and play Marie again.” 
^ fairly stammered for a moment, 

^ou are an artiste and a brave and gen- 
snail remember this action of yours, ' just 

^ Manager, after some objection, having 
pee more put on the rusty black gown, took 

and asked of the gay ladies from Paris 
C convent, yonder — finding in the tears of 
^nd the excellence of the general perform- 
ard for playing second fiddle that evening, 
f harried days, when the great coffee-urn 
^^nace to my composure and dignity, at a 
%ner, when Mr. William Black, the famous 
^ttish novels, honored me by his presence 
Mr. Barrett on my left, moved, no one 
^t freak of memory, lifted his glass, and, 
said : ^ Just Clara,’ your health ! ” 

I little, and was nodding back, when Mr. 
w everything through those glasses of his, 
favoritism, favoritism ! why, bless my heart, 
health ten minutes ago, and you never 
sh for me ! And I am chief guest, and on 
I of the hostess — explanations are now in 

arrett said that he would explain on their 
lb, whereupon Mr. Black wrinkled up his 
:lly, and said he scented a story ” — 
cried, it’s the sweetest scent in the world, 
nating trail to follow ! ” 
thanlcful that he did not hunt down his 
id there, for he could be as mischievous as 
as persistent as any enfant terrible, if he 
/ere depriving him of a story. 

creep into my eyes at the same moment, 
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yet must I laugh whenever I think of Mr. Barrett’s las 
'"call” upon me. We were unknowingly stopping i 
the same hotel. On the way to the dining-room for 
bit of lunch, Mr. Harriott and Mr. Barrett met, ex 
changed greetings, and when the latter found I was nc 
going to luncheon, and was moreover suffering from 
most severe attack of neuralgia, he asked if he could nc 
call upon me for a few moments. 

Mr. Harriott looked doubtful, and while he hesitatec 
Mr. Barrett hastily added : '' Of course I shall merel 
say " How do you do,’ and express my sympathy, sine 
I know something about neuralgia myself — that’s all.’ 

Upon which they turned back, and Mr. Harriott ush 
ered the unexpected, the spick-and-span caller into m 
presence, with the reassuring word : " Mr. Barrett i 
sparing a moment or two of his time, Clara, to expres 
his sympathy for 3^ou.” . 

When a woman knows she is an ''object,” words o 
welcome for the unexpected visitor are apt to come hall 
ingly from the tongue, and that I was an " object ” n 
one can deny. A loose, pink dressing-gown was bad, 
knit white shawl huddled about the shoulders was worse 
but, oh, worst of all, my hair was all scrambled up t 
the top of my head (hair was dressed low then), and 
broad handkerchief bandage concealed from the eye, bu 
not from the nose, the presence of a remedial poultice q 
flour and brandy. 

Truly it is such acts as this that brings many a well 
meaning but apparently demented husband into the di 
vorce court. Now any friend, relative, or servant woul 
have bravely but politely prevaricated to the last gas 
rather than have admitted a caller to me in that state 
but husbands have no discretion, husbands have no- 
well, that’s too large a contract, so I’ll keep to that cal 

I was aghast for a moment, but the warm pressure c 
Mr. Barrett’s hand, his brightening eye gave me sue 
an impression of sincerity in his pleased greeting that ' 
forgot I was an " object,” and asked him to sit dow 
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for a chat, as eagerly as though I had had all my war- 
paint on. 

We were soon exchanging memories of the past, and 
Mr. Harriott, having a business engagement ahead, ex- 
cused himself and withdrew. Mr. Barrett, calling after 
him : I’ll join you in a moment,” resurhed his conver- 

sation. There still stood on the table a pot of tea and a 
plate holding two pieces of toast. They had been meant 
for my lunch, but neuralgia had the call, and lunch had 
been ignored ; so, as we talked on and on, presently Mr. 
Barrett, seeing my bandage sliding down over my eyes, 
rose, and, without pausing in his rapid description of a 
certain picture he had seen abroad in its creator’s studio, 
he passed behind me, tightened the knot of the handker- 
chief, put the sofa-pillow behind my head, a stool under 
my feet, and resumed his seat. 

Then I talked and talked, and grew excited, then 
thirsty. I drew the tray nearer and poured out a cup 
of tea. 

“ Give me some,” said Mr. Barrett, who was now tell- 
ing me about a sitting of Parliament in London. 

"" Let me order some that’s fresh,” I replied. 

No, no I ” he cried, impatiently, that will be such 
an interruption — no, no ! ” 

I gave him then a cup of cold tea. Presently I broke 
off a bit of the stiff and repellant toast, with its chilled, 
pale gleam of butter, and nibbled it. His hand went 
forth and broke off a bit also. We were on a new poem 
then, and Mr. Barrett seemed thrilling to his finger-tips 
with the delight of it. He repeated lines ; I questioned 
his reading; we experimented, placing emphasis first on 
this word, then on that. We generally agreed, but we 
came an awful cropper over Gladstone. 

How fiercely we clashed over the grand old man those 
who knew Mr. Barrett will guess from the fact that dur- 
ing the fray he excitedly undid two buttons of his tight 
frock-coat. The ends of his white silk muffler now hung 
down his back, fluttering when he moved like a small 
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pair of white wings. I have a recollection, too, of 1 s 
rising, and, apparently unconscious of his act, lighti g 
the gas, while he passionately demanded of me the r< t- 
son why Dickens could not create a real woman. 

At last we came up hard^ and fast against Hanti L 
The air was thick with stories. Part of the time e 
talked together in our eagerness. Mr. Barrett’s coat v ls 
quite unbuttoned ; the curl on his wide brow had gro' n 
as frizzly as any common curl might grow. Two roui 1, 
red spots spread over his high cheek-bones, his eyes w :e 
hungrily glowing; he had just taken a long breath 2 id 
made a start on an audience with the Pope, when I r. 
Harriott entered and said : I beg your pardon, I r. 
Barrett, there’s a man outside who is very anxiou ly 
inquiring for you.” 

‘"For me?” exclaimed Mr. Barrett, with astoni la- 
ment, "" that’s rather impertinent, it seems to me I ” 

Suddenly he noticed the gas-light. He started ^ d- 
lently, he pulled out his watch, then sprang to his f( it, 
crying : “ Good God ! Harriott, that’s my dresser lo Ic- 
ing for me — I ought to be in my dressing-room. W at 
will Mr. Booth think has become of me, and what, in 
heaven’s name, do you think of me ? ” 

He hastily buttoned himself into rigidity, rescued be 
flying ends of his muffler, and holding my hands fo a 
moment, he laughed: ""You are not only "just Cla a," 
but you are the only Clara that would make me so utt< iy 
forgetful of all rules of etiquette. Forgive, and go d- 
by ! ” and he made an astonishingly hasty exit. 

That "" call,” that lasted from one till seven, with he 
accornpanying picture of the stately Lawrence Bar ett 
drinking cold tea and eating stiff cold toast, while he 
talked brilliantly of all things under heaven, is one of ny 
quaintest memories. 

One loves to think of those years of his close relati ns 
with Mr. Booth. Artistically, the combination was an 
ideal one ; commercially, it was a most successful c le ; 
while it certainly brought out qualities of gentler 5 ss 
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and devotion in Mr. Barrett that the public had not ac- 
credited him with. 

The position of manager and co-star was a difficult 
one, and only Barrettes loving comprehension of Booth’s 
peculiarities, as well as his greatness, made that position 
tenable. Mr. Booth loathed business details; he was 
sorrowful and weary; he had tasted all the sweets the 
world had to offer, but only their under tang of bitter- 
ness was left upon his lips. He had grown coldly indif- 
ferent to the call of the public, but Mr. Barrett believed 
that under this ash of lassitude there still glowed the 
clear fire of genius, and when they went forth to try 
their great experiment, Mr. Booth found himself re- 
spected, honored, guarded as any woman might have 
been. He was asked no questions about scene or scenery, 
about play or percentage — his privacy and peace were 
ever of the first consideration. Mr. Barrett was his 
agent, manager, stage-manager, friend, co-worker, and 
dramatic guardian angel — all he asked of him in re- 
turn was to act. 

And how splendidly Mr. Booth responded the public 
can well remember. As he said laughingly to a friend, 
at the end of the first season : Good work, eh ? well, 
why should I not do good work, after all Barrett has 
done for me. Why, I never knew what c-o-m-f-o-r-t 
spelled before. I arrive — someone says : ^ Here’s your 
room, Mr. Booth.’ I go in and smoke. At night, some- 
one says : * Here’s your dressing-room, sir,’ and I go in 
and dress, yes, and smoke, and then act. That’s all, ab- 
solutely all that I have to do, except to put out my hand 
and take my surprisingly big share of the receipts now 
and then. Good work, eh ? well. I’ll give him the best 
that’s in me, he deserves it.” 

And in the beautiful friendship that grew up between 
the melancholy, gentle Booth and the nervously energetic 
Barrett I believe each gave to the other the best that 
was in him. 

Before leaving the Barretts I should like to mention 
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an odd happening connected with Joe and my visit t( 
New Orleans, where the theatre was under the manage 
ment of Lawrence Barrett and Mr. Rogers. The com 
pany had taken for me one of those quick likings peculia 
to our people; principally, I think, because being ; 
temporary star (by the grace of Mr. Daly's will) the 
had expected me to be haughtily dictatorial, instead o 
shy to the point of misery, and because of their mistak 
they treated me like a long-sought sister, instead of th 
stranger I was. 

They publicly presented me with a gift on my la; 
night, and almost in a body saw my mother and myse 
off on our Sunday night start for home. Everyone ha 
left the car but big, hearty Joe Barrett — he still dun 
silently to my hands, though my mother begged him 1 
go before he met with an injury. The train was out c 
the depot — the speed increasing rapidly, before 1: 
dropped off, safely landing just beneath a light, hig 
above his head. His hat was off, his empty hand he! 
out toward me, and in that light his face was as the fa< 
of the sorrowful dead. It chilled me, all my high spiri 
flattened down suddenly ; I turned, and said : Did yc 
see, mother ? '' and she answered : It was the light, ar 
his unhappiness, that made him look so like a — so sad 
so I knew she had seen him as I had. 

Our journey was saddened by an accident, and whe 
the train backed to take up the creature it had crushe 
not knowing what had happened, by chance I glance 
down from the window, full into the face of the victi: 
as they bore him past. He had been a large, broa< 
shouldered man, and the still, white face was so like Ba 
rett's that I almost fainted. Everyone in the car seen;:|< 
to feel some measure of culpability for the mishap ; at 
at every unusual jolt or jar we looked with frighten^ 
eyes from the windows, dreading lest another stretcli* 
might be borne into view. At last we were at home, at 
in work I regained my usual spirits. 

A few weeks, three or four, had passed. One morj 
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ing I awakened myself from a dreamless sleep by my 
own singing. I faced the blank wall. I smiled sleepily 
at the absurdity of the thing, then I grew rnore awake, 
and as I sang on, I said to myself : What is it — why, 
what can it be, that I am singing? '' 

There were no words to this mournful, heart-breaking 
air, that ended with a wail, long and weird. 

Mother,"' I called, the door being open between our 
rooms, Mother, did you hear me singing just now? " 
Well, yes,’" she replied, since I am not deaf, I heard 
you very plainly.” 

‘‘ Oh,” I cried, can you tell me what it was I sang? ” 

My mother raised her head and looked in at me sur- 
prisedly ; Why, what is the matter with you, child — 
aren’t you awake, that you don’t know what you are 
doing? You were singing 'the lament’ Joe Barrett 
sang in the French cemetery.” 

" Oh ! ” I cried, in late-coming recognition, " you are 
right.” I scrambled up, and thrusting back my hair from 
my face, started to sing it again, and lo ! not a note could 
I catch. Again and again I tried; I shut my eyes and 
strove to recall that wail — no use. Then, remembering 
what a memory my mother had for afr.? heard but once 
or twice, I called : " Dear, can’t you start ' the lament ’ 
for me, I have lost it entirely?” 

She opened her lips, paused, looked surprised, then 
said, positively : " I might never have heard it, I can’t 
get either its beginning or ending.” 

I sprang from the bed, and in bare, unslippered feet, 
ran to the piano in the front room — no use; I never 
again heard, waking or sleeping, another note of " the 
lament.” 

Mother called out presently : " Do you know what time 
it is? Go back and finish your sleep, it’s not quite six 
o’clock.” 

As I obediently returned to my room, I said, in a 
troubled voice : " What do you suppose it means, moth- 
er? ” and as she snuggled her head back upon her pillow. 
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she laughingly answered : Oh, I suppose it’s a sign 
you are going to hear from Joe Barrett soon. If you 
do, I hope it won’t be anything bad, poor fellow ! for 
mother liked the '' big Irish boy,” as she called him. 

I fell asleep again, but was up and ready at nine for 
our rather- foreign breakfast of coffee, rolls, and salad. 
Now in our partnership mother was mistress of the house 
and I, doing the outside work, being the wage-winner 
was the man of the house, and as such had the master’j 
inalienable right to the morning paper with my coffee 
That the mistress occasionally peeped at the headline; 
before the master rose was a fact judiciously ignored h] 
both, so long as the paper was ever found neatly foldel 
beside the waiting coffee-cup. Imagine then my surpris 
when, coming into the room, I found my mother sitting a 
table with the badge of authority in her own hands, an 
my cup standing shorn of all its dignity. She avoided m ■ 
eye, and hastily pouring coffee, said: "‘Drink it whil i 
it’s hot, dear, and — and I’ll just glance at the paper i 
moment.” 

I sat back and stared, and I was just beginning t > 
laugh at our small comedy when I discovered th; t 
mother, she of the rock-steady nerves, was tremblinj . 
Without looking up, she said again : “ Drink your co - 
fee — I’ll give you the paper presently.” 

I sipped a little and watched. She was not reading a 
line. I put down the cup. "" Mother,” said I, “ is the e 
anything in that paper that will interest me?” 

She looked up hastily: ""Drink your coffee, ai d 
I’ll ” 

""Is there?” I broke in. 

Tears rose in her eyes. ""Y-y-yes,” she stammere 1, 
"" there is something here that will interest — rather tl it 
will grieve you, but if you would please take yo ii 
coffee ! ” 

I caught up the cup and emptied it at a draught, th n 
held out my hand. Mother gave me the paper and L ff 
the room ; as her first sob reached my ear, I read : "" Su b 
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den death of the actor, Joseph Barrett/’ I sat staring 
stupidly, and before I saw another word there came to 
my ears the shivering of leaves, and a grave voice, say- 
ing : It is a message from the dying or — the dead — 
believe that/’ 

What,” I asked, dully, '"what is a message?” and 
then the blood chilled at piy heart as I recalled "‘the 
lament,” Joe had said : “ It is a message from the dying 
— or the dead.” 

After rehearsal, Mr. Daly wished to see me in his bit 
of a staircase-office in front of the house. He desired 
help in deciding about several scenes he meant to have 
built from old engravings. Suddenly he came to a stand- 
still. “ What’s the matter with you ? ” he cried ; “ where 
are your splendid spirits ? you have been absent and heavy 
all morning — what’s the matter ? ” 

“ Oh, nothing much,” I began, when he angrily inter- 
rupted : “ For heaven’s sake, spare me that senseless an- 
swer. If you won’t tell me, say so. Refuse me your 
confidence, if you choose, but don’t treat me as though 
I were a fool by saying nothing, when you look as if 
you’d seen a ghost ! ” 

“ Oh, don’t ! ” I cried, and astonished my irate man- 
ager by bursting into tears. He instantly became gentle, 
and forcing a thimbleful of Chartreuse (which I loath) 
upon me, he once more asked what was the matter. 

And then I told him of the dying emigrant — of Joe’s 
feeling for me — of the singing of “the lament,” and 
at Joe’s words: “It’s a message from the dying, or the 
dead.” 

Mr. Daly’s fingers trembled like aspen leaves, his eyes 
dilated to perfect blackness, and almost he whispered the 
words: “Well, child — well?” 

I told of the song, begun in sleep, continued in wake- 
fulness to its wailing end, and then lost — utterly lost! 
And leaning his pale face eagerly toward me, Mr. Daly 
exclaimed: “He proved his words, good God! don’t 
you see that — that air was his message to you? a mes- 
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sage from the dying or the dead ! his fingers nervously 
sought the little amulet he wore. 

But/’ I objected, he had been dead many hours 
before the song came to me? ” 

When, with the utmost conviction, he instantly an- 
swered : “ Think how far you were asunder — what a 
distance he had to come to you ! ” 

Being a very ^practical young person, a smile was ris- 
ing to my lips, but a glance into his earnest eyes, thal 
had become strange and mystic, checked it. 

I shall tell Father D — ^y of this,” he said, half to him- 
self, then, looking at me, he added : The man loved yoi 
greatly, whatever he may have been, for you have re 
ceived his message — whether it came from the mat 
dying or the man dead. Go home, child; never mim 
about the scenes to-day — go home ! ” 

And with that weird idea firmly fixed in his mind, h< 
dismissed me. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-EIGHTH 


I accept an Engagement with Mr. Macaulay for Cincin- 
nati as Leading Lady — My Adieus to Cleveland — Mr. 
Ellsler Presents Me with a Watch. 

A fter years of weary waiting, years of patient 
work, I had reached the position of juvenile 
leads de jure, but of general hack de facto, and 
ttien, lacking as my character was in the element of 
push,” even I could see plainly that I was throwing 
away myself and my chances in life by remaining in a 
position where I faced the sign of No thoroughfare.” 

That Mrs, Ellsler would retain the leading business 
while her husband retained a theatre was certain. I knew 
positively that some of Cleveland’s leading business men, 
sturdy supporters of the theatre, finding that their mildly 
ez?cpressed dissatisfaction with the make-up of the com- 
pany was ignored, had written and plainly asked for a 
change, just as Mr, Ellsler, every two years, changed the 
comedian, leading man, etc., etc. They declared that his 
“btisinesA would double in consequence; and this was 
submitted with the kindliest intentions and no wish to 
wound anyone, etc., and they were, with great respect — 
various business men. 

At all events, when the letter had produced embar- 
rassed discomfort in one quarter and fierce anger in an- 
other, it became inactive. I rightly judged that the No 
thoroughfare ” sign was permanent — there was no fur- 
ther advancement possible in that theatre; therefore I 
rejoiced greatly when I had an engagement offered me, 
even though, for reasons touching the reputation of the 
manager who wrote, I refused it — still an offer of lead- 
ing business heartened me, and I felt gratefully sure some 
‘ 227 
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star had spoken a kind word in my behalf. There Wc 
so much hanging upon that possible engagement, toe 
it meant more than advancement professionally, moi ^ 
than gratified ambition. Never yet had I been able 1 * 
go beyond the taking care of myself and lending a hel] • 
ing hand in sickness to my mother ; while, to my ui ■ 
sleeping distress, my bitter mortification, she had st 1 
to work. We were still apart, save for my regular week ; 
visit, and such a small increase in salary would ha 2 
made it possible for us to live together, after a manm , 
in a very small way, but we would rather have been he f 
alive and together than have thrilled with superabunda t 
vitality while separated. 

As my services had never seemed to be regarded se - 
ously by anyone but the star of the especial occasion, I 
was not utterly taken aback when I found my intention f 
stepping bravely out into the big world received wi h 
surprise and cold disapproval. Really, I was almost cc 
vinced that I had still the very a-b-abs of my busin< s 
yet to learn, that I was rash and headstrong and 11 
puffed up with strange, unseemly vanity; but just as I 
was sinking back to that ** old-slipper state of mind ( j- 
sired, a letter came from the well-known, thorougl 
established actor-manager, Mr. Barney Macaulay, w 
offered me the leading business at Wood’s Museu 1 , 
Cincinnati, O. 

The salary was very small, but I understood perfec y 
that any manager would offer as small a salary to a y 
actress whose first season it was as leading woman. 

Oh, my! oh, my! but there followed a period 3 f 
scant sunshine, of hot argument, of cold and cauti( as 
advice, of terrifying hints of lacking qualities. Want of 
dignity, of power, of authority! The managerial for ss 
were winning all along the line of argument, when, 1 ce 
many another combatant who faces annihilation, I t< >k 
a desperate chance; I called up every dissatisfied spe :h 
of my absent mother, every complaint, regret, reproa h, 
every word of disappointment, of vexation, of urgi g*. 


SO 
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of goading, of stern command, and arming these words 
with parental authority I mounted them upon a mother’s 
fierce wrath, and thus, as cavalry, recklessly hurled them 
at full charge upon the enemy’s line. I had no infantry 
of proof to support my cavalry’s move, it was sheer des- 
peration; but Fortune is a fickle jade, she sprang sud- 
denly to my side. The managerial lines broke before 
the mother’s charge, and before he had them reformed 
I had written Mr. Macaulay that I was ready to con- 
sider to accept the offered engagement, if, etc., etc., and 
then put on my hat and jacket and went forth and 
cleverly showed, first the offered engagement to arouse 
my victimized parent’s hopes, then descanted upon the 
opposition offered to my acceptance of it, and when she 
was warmed with indignation I confessed to using her 
as my principal weapon — even admitted making up 
some speeches, and being hot and pleased, indignant and 
proud, she forgave me, and I bit my lips hard to keep 
silence about a great hope that she might possibly go 
with me to that new engagement; but, to spare her a 
possible disappointment, I held my peace. 

Later, when everything was seemingly settled and only 
the contract left to sign, came the amazing suggestion 
from Mr. Macaulay, that, because of my youth, I would 
undoubtedly be perfectly willing to let him reserve a few 
heavy parts for his wife’s acting. It is quite needless for 
me to explain that the few parts to be reserved were the 
choicest of the legitimate drama. And then an amusing 
thing came to pass. I, who was so lacking in self-con- 
fidence, so backward and retiring, so easily cast down bv 
a look of disapprobation, suddenly developed (on paper) 
an ability to stand up for my rights that was startling. 
By return mail I informed Mr. Macaulay that my youth 
did not affect me in the manner he anticipated; that I 
was not willing to resign all those important parts to an- 
other — no matter whose wife that other happened to be. 

A long, argumentative, soothing sort of letter came 
back to me, ending with the positive conviction that I 
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would yield two parts to his wife — great pets of hers 
they were, too, and one of them being Lady Macbethj I 
would of course be grateful to have it taken off my 
hands, while Julia, in “ The Hunchback,’’ had really come 
to be considered, in Cincinnati, as Miss Johnson^s special 
property — Miss Rachael Johnson being the stage name 
of Mrs. Macaulay. 

Had he asked two parts in the first place I would have 
granted them, but now my blood was up (on paper, mind 
you), and with swift decision I boldly threw the engage- 
ment up, declaring I would be the leading woman or 
nothing. For, you see, I had been in the frying-pan of 
one family theatre all my dramatic life, and I was not 
willing to throw myself at once into the fire of another 
one. 

The next letter contained a great surprise: a couple 
of signed contracts and a pleasant request for me too 
to sign both and return one immediately. Then the writer 
quite gently regretted my inability to grant his request, 
but closed by expressing his respect for my firmness in 
demanding my rights; and straightway I signed my 
first contract ; went out and mailed one copy, and when 
I returned I had made up my mind to take the great 
risk — I had decided that my mother should never again 
receive commands from anyone. That my shoulders 
were strong enough to bear the welcome burden, and 
so we would face the new life and its possible sufferings 
together — together, that was the main thing. 

As I stood before the glass, smoothing my hair, I 
gravely bowed to my reflection, and said : ‘‘ Accept my 
congratulations and best wishes> ' Wood’s leading lady,’ ” 
and then fell upon the bed and sobbed, as foolish nerve- 
strained women will ; because, you see, the way had been 
so long and sometimes so hard, dear Lord! so hard, 
but by His mercy I had won one goal — I was a leading 
woman ! 

And then began my good-by to the city that I loved. 
I had lived in so many of its streets; I^had attended so 
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many of its schools, and still more of its churches. There 
was the great lake, too. I had sailed on it, had been 
wrecked on it, but against that I set the memory of those 
days when, in night-gown bath-dress, I reveled in its 
blue waters on Fourth of July family picnics. 

One church — old Bethel on Water Street — I hated, 
because the Sunday-school superintendent had been a 
hypocrite, and we knew it, and because in every one of 
its library books the good child died at the end, which 
was very discouraging to youthful minds. 

Another church, on Prospect Street, I loved, because 
that Sunday-school teacher had been so gentle and smil- 
ing and had worn such pretty pink flowers in her bonnet. 

Then there was the fountain in the square. I laughed 
as I said good-by to that, recalling the morning when, 
because of a bad throat, I had unobservedly, as I sup- 
posed, swallowed a powder (homoeopathic), and next 
moment heard hurrying footsteps behind me and felt a 
heavy hand on my shoulder, while a rough voice cried: 

Where’s the paper ? what did you do it for ? what’s 
your name? say, answer up, now, before it gets hold of 
you — what’s your name? ” 

Frightened and bewildered, ’twas with difficulty I con- 
vinced the suspicious policeman that I was not attempt- 
ing suicide by poison, but was trying to cure a sore throat. 
A theatre bill-board was in fair view, and my part in 
the play, which I luckily held rolled in my hand, induced 
him to let me go to rehearsal instead of the station-house ; 
and while the policeman dispersed the crowd his own 
error had gathered, I resolved, as I flew toward the the- 
atre, to take no more powders in public parks — no mat- 
ter how empty they might seem to be. 

And then there was the jail, and as I nodded a good- 
by at its blackened walls I saw again that sunny morning 
when, in greatest haste, I passed that way and observed, 
coming toward me, three men walking very closely, who 
showed no intention of making way for me — which 
made me look at them surprisedly. And then the aston- 



